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Concrete floors made dustless and wear-proof with 


Hard-n-tyte at Corticelli Silk Co., New York. Ap- 
plied by General Floor Maintenance Co., New York 






Have you ever asked a bonding company 
to write a Five Year Bond on a concrete floor? 


For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
forefront of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 
of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 
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Just step out and try to get such . 


a bond. After you have put it 
up to five or six bonding com- 
panies, you will realize what the 
Hard-n-tyte Bond means. You'll 
find that a Guaranty on concrete 
is a serious matter to a bonding 
company. 

Not that they object to con- 
crete—far from it—but simply 
because there are almost as many 
ways of mixing it and putting 
it down as there are foremen 
laying it. 

But Hard-n-tyte Specification 
Floors are the same on every job— 
flint-hard, long-wearing, dustless 


(= 


concrete! That’s why the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company is 
willing to issue a bond that guar- 
antees the wearing qualities of a 
concrete floor for 5 years. And 
remember this! When you elimi- 
nate soft spots or dusting in con- 
crete for five years, you are 
through with that trouble for 
many times five years or the 
bond would never have been 
written. 


Write us for a sample bond and 
a copy of the Hard-n-tyte Speci- 
fication. 


General Chemical Company 
40 Rector Street New York City 
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PAVILION ON THE ISLAND OF PO TO, NEAR SHANGHAI 


The sturdy walls are of deep red stucco and the roof covered 
with old iridescent yellow tile, while the eaves, with their carved 
bracket forms, are in a bizarre variety of strong colors. 


Photographed by Edwin L. Howard 
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. Garden Design 


SOME INFLUENCES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


By EDWARD CLARK WHITING, of Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 


ARDEN design is gov- HIS article makes no attempt to cover the enclosing woods and the 
erned by the same gen- the whole broad field of garden design. distant landscape are inevi- 
eral principles and ac- It has little direct relation to public parks tably parts of the garden com- 

cepted tenets of composition or to the larger elements of landscape de- position; living materials, 
that apply to every fine art. velopment, but is merely an attempt to such as flowers, shrubs and 
There must be symmetry or sketch some of the limitations and oppor- trees are the chief mediums of 
balance; there must be uni- tunities which should influence the planner the designer's work—and 
ty; there must be harmony of of gardens.—Tue Eprtor. these are changing from hour 


lines, forms and colors; there 

may be rhythm; there should be variety, but unlike 
the tapestry on the museum wall or the “‘landscape”’ 
of Corot, a garden is never a fixed or completed 
work of art, and it is seldom entirely under the con- 
trol of the designer. The sun, the clouds, the sky, 


to hour, from day to day, 
from year to year. The garden designer must under- 
stand these living qualities of his materials, and he 
must appreciate the influence of those larger and 
perhaps more dominating elements of site and en- 
vironment over which he has comparatively little 





That Composite Quality of Light and Form and Color, of Odors and Associations 











The Willow Pool 


A garden picture of restful beauty and entirely free 
from architectural control 
control, for it is in both these sorts of conditions 
that are found the peculiar opportunities of the art. 

Financial or other arbitrary restrictions affect 
the quantity rather than the quality of the work; 
use and custom are obvious requirements which 
hardly need elucidation, but the influence of environ- 
ment is so subtle and varying in the manner and 
degree of its control that it will bear analysis. For 
convenience it may be divided into two fields, 
the architectural or stylistic influ- 
ence, usually established by the 
house, and the influences emanating 
from the conditions of the site. 

If the garden is close to the house, 
if it is definitely and organically and 
visibly related to the house, there 
should be an evident harmony be- 
tween the two—a harmony of line, 
form, material and color. And if 
the house is of a distinctive, well rec- 
ognized style, the garden should re- 
flect the same historic or geographic 
precedents. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the gardens of all 
times and all places the distinctive 
style or character has been deter- 
mined primarily by social habits and 
customs, by the local conditions of 
site and by the special plant materi- 
als available. And it is for this rea- 
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A Free, Informal Garden Plan Suggested Entirely by 


Environment 


son that exotic garden precedents can be followed 
only insofar as they are capable of adaptation to the 
new conditions of climate, site and social customs. 
Plant forms and garden ornaments of clearly appro- 
priate character, and the use in both garden and 
house of architectural details of the same period, to- 
gether with a certain similarity or sympathy in the 
units and the scale of the designs are generally suffi- 
cient to produce the desired harmony of style or of 
association. Even under the most exacting condi- 
tions of architectural influence the requirements of 
style are not very restricting. Properly understood, 
they become little more than a unifying element in 
the garden design. 

The less pronounced the style of the house, the 
smaller will be its influence upon the style of the 
garden. Also, the less definite and organic the tie 
between house and garden, and the more obscure 
the visible relation between the two, the less influ- 
ence will the one exert upon the design of the other. 
But even in the most extreme case of disassociation, 
a well recognized and pronounced style in the house 
should be reflected to some extent in the distinctive 





Plan of a Garden at Cold Spring Harbor 


Entirely independent of the house, but strongly influenced by the 


dominant conditions of the site 
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features of the garden. 
The importance of this 
stylistic influence and 
the extent to which it 
should be recognized in 
garden design must in 
the end depend upon 
the relative importance 
or dominance of the 
house and of such other 
influences as may be 
present. There are 
few cases, however, 
where it is not worth 
while to secure some 
degree of harmony by 
the use of like or simi- 
lar elements in the de- 
sign of both house and 
garden to bind them in sympathetic relations. 
The most frequent, most varied, and usually the 
most dominating influences in garden design are 
those of the site. Limitations of a sort, they are at 
the same time opportunities. They are the oppor- 
tunities which more than anything else make for 
the individuality of gardens. Indeed, that garden 
is very rare which does not show in some degree the 
influence of the particular place in which it is built. 
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But what are those 
conditions of a= site 
which may control or 
influence a garden? In 
the first place the avail- 
able area is often lim- 
ited in both size and 
shape, and the garden 
must be cut to fit. 
Then there are the 
ground forms—a_ flat 
meadow, a sloping hill- 
side, a rounding hill- 
top, a valley of gentle 
slopes or with steep 
floor and precipitous 


Intricacy in Design, Freedom from Convention in Details, sides—different in 
Infinite Harmonies of Form and Color with Lights and each and every case. 
Shades — These Enrich a Garden : 


Then there are the 
backgrounds and enclosures—open hillsides, digni- 
fied woods of pine or the lighter woods of decidu- 
ous growth, individual trees or groups of trees, cliffs, 
established walls or buildings, in fact any estab- 
lished conditions around the site which must or 
which may remain to take their parts in the garden 
scenes. Within the site there may be trees, fully 
grown and of distinctive character; there may be 
dignified old box plants and hedges; there may be 





Corner of a Garden at Cold Spring Harbor 
It is among those gardens conceived in a full and sympathetic understanding 
of the “genius” of the place that real garden magic is most often found 
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other elements of marked character 
and association which can be utilized 
Then there are 
the views of distant landscape, and 


in the garden scheme. 


finally there are the lights and shadows 
and the subtle atmosphere of estab- ] 
lished character. 
In what manner and to what extent 
a garden should be influenced by these 
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conditions of the site can hardly be bs i 
prescribed, but may better be suggested r ft 

by specific examples. The garden illus- \ Me 

trated on plate 95 shows an interesting ry) 
combination of influences; the archi- 

tectural details were « learly dictated by 

the style of the house (Elizabethan), 

whereas the size and shape of the gar- — 

—_— — —_ — 


den were quite definitely limited by the 
area available and by the unusually 
fine trees about it. Impressive as a background, 
these trees by their size and character clearly domi- 
nated the scene, and to avoid conflicts of scale and 
confusion of interests the flowers, in their intricate 
details of colors and textures, were placed at either 
side, while the whole central element of the picture 
from the house was kept in simple surfaces of turf 
and water, a foreground for the trees. 

In the ravine garden (plate 93) the relation to the 
house is obscure, but the house is not far away and 
its pronounced style—old English Gothic—is re- 
flected in the garden details. The site was a narrow 
gulch in the edge of the woods and extended from 
the lawn at the upper end to a terraced vegetable 
garden at the lower. The straightness of the ravine, 
a distant glimpse it provided across the city and the 
fact that it was in a sense a ‘‘way”’ from one part 
of the grounds to another, suggested a defined axial 
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Plan of Garden of J. E. Aldred. 
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House of English Tudor Style 
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Plan of Garden. House of Free Italian Style 


Even under the maximum architectural influence there is 
unlimited opportunity for variation in the garden plan 
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The Most Intimate Relation between House and Garden 


The style of the house is reflected in the architecture, materials and details ot 
the garden, but there is a happy freedom and appropriateness in the planting 


treatment. The garden is essen- 
tially an elaboration of the axis, 
and needs no other control to 
give it unity. It melts gradu- 
ally into the informality of the 
wooded banks that frame the 
picture. Water, sunlight and 
the ever-changing shadows from 
overhanging trees give it life 
and atmosphere. 

In the garden at Ipswich 
(plate 94) the strength and dig- 
nity of the surrounding woods 
dictated the simple lines and 
forms of the garden, and a re- 
strained but well considered use 
of architectural accents and a 
careful selection of plant forms 
have given it distinctive charac- 
ter and interest. 

In the garden at Cold Spring 
Harbor (plan on page 212, illus- 
tration on page 213) the old box 
hedges of a former garden de- 
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Detail in the Garden of J. E. Aldred, Esq. 


An interesting composition of quiet water, clean-cut architectural lines and distinctive plant rorms 


termined the main axis and cross walks, in fact 
became the key to the new design. The garden 
outline and the arrangement of terrace planes were 
suggested by the form and slope of the valley. 
Strong enclosing walls give adequate unity to an 
unconventional and rather free design. A garden 
planned wholly in response to the topography, the 
enclosures and the subtle atmosphere of 
established character, it has distinct 
individuality and the beauty of fitness. 

Every set of conditions presents a 
different problem, and after all they 
are problems to be solved in each case 
by the garden designer according to the 
light of his personal perceptions and 
genius. If the site is flat and devoid of 
striking features, its influence is clearly 
passive and subordinate, but by its 
very lack of positive guidance it seems 
to suggest the more straightforward 
and balanced design and perhaps the 
more formal interrelation between house 
and garden. On the other hand, if the 
site is a steep ravine, plunging down 
between protruding cliffs and framed 
with picturesque woods, its influence 
on the garden is absolutely dominating. 
Between these extremes are infinite 
variations in the character and degree 
of influence exerted by the site. It is 





safe to say that the garden which shows no recogni- 
tion of its environment lacks some element of har- 


mony and fitness; it may even 


lack that subtle 


quality which distinguishes the real work of art 
from the commonplace, for it is among those gar- 
dens conceived and built with a full and sympa- 


thetic appreciation of the 


Sunlight in the Garden 


“genius” 


of the place 








that individuality and the charm of real garden 
magic are most often found. 

In addition to these various influences of environ- 
ment there are certain opportunities in garden 
making and certain qualities in the finished garden 
that will bear emphasis. 

The opportunities for distinction and _ special 
interest in the plan of a garden are not always ade- 
quately appreciated. There are inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of variety not only in the general garden 
concept but in the just adaptation of parts and in 
the details of development as well. The plan is the 
basic skeleton upon which the garden is built, and 
whether simple or complex, rigidly formal or free, it 
exerts a distinct control upon the finished work. It 
places the lines and the accents of the picture. It 
is not necessary to be original to the point of freak- 
ishness, but it is certainly desirable to avoid the 
stereotyped in garden making as in any fine art. 
Simplicity is often appropriate and desirable, but 
when it becomes a screen for paucity of ideas it does 
not satisfy. 

On the other hand, it is possible to over-empha- 
size the plan as such, for an agreeable pattern does 
not in itself always assure full measure of garden 
beauty. A garden of clean-cut lines and rigid forms, 
obviously planned and controlled in all its parts, 
but having no more regard for the living qualities 
of its plants than did the French or Italian gardens 
of ‘‘mosaiculture,’’ may be interesting as a mechan- 
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ical achievement or “‘stunt’’; it may be fitting under 
certain special conditions; it may be beautiful as a 
tapestry or rug is beautiful, but it is not likely to 
have that artistic merit which is achieved only by 
the appropriate use of the mediums of expression. 
The ultimate forms, the textures, the colors and 
the infinite details and subtle harmonies of the 
garden pictures are made of living materials, and 
it is in the happy balance and pleasing contrasts 
of these free growing elements with the rigid ele- 
ments imposed by man’s control that the most 
satisfying beauty in garden design is attained. It 
is that quality of life and growth which distinguishes 
the garden from the static work of art; it is that 
quality which requires time for its fulfilment, and 
is marked by a greater and richer beauty year by 
year. Intricacy in design and variety or freedom 
from convention in the handling of details stimu- 
late the imagination, enrich the garden and give it 
a peculiar interest. Every path and nook and cor- 
ner is an opportunity, and the wealth and variety of 
plant forms are a generous palette with which to 
work. 

In that garden which is rich in beauty and inter- 
est and suggestion, which has achieved a full meas- 
ure of harmony with its environment, we are almost 
sure to find the subtle quality which for want of a 
more definite word we call atmosphere. It is per- 
haps that quality which tempts the artist to linger 
and to paint—the true test of success in a garden. 





The Cedar Alley 
Garden of Nelson Doubleday, Esq., at Oyster Bay 
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The Manor House, Glen Cove, Long Island 


Charles A. Platt, Archivect 


Planting for Architectural Effect 


By RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


T is often impossible to say how much of beauty 

is inherent in the object to which we attribute it, 

and how much to external circumstances,—how 
much for instance of a diamond’s sparkle is due to 
the purity of the stone and how much to its contrast 
with the velvet on which the jeweler displays it; or 
what portion of a woman’s attractiveness is her 
proper possession and what portion is contributed 
by the setting she has been clever enough to give 
herself. In architecture the interplay of building 
and entourage, of structure and landscape, forms 
an almost inseparable unit, and our admiration for 
a good building is unconsciously increased by a 
pleasing setting, just as our displeasure is spon- 
taneously evoked by one which is poor. Moreover, 
the effect of bad architecture may be minimized to 
a great degree by beautiful surroundings, and the 
effect of good design all but lost by unfortunate 
landscape. The value of skillful planting is beyond 
all calculation. 

The ways in which planting and architecture 
interact to produce the result which delights or dis- 
pleases us are many and somewhat complicated to 
analyze, but perhaps the first of these is through 
light and shadow. The house which appears be- 
tween the trunks of trees, striped and flecked with 
shadow shapes, has a charm entirely lacking in the 
house which exposes its four elevations boldly to an 
unobstructed gaze, and these shadows need to be 
taken into consideration in the planting just as the 
shadow cast by the cornice of a building or that 


made by the depth of the reveals around the win- 
dows is taken into account by the architect in de- 
tailing his house. 

It is even possible to design to some extent in 
plant shadows as it is in architectural shadows; the 
plain wall can be given interest and texture, or a 
dead brick wall can be brought to life by the move- 
ment of leaf shadows on its surface or by shafts of 
sunlight let in through branches. Unbroken sun- 
light or solid shadow would not have this vivifying 
effect, because it is the movement of the shadows as 
well as the contrast between light and dark which 
produces it. As the high light of a picture is the 
spot which catches the eye, it is the important or 
especially well designed part of the house which 
needs to be thrown into relief by the planting, and 
conversely the less pleasing or unimportant parts 
which can be made to recede by the use of foliage 
shadows. 

Frequently with reference to the planting about 
a house someone remarks, “I do not want trees 
close to my house; they make it damp and shady.” 
This remark is sure indication that at one time or 
another its author has lived in a house too closely 
shrouded by trees 
chestnut or a 


in the dense shade of a horse 
linden perhaps, or the funereal 
somberness of Norway spruces; from such an ex- 
perience it is inevitable that one should generalize 
about trees near houses, for nothing is less interest- 
ing than the deep, heavy shadow cast by the close 


foliaged type of trees; indeed the actual gloom such 
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The old oaks create for this house a setting which could not be more 
picturesquely English nor more perfectly in sympathy with the architecture 


House of Allan S. Lehman, Esq., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
John Russell Pope, Architect 


trees have laid over many a household is apparent 
in this frequent prejudice against trees near a 
house. Far different are the gracious, changing 
shadows of the elm. A tall-arched tree with wav- 
ing, not too solid, foliage, it is one of the happiest 
for use near a house. Locust makes a lacy shadow 
which, together with the stippled shadow of birch, 
pepperidge or wild cherry, is light and restless, 
delightful as gay notes in the landscape, but not 
to be used where repose and dignity are the qual- 
ities desired. These are attributes of the long, firm 
shadows of oaks, or of the majestic shadow of a 
beech, or of the solid—but not too solid—shadow 
of a sugar maple. 

Shadows and foliage mass are so interdependent 
that it is hard to say what portion of a given land- 
scape effect is due to shadow and what to character 
of foliage; these two considerations, namely, type 
of shadow and mass form of foliage, should go 
hand in hand in determining what sort of planting 
the architecture demands—whether it be round, 
solid mass and consequent shadow, such as that 
of the maple, beech or linden, or the longer, less 
heavy shadows that belong to the dignity of oak 
and elm, or the light dappled quality of birch, 
hornbeam, ironwood and locust, or the pointed foli- 
age and shadow mass of cedar or arbor vitae. 

Out of this consideration of mass grows the ques- 
tion of the scale of the planting in relation to the 
architecture. Is the low evergreen one is about to 
plant under the dining room windows going to grow 
into a tall forest tree, dwarfing the house and ob- 
scuring the view? Are the cannas and geraniums 
around the foundations of the monumental post 
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office adequate, as a means of tying a very hand- 
some building into itsesurroundings? They may 
satisfy the caretaker’s desire for color, but after 
all is a red ruffle, however glowing, sufficient deco- 
ration around the base of the building? It is not 
alone the present bulk of the plant one needs to 
inquire into and consider; flowers will stay flowers 
and never rise to the point of making the post office 
look at home in the landscape, but hemlocks and 
spruces will not remain bushes; presently they will 
be trees and their bad scale as foundation planting 
and their effect on the architecture of the house 
will be apparent. 

Of late years the zeal of the nursery trade has 
somewhat overdone this question of foundation 
planting; houses are frequently buried in masses 
of different colored evergreens, inappropriate indi- 
vidually and ugly and ill assorted in mass, with a 
result which is not only compiete ruin to the archi- 
tectural dignity of the house, but an offense to 
nature as well. Most of these evergreens are young 
trees that ought still to be in the nursery cradle, 
and at no stage of their development is their place 
in a group of foundation planting. For this pur- 
pose we have shrubs and low-growing evergreens, 
friendly spreading things that, sparingly planted 
here and there between windows, at each side of a 
doorway, or at the corners of the house with a few 
taller growing things in the group to carry the 
greenness up, tie the house pleasantly into its 
surroundings. 

Planting near the house may be the means of 
doing the architect a good turn in another way. It 
may be made to supplement an _ unsatisfactory 
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architectural mass, by drawing out 
a too short elevation, lengthening a 
line, hiding a disappointing wing the 
proportions of which seemed to be 
dictated by harsh necessity or an 
uncomprehending client. 

One of the most interesting re- 
actions between architecture and 
planting is that of the material of 
the building with the texture of 
leaves. Evergreens, the foliage of 
which is in general coarser and more 
leathery than that of deciduous 
plants, seem to be most at home 
near masonry construction; frame 
buildings, for some reason or other, 
look best with the bulk of the plant- 
ing deciduous. Take rhododen- 
drons for example; perhaps it is 
something of the atmosphere of 
their native habitat, mountainous, 
rocky regions and the borders of 
stony mountain streams carried over to civilization, 
which makes their coarse waxy leaf seem hand- 
somer near a stone than a frame building; perhaps 
it is only that wood, being lighter than brick or 
stone, demands a less heavy-textured planting. 

Quite a different point of view from which to 
consider the relation between architecture and 
planting is that of style. When an architect comes 





The landscape surrounding this house has a Spanish quality, due not more to 
the California sky than to the skillful use of the right sort of plant material 


House of Mrs. E. M. Fowler, Chino, California 


Myron Hunt, Architect 
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A modern Colonial house which has the right sort of planting to supplement 


the design of the building 
House of Marshall Fry, Esq., Southampton, L. I. 


Aymar Embury II, Architect. Planting by the owner 


to the detailing of a building he designs columns, 
mouldings, brackets, balustrades, which shall be in 
keeping with the character of his structure; if it is 
a Georgian house, the detail is quite different from 
that of a French or Italian house; if it is a Spanish 
mission building the colonnade which he is apt to 
use will bear no resemblance to the cloister of a 
collegiate Gothic structure. But beyond sketching 
a few tall-pointed trees which purport 
to be cypresses on a rendering of an 
Italian house, the possibility of carrying 
this process of appropriate detailing into 
the out of doors, to the plant material 
which surrounds the house, occurs to but 
few architects. Presumably any archi- 
tect will have looked over the site where 
his house is to go before the house is 
designed, and if his client has no strong 
predilections which have to be followed, 
will have recommended a style of archi- 
tecture which is more or less appropri- 
ate to the setting. But that the setting 
can be heightened in effect, or that it 
can be spoiled altogether, according as 
the management of planting detail is 
skillful or bungling, is something which 
is usually accorded slight consideration. 

One can, of course, draw no such fine 
distinctions in plant material as can be 
made in house detail; there are no 
shrubs about which can be said, ‘“These 
are Italian renaissance’’—no foliage 
which can be classified as English Tudor; 
oaks have outlasted many styles of 
architecture and the pine did not come 
o in with the classic revival. On the other 
hand, there are certain trees and shrubs 
which we unconsciously associate with 
the spacious dignity of an English park, 
others which bespeak an Italian atmos- 
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the point to be made is that by 
a judicious choice of our own 
trees it is possible to produce a 
landscape which shall supple- 
ment the architecture of the 
house in feeling as well as in 
form. 

The New England colonial 
house has a native American 
setting, easy to obtain if one 
but studies the old examples. 
Whoever saw a white clapboard 
house in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine or Rhode Island 
which did not have its group of 
lilacs near the corner, or a clump 
bursting out of the top of an old 
stone wall, or a row forming a 
hedge along the road? Where is 
the yard which does not boast 
an elm? Whatever else may 


TheTypical New England Farmhouse, with Its Elm Tree and Lilacs have been added later, these 


phere, and others which belong to New England 
colonial. Of course if a Georgian house is to be 
set down in a piece of desert where the cactus is 
the only plant that thrives, it will be difficult to 
create a colonial atmosphere for it; but within the 
limits imposed, or the possibilities offered by the 
native vegetation, it is surprising to discover how 
greatly and in what various ways the character of 
the house can be heightened. 

Let us suppose, for example, that we have to 
make the landscape for a house of informal Eng- 
lish design. English oak, like French wine and 
Russian leather, is proverbial, and the landscape 
which immediately springs to mind as being typi- 
cally English is one with rolling hills wooded with 
oak—white oak preferably. There is something 
about a rising stretch of green lawn with a group 
of white oaks on the rise that bespeaks England at 
her best. Compare, if you will, this sort of land- 
scape with the stupidity of a lawn planted with 
coarse, heavy Norway maples—trees recommended 
as being fast growers and subject to no blight. 
‘Fast growers,’ they may be, but they are as well 
monuments to our undignified eagerness for a 
quick effect, trees without character or quality, 
which squat heavily on our lawns, a crude green in 
summer, a faded yellow in the fall, and uninterest- 
ing skeletons in winter. The oak on the other 
hand is noble whatever the season; lustrous leath- 
ery leaves of a rich dark green, beautifully disposed 
on a sturdy frame, glowing red in the fall, hoary 
and dignified in winter. The Norway maple is 
only one of a number of nursery pests that have 
supplanted to a great degree our fine native trees. 
Holly likewise and hawthorn are essentials of the 
English landscape, and beech and hornbeam and 
yew. I do not mean to renounce native materials 
for exotic plants by any means, but these things 
all have American counterparts save the yew, and 
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two things were the first plants 
to soften the outlines of the New England house, 
and they have remained through two centuries the 
keynote of a happy setting for the white house with 
its green blinds. 

For Italian houses we have the cedar and the 
arbor vitae, which alas will not reach the majesty 
of the cypress, but which are our best substitutes. 
For the olive groves so characteristic of Italian 
landscapes we have in our northern latitudes noth- 
ing similar, but on the other hand it is quite 
possible to use fruit trees ornamentally as do the 
Italians, and the plane and chestnut trees are ours 
for the planting. Ilex and boxwood we can grow 
to some extent. The laurel-leaved willow, the foli- 
age of which is quite Italian in feeling, is hardy and 
there is nothing to prevent our using earthenware 
pots containing orange and lemon trees that char- 
acterize Italian gardens, excepting the trouble of 
taking them inside in the winter. From Virginia 
on south we can add the waxy leaves of the mag- 
nolia grandiflora to our Italianesque planting, be- 
sides Carolina cherry, Euonymous japonica, palms 
and a host of other things. 

It is certainly not for lack of proper plant mate- 
rial that our architecture often wants a sympathetic 
setting, but rather for its undiscriminating use. 
Architect and landscape architect working to- 
gether should be able to realize an appropriate 
background for any architecture the style of which 
has been chosen with reasonable reference to its 
suitability to the type of country in which the 
building is to stand. 

To each of the older sections of the country there 
belongs a type of architecture which is identified 
historically with the locality; these types cover a 
wide range, from the severe colonial of New Eng- 
land to the Spanish and French of Louisiana, and 
it will be found that for each type there exist trees 
and plants which are in keeping. 
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‘An Italian Garden at Groton, Conn. 


GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT, A. R. SARGENT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


HIS isan Italian garden that really recalls the the ever-varying levels. If one can get the various 

spirit and beauty of those in Italy because it elements of architecture anc’ gardening properly 

reproduces, with a fidelity generally impos- combined under the deep blue sky of our New Eng- 
sible in this country, those features that are dis- land coast, the garden will have the brilliant, spar- 
tinctly characteristic of the best old villa gardens. _ kling qualities of the famous Tuscan gardens. 


These features of the Italian garden are: Second. A freedom and richness of planting that 
First. Great skill in design which takes advan- are usually almost entirely absent in American gar- 
tage of the rising and falling grades with the ac- dens because of the attempt to make the sym- 


companying use of terraces and steps connecting metrical bay tree and the clipped box take the place 
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of the freer growing orange 
tree, pomegranate and 
oleander. It was in get- 
ting together this remark- 
able and rare assemblage 
of tub trees, which Mr. 
Sargent collected and ar- 
ranged so skillfully, that 
made possible the feeling 
that this is a garden truly 
in the Italian style. 

Third. Arush of water, 
considered necessary for 
life in the Italian garden. 
This was possible here, 
and the effect of all this 
water in shimmering pool 
and cool cascade is height- 
ened by the glimpses that 
one gets of the bay and 
of Long Island Sound. 

It is not age and crum- 
bling stone and moss-cov- 
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ered marble that make 
the Italian garden, for in 
certain of the Tuscan gar- 
dens the stonework is as 
crisp and true as when it 
was quarried centuries 
ago. It is the beauty 
which the architect has 
known so well how to put 
into his architectural 
work and the skillful ar- 
rangement of trees and of 
flowers that the land- 
scape architect has made 
that give this most 
charming of American 
gardens its quality. There 
are of course some vari- 
ants from the foreign 
type. Bright American 
flowers give color but are 
subsidiary to the general 
scheme of design. The 
orange house, which is consid- 
ered the necessary adjunct of 
the garden in the cooler parts 
of northern Italy, provides not 
only the necessary winter store- 
house here but adds to the 
picture. The garden sculpture 
is supplied by two light and 
graceful fountain figures by the 
late Bela Pratt, placed at the 
heads of the cascades on the 
terraces at either end of the 
garden. 

The pink American marble 
out of which the balustrades, 
basins, steps and columns are 
made is more beautiful in color 
and in texture than the pietra 
serena of Tuscany. The ab- 
sence of crumbling and forlorn 
garden ornaments, which seem 
in this country to be considered 
a necessary accompaniment of 
the Italian garden, is to be 
noted, for there are no antiques 
used. The search has been 
for beauty, and character has 
come with it in the frank utiliz- 
ing of available domestic mate- 
rials and planting appropriate 
to the garden season of this 
latitude. 


Plan of Grounds 
Showing Location of Garden 
and Approach to House 
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PARRON ON SOUTH SIDE 


GARDEN AT GROTON, CONN. 
GUY LOWELL AND A. R. SARGENT, ASSOCIATED LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Building, Hartford, Conn. 


EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 


HE part in the 

success of a build- 

ing project that an 
architect may well play 
in addition to his usual 
service in the design of 
the building and super- 
vision of its construc- 
tion is seen in the in- 
stance of the new home 
office of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The vital and 
creative part of the ar- 
chitect’s service lies in 
his solution of the cli- 
ent’s problem, based on 
the particular require- 
ments the client names. 
Usually the client ap- 
proaches the architect 


with a fairly definite idea of what he thinks is 
wanted, and in many of these cases that is accepted 
as the scheme with but slight modifications by the 
It is questionable if this policy pro- 
duces the best work. The client is likely to be influ- 


architect. 


SHEFFIELD A. ARNOLD, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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ep 


ASYLUM sTREET 


General Plan of Plot Development 
Sheffield A. Arnold, Landscape Architect 





enced by what has pre- 
viously been done, and 
he is furthermore often 
prevented 
his problem in 


from seeing 
clear 
perspective because ol 
being too close to it. 
Hartford is 


throughout the country 


known 


as an insurance center. 
One of the most press- 
ing pre yblems of the large 
insurance companies lo- 
cated there is to obtain 
sufficient help of the 
type they require. This 
becomes an important 
element of considera- 
tion in the design of a 
building, because other 
things being equal the 


company that offers the most attractive physical 
conditions of employment has a direct advantage. 
The officers of the company in their preliminaries 
to building had conceived a tall commercial struc- 
ture in the center of the city, to be made individual 





Elevation View of Entrance Portico 
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Claims, Inspection and Liability Office on First Floor 


and acquire a publicity value through the construc- 
tion of a tower, much after the manner of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company building. In analyzing 
their problem Mr. Dodge was convinced that a 
building of quite different character, located in a 
less congested section with ample ground space 
for the provision of athletic and community fea- 
tures, would better meet the conditions. This plan 
was accepted and a distinctive building has re- 
sulted which is a monument to the insurance com- 





Basement Floor Plan 
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pany and a source of great 
pleasure to its hundreds of 
employes. Mr. Dodge was 
impressed with the fact that 
this building should differ 
from the average commercial 
office building and that every 
means should be taken to 
secure a building that would 
age gracefully and_ that 
would increase in value as 
a business monument as the 
years went on. His archi- 
tectural scheme was influ- 
enced by that masterly com- 
position of Bulfinch’s, the 
Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. This 
building today makes a 
vivid impression on the vis- 
itor, and no small part of 
this impression results from 
the exterior materials 
granite of fine texture, and 
marble for carved ornament that acquires with 
years a surface color similar to the granite. Inves- 
tigation of the exact stone used in the hospital 
building disclosed the fact that through lack of 
production facilities or other causes, the same 
stone could not be had, but quarries in the same 
vicinities were able to meet the demand, and the 
walls of the Hartford building have in all major 
respects material that will age as beautifully as that 
in the walls of Bulfinch's famous Boston building. 
The building is located on 
—— a plot of about 20 acres on 
Asylum street, formerly the 
jy vsite of the American School 
for the Deaf. With great 
space available, the main 
building has been designed 
360 feet long and three sto- 
ries and basement in height. 
A portico supported by six 
monolithic granite columns 
33 feet high marks the main 
entrance, over which is 
placed a low dome. The 
pediment bears the coat of 
arms of the company, with 
the familiar stag, while the 
company’s name is inscribed 
upon the entablature. The 
plan of the structure is E- 
shaped with a central ro- 
tunda running through two 
stories, the space upon the 
third floor, under the dome, 
being occupied by an as- 
sembly hall 60 feet in diam- 
eter, with stage and ante- 
rooms. 
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The main entrance is into 
a vestibule from which open 
the offices of the porters. 
Just beyond is the rotunda, 
the upper story of which is 
supported upon columns 
behind which there extends 
an ambulatory, Hauteville 
marble being used for the 
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walls and columns of the 
rotunda and the same mar- 
ble combined with black 
Belgian for the _ floor. 
Doorways at each side of 
the rotunda open into the 
respective quarters of the eters 
Hartford Fire Insurance es | i 
Company and its subsidiary 
the Hartford Accident and wom, oo. 
Indemnity Company. The a ag | Vu 
offices of the president and L—-+— 
chairman of the board of 

directors and the directors’ 

room are at the far end of 

one of these wings and carry out in their design 
and decoration the dignity suggested by the exte- 
rior of the building, the offices of the president and 
the chairman of the board having chimneypieces 
and base courses of green Tinos marble, while in 
the directors’ room antique cream marble is used, 
and the walls are paneled from floor to ceiling, the 
paneling affording a background for portraits of 
former officers of the company. The plans of this 
floor indicate the complete- 
ness of their equipment, 
special attention being 
drawn to the Eastern under- 
writing room and the Acci- 
dent and Indemnity office, 
each of which is 75 x 100 
and 20 feet in height, lighted 
both from the sides and 
from sawtooth skylights in 
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ey: - #U oI TIN 
the ceiling and floored with ' . . 
linoleum applied to the ce- i x 
; ! ° . 
ment flooring. . 
A well equipped printery ! : . ( 
. . - 4 t 
and bindery, complete with j ‘ . ‘ 
composing and press rooms, rT “Tf 
i 


supply, shipping and deliv- 
ery departments adequate 
for the printing of policies 
and reports, is a feature of 
the basement. One corner 
of the basement, reached by 
its own entrance from the 
outside, is planned as club 
rooms for the company’s - 
employes. Outdoor provi- 
sions for the employes in- 
clude baseball diamond, five 
tennis courts, two basket- 
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Third Floor Plan 
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Second Floor Plan 


ball courts, and a garage with dressing rooms and 
lockers in the basement. 

In a separate power-house building are the boil- 
ers which supply steam for heating as well as a 
refrigerating plant where water is cooled and 
pumped to various drinking fountains. Fresh air 
is circulated by four large ventilating blowers at 
room temperature and automatically regulated by 
a thermostat. The piping from the power-house to 
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Employes’ Basement Entrance 


the main building runs in a concrete tunnel which 
is always accessible for inspection and_ repairs. 
Mechanical equipment throughout the buildings is 
arranged, as far as possible, to make all the focal 
points of possible trouble immediately accessible. 
As might be supposed, the buildings of this great 
insurance company are fireproof throughout; there 
is nothing to burn, from to roof as 
far as the structure the 


basement 


is concerned, and even 
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Corridor Looking into Cashiers’ Space 


desks and filing cabinets are of steel construction. 
The unusual nature of the building site demanded 
a treatment of the grounds in keeping, and the sur- 
roundings resemble those of a large and tastefully 
planned country estate. The most attractive fea- 
ture of the grounds is the ‘‘green”’ at the rear of the 
main building on Garden street which is on a direct 
line with the central axis of the structure, the vista 
from the building being ended by a pergola. 
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Cross Section through Main Building on Principal Axis 
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DETAIL OF MAIN FACADE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN 


EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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HARTFORD, CONN 
AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL VIEW 
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ENTRANCE PORTICO 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 
EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF PORTICO 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 





EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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ROTUNDA 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 
EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


The Architect’s Agreements With the Owner 


PART II. 
SHOULD RECEIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 


HE question of the 

abandonment or sus- 

pension of a proposed 
building project is one 
which is of particular inter- 
est and importance to the 
architect. Where a build- 
ing project is abandoned 
during any stage of plan- 
ning, there is often a dis- 
agreement between the ar- 
chitect and the owner as to 
the equitable settlement of 
the service fee. We present 
clauses covering this subject, which have been se- 
lected from various typical contracts: 


I 


agreement. 


If the erection of the building is suspended or abandoned, 
our compensation for work already finished shall be as follows: 


Of total compensation— 


Should preliminary studies alone have been made, TWO- 
TENTHS (2/10); 


Should preliminary studies, general drawings and specifica- 
tions have been made, FIVE-TENTHS (5/10); 


Should preliminary studies, general drawings, specifications 
and details have been made, SEVEN-TENTHS (7/10); 
and such compensation shall become at once due and payable. 

Should the work be abandoned before drawings, specifica- 
tions and details have progressed sufficiently far to make it 
possible to take definite bids from contractors so that the 
cost may be known, commission for partial payment is to be 
reckoned on an approximate cost of.............. Should 
actual estimates have been received, then the compensation 
shall be based upon the lowest responsible estimate so re- 
ceived. 


Another method is thus indicated: 


If the construction or completion of the building should be 
suspended, abandoned or unreasonably postponed, or if, 
after paying the architect a sum equal to one and one-fifth per 
cent (1-1/5) upon the estimated cost of the work, the owner 
should for any substantial cause decide to sever his relation 
with the architect, he may, by resolution, terminate this con- 
tract; then in either of the above cases, the owner shall pay 
the architect such fees, reimbursements and compensations 
as shall be payable under this agreement for the work done, 
and such part of any further payment as the work done bears 
to the whole work required to be done to entitle the architect 
to such further payment, plus an amount equal to one per 
cent of the cost or estimated cost of the building, in lieu of 
any prospective profits, and as liquidated damages for any loss 
sustained by termination of this contract, and such sums so 
paid shall be in full discharge and satisfaction of all liability 
of the owner under this agreement; provided that in the 
case of aresumption of work to be determined upon, the owner 


N the first part of this article published in the 

May, 1922 issue of THE 
tion was given to the establishment of a_ proper 
business understanding between the architect and 
his client regarding the scope of service to be ren- 
dered and the amount and method of payment. 

In this concluding section there are presented 
several important points on which misunderstand- 
ing may arise between the architect and his client. 
Suggestions are made showing how these questions 
have been successfully covered in various forms of 


A careful study of the points set forth in this and 
the preceding part will serve to indicate clearly the 
important basic considerations which may be ex- 
pected as part of the problem of client relationship. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF AGREEMENTS WHICH 


may, by resolution, resume his re- 
lations with the architect under 
this contract, and in such event all 
payments previously made shall 
be held to be payments on account 
of the architect's total and 
compensation. 


FoRrUM, considera- 


fee 


Another method: 

After the work has proceeded 
on the drawings and it is decided 
to abandon the erection of the 
proposed buildings for causes be- 
yond our control, our charges for 
the work done at the time the 
project is abandoned will be based 
on the minimum charges of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
as follows: 

Upon completion of preliminary studies ONE-FIFTH 
(1/5) of the entire fee. 


Upon completion of specifications and general working 
drawings, exclusive of details, TWO-FIFTHS (2/5) addi- 
tional, making a total of THREE-FIFTHS (3/5) of the en- 
tire fee. Until an actual bid is received, charges to be based 
upon the estimated cost of the work. 


If after bids are received and it is decided for any reason to 
delay starting erecting the building for a period exceeding two 
(2) months, we are to receive two (2%) per cent of the cost 
of the work as a payment on account and the additional one 
(1°) per cent to be paid when work is started. 


Another question is that of additional charges. 
Here are selected clauses covering this point: 

First clause: 

An additional charge shall be made for alterations or addi- 
tions in plans after the plans have been approved by you; this 
charge will be valued in proportion to the additional time or 
services employed This provision shall not apply to any 
such alterations or additions made necessary by reason of 
errors, defects or incompleteness in the drawings, specifica- 
tions and details furnished by us. 


Alternative: 

When for any reason the owner shall request the architect 
to make material alterations in or modifications of the work- 
ing or detail drawings, after the acceptance of the‘ Preliminary 
Working Drawings” or request him to prepare studies, draw- 
ings or specifications for work not contemplated by the pre- 
liminary working drawings, the owner shall reimburse the 
architect the actual cost of drafting and specification writing 
plus seventy-five (75°) per cent thereof for general office 
expenses, commonly called ‘‘overhead,”’ and shall pay the 
architect a fair and reasonable profit for his services in con 
nection therewith. 

Alternative: 

That, if after a definite scheme for the said building has 
been approved, the owner makes a decision, which for its 
proper execution involves extra services and expense for 
changes in or additions to the drawings, specifications or 


= 
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other documents, or, if the architect is put to further labor or 
expense by delays caused by the owner or a contractor, or by 
the delinquency or insolvency of either, or as a result of dam- 
age to the construction work by fire or other unforeseen calam- 
ities, then such additional extra services and expense shall be 
paid by the owner at the same rates and the maximum amount 
therein stipulated shall be increased accordingly. 


The question of architectural supervision is one 
which is at best confusing to the average client. 
It is not often clearly understood by the client 
that architectural supervision does not always 
mean a constant watch set upon contractors and 
material men to make certain that the required 
number of coats of paint are actually put on or 
that the specifications are followed out in exact 
detail. This can only be expected when a clerk of 
the works or an architectural superintendent is at 
all times on the ground—a competent man whose 
salary is paid by the owner. 

Agreements covering this point of supervision 
should, therefore, be specific and purely under- 
standable. In examining various contracts, we 
found that the clauses relative to actual supervi- 
sion were as a rule vague and not clear as to the 
amount of time which the architect might be ex- 
pected to employ under the service fee agreed upon. 
This clause shows how this condition was met in 
one contract: 

We agree to superintend the performance of all labor and 
the installation of all materials in the construction of said 
building and see that all labor is properly performed and that 
all materials conform to contract specifications, and to 
promptly notify you of any delinquencies in either respect 
and to perform any duties in respect thereto that may be 
provided in any contract made by you with any contractor 
or material man. 

We to have authority in construction emergencies to order 
necessary changes at your expense and with your approval 
and to stop the progress of any work or order its removal 
when not in accordance with the contract. 

Our representative will make visits to 
for the purpose of consultation during the preparation of 
drawings and for the purpose of letting general contract, and 
at least visits for the purpose of general 
superintendence; should it be necessary or deemed advisable 
by you for us to visit the building more frequently, we will 
set the sum of per day for such additional 
visits. 

The employment of a clerk of the works and of 
engineers for special services should be clearly 
understood, together with the fact that their pro- 
posed compensation is a direct charge to the owner 
and not part of the architect's fee. Thus we have 
clauses similar to the following: 

The architect is to nominate the clerk of the works and the 
engineers for the acoustical work, the heating, ventilating, 
mechanical and electrical systems of the building, and their 
proposed compensation having been approved by the owner, 


the architect is by and with the consent of the owner to ap- 
point them. 


As the form of contracts will naturally vary in 
accordance with the type and size of the proposed 
building (and the extent of service offered by the 
architect’s organization), we quote a few special 
clauses which indicate points that from time to 
time will prove of impertance: 

Agency and agent liability clause: 
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In all transactions between yourself and contractors upon 
the work, we are to act as your agents, and all prices, rebates, 
charges and commissions procurable by us from any contrac- 
tor or material man shall insure to your benefit. Our duties 
and liabilities in this connection are to be those of agents only. 
The amount of our liability shall in no case exceed the total 
architect’s commission. 

Preliminary drawings: 

Owing to the requirements for enlarged facilities arising 
after the approval of the preliminary drawings, certain revi- 
sions in the general scheme have been deemed necessary by 
the owner, and the architect has been, and is engaged, in the 
completion of what are herein termed ‘Preliminary Working 
Drawings.”’ These drawings, at 1/8” scale to the foot, and 
consisting of plans and sections which will fix more accurately 
than is possible in the 1/16” scale preliminary drawings and 
general dimensions, close approximate seating capacities and 
general layout of interior partitions, are to be submitted 
within a reasonable time for owner's further approval. It 
is understood that these preliminary working drawings so 
approved shall then become the basis upon which the working 
drawings and _ specifications shall be formulated by the 
architect. 

The various points brought out in the foregoing 
discussion are those which constitute the more ordi- 
nary sources of disagreement between the archi- 
tect and his client. It is evident from an analysis 
of contracts that any unusual condition of service 
should not be left merely in the form of a verbal 
agreement but should be reduced to a specific con- 
tract clause or a specific paragraph in the letter of 
agreement. Attorneys who have had considerable 
experience in connection with litigation covering 
service claims of architects inform us that it is diffi- 
cult to get proper recognition or a fair understanding 
on the part of a jury as to the actual work which 
the architect does. Invariably this work appears 
in the form of court exhibits consisting of drawings 
and specifications. These exhibits do not indicate 
the great amount of time and experience involved, 
nor are they impressive when a jury fixes the 
amount which the architect is entitled to. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the wise procedure for an 
architect is to employ legal service for the purpose 
of avoiding trouble in preference to the forced 
employment of attorneys to present claims for 
service fees or to defend the architect in cases 
where the owner seeks to place upon him liability 
for damages in the form of excess costs or structural 
conditions and defects not fairly chargeable to the 
architect. 

It must be realized that the architect accepts a 
heavy business responsibility when he undertakes 
to expend the owner’s money in the construction 
and equipment of a building. This is the difference 
between the professional service of an architect 
and practically all other forms of professional 
service—that the architect actually accepts the re- 
sponsibility of spending his client’s money. Few 
other professional services include this feature. 
For this reason the architect cannot safely assume 
as a professional attitude that he has no interest 
in the legal soundness of the contractual relation- 
ship into which he enters when he accepts a com- 
mission to design and supervise the construction 
of a building of any type. 
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The Present Aspects of the Building Situation 


ERHAPS at no time in the history of building 

construction in the United States has there 

been so much interest displayed on the part of 
prospective building investors in regard to actual 
conditions in the building field and the possibilities 
of the near future. One of the important functions 
of service which the architect is called upon to ren- 
der is that of providing general information and 
advice to his clients in regard to building costs and 
conditions. This is a condition which is becoming 
more definite as the architect’s position as a giver 
of service in the economic scale becomes more 
firmly established. Conversely, it may be said that 
the security of the architect's position is becoming 
more and more dependent upon his ability to ren- 
der service of an advisory business nature as well 
as to provide building designs of asthetic and prac- 
tical merit. 

There are certain outstanding features of the 
building situation today which will have a direct 
bearing upon the attitude and mind of clients who 
have not yet fully decided to proceed with building 
operations. Other facts are pertinent to the archi- 
tects themselves, as they show an increase of activ- 
ity in many of the offices throughout the country 
and form some basis of anticipating future condi- 
tions. Perhaps the most interesting basic fact for 
consideration is that of the unusual building activity 
which has developed in the months of March, April 
and May. Referring for a moment to the chart 
shown on the first page of the Service Section in this 
issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, it will be 
seen that there has been an unusual increase in the 
volume of building construction during the months 
of March and April. Analyzing this increase of 
activity it is found that the month of April shows 
a volume of new construction in the form of con- 
tracts let about 20 per cent greater than in March. 
An increase is shown in all classes of construction 
excepting industrial building which shows approx- 
imately equal activity in two months. The out- 
standing classes of building construction, where 
increased interest in activity is indicated, include 
residential building, which constitutes about 40 
per cent of all activity, business buildings, educa- 
tional buildings, institutional buildings (hospitals, 
churches, ete.), public buildings and 
buildings. 

At the present time attention is focused princi- 
pally upon the volume of residential construction. 
As predicted many months ago, the first definite 
revival of construction activity has been in classes 
of buildings to meet residential demand and _ to 
provide community facilities for newly developed 
or growing residential sections. The recent reports 
of building activity have, therefore, been based to 
a great extent on activity in the residential field 
and many architects noting the volume of con- 
struction have wondered why their practice has not 
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increased in proportion to this reported building 
activity. A brief study of the classes of buildings 
which constitute this volume of residential con- 
struction provides an immediate answer to this 
question. A very large percentage of the volume 
of new contracts in the residential field is made up 
of small individual houses, developed from stock 
plans and through speculative builders in a man- 
ner which does not call for much architectural ser- 
vice. Another contribution to this large volume of 
construction has been through the medium of the 
speculative construction of multi-family dwellings 
(built without much thought of architectural ser- 
vice) in connection with a haphazard speculative 
building program designed to make profit out of the 
housing shortage situation. 

This condition has resulted in the construction 
of a great many speculative apartment buildings 
which have sold rapidly to investors on a basis of 
high rentals and quick profits. This type of con- 
struction has been a great drain on the building 
material stocks of the country, but it has now 
reached the point where in many parts of the coun- 
try the shortage of medium-priced apartments and 
small houses has been met almost to a point of 
saturation. We have been informed through reli- 
able sources that in the residential district of Chi- 
cago on May 1 of this year there were probably 
ten thousand vacant apartments, and we know that 
in many districts apartment rentals have dropped 
fully 25 per cent. We believe that this point is 
being approached also in New York, and that by 
the fall of the year there will be much less activity 
in the building of poorly designed and constructed 
housing operations. In fact this prediction will 
probably apply to much of the multi-family housing 
coming within the scale of moderate rentals. 

Just before writing this article we discussed this 
question with Walter Stabler, Comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and learned with 
interest that this organization, which represents the 
greatest single loaning institution in the United 
States, is making no more commitments for the 
financing of medium-grade apartment houses in 
and around New York. 


The Housing Program of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co. 


This discussion would not be complete without 
some reference to the broadly heralded effort of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. toward the stabili- 
zation of low-cost, multi-family housing to meet 
the needs of families requiring apartments on a 
low rental basis. Some months ago it was proposed 
that the New York state legislature grant to insur- 
ance companies the right to actually build and own 
apartment buildings and other types of housing 
for the purpose of assisting in alleviating the hous- 
ing shortage for New York. The Metropolitan 
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Life Insurance Co., under the right conditions, 
agreed to undertake an important part of this 
program by actually building up to one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of moderate cost apartment 
buildings. 

Authority was recently granted by the state legis- 
lature for carrying out this program and interest 
immediately focused on the final decision of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the actual 
program which it might carry out. It was proposed 
that this operation should represent the building 
of a large number of low-cost, multi-family build- 
ings in which apartments would rent at an average 
of $9 per room per month in vicinities where the 
average rental is $15 per room per month. This 
great insurance organization, having millions of 
policy holders among families of moderate in- 
come, has already contributed to alleviating the 
building situation through the medium of loaning 
millions of dollars monthly on housing projects. 
Similarly the interest in actually providing a large 
number of moderate-cost apartments in New York 
is not as a speculative real estate investment but 
as a definite attempt to bring down rentals for 
families which cannot afford to pay the rentals 
demanded in poorly constructed speculative build- 
ing operations and under the conditions of rentals 
which have in many cases been raised dispropor- 
tionately under the demand of housing shortage. 

With this praiseworthy objective in view and 
having removed any possible legal objections to the 
operation, we understand that the actual condi- 
tion of this project today is that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is ready to go ahead with the 
construction of fifty 32-family houses, built in two 
operations in the Long Island City and Astoria 
sections of New York, provided they are able to 
have structures of this nature so efficiently designed 
that the contract figures will insure the provision 
of $9 per room rentals which must provide for the 
maintenance of the building, pay 6 per cent inter- 
est on the investment of the insurance company, 
and provide 5 per cent per year to amortize this 
investment. Andrew J. Thomas of New York has 
been retained as architect to provide the necessary 
plans which are now about completed. A number 
of contractors are heing asked to bid on the work, 
and if the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. can be 
assured by these plans and figures that the pro- 
ject will meet the requirements outlined, this great 
operation will proceed immediately. 

Undoubtedly, many objectionable types of build- 
ing operation will be eliminated as rentals become 
stabilized through the controlling influence of large 
financial organizations and through such practical 
contributions to the housing situation as that 
described. This condition, however, will be of 
direct benefit to the building construction industry 
and is already tending to divert activity in the field 
of better class building construction, a condition 
greatly to be desired by those interested in eco- 
nomic progress. It is evident that to a certain 
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extent construction activity around New York is 
to be slowed up temporarily by a shortage of build- 
ing materials. Brick and lumber prices in the local 
fields have already shown a tendency to strengthen 
considerably, and labor conditions are not good. 

With all these facts in mind, it will be seen that 
we have passed the crest of the first wave of build- 
ing activity represented by speculative develop- 
ment. We are now entering the second and sounder 
period wherein better types of buildings will be 
constructed, and there will be much more activity 
in architectural offices. The great flow of building 
materials into the speculative phase of this period 
of activity is to be diverted toward the construc- 
tion of better types of housing and the provision 
of a great number of educational and institutional 
buildings, public buildings and business buildings. 
We are now constantly receiving reports of a favor- 
able reaction in architects’ offices. A number of 
good projects which have been buried in plan form 
for several years are being brought to light and 
made ready for actual construction. The shortage 
of building materials which is evident at some 
points will soon be offset by the greatly increased 
production activity which is to be noted at the 
plants of many building material manufacturers. 
The desire and tendency of the average material 
manufacturer today are not to raise prices under 
the present reaction but to develop a large volume 
of sales at prices made as reasonable as possible 
under the governing conditions of production. It is 
quite evident that a period of moderate prosperity 
may be anticipated, not only in the building indus- 
try but affecting all commodity markets, provided 
a definite effort is made to keep down prices and to 
eliminate the element of profiteering which often 
intrudes disastrously at the beginning of a period 
of sound demand. 

It is our prediction that the cost of building will, 
over a long period of years, decline gradually with 
here and there a brief increase as the volume of 
activity becomes unusually large. This is a logical 
prediction and indicates that the average building 
project may now be undertaken without fear of a 
too great decrease in reproduction value with the 
consequent shrinkage of investment and mortgage 
loan collateral. With the returning interest in the 
building field as an investment outlet, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the financial organizations which 
constitute channels for a large proportion of such 
mortgage bond investments by the public are invari- 
ably appreciative of the service of architects who 
have the ability to plan attractive and efficient 
buildings. Higher standards of design and archi- 
tectural merit are being set by such loaning institu- 
tions than ever before. This fact is highly signifi- 
cant to the architectural profession and should 
prove the forerunner of an ultimate better under- 
standing on the part of the building public as to the 
importance of the architect’s contribution and 
responsibility toward both the asthetic and eco- 
nomic success of the building of the future. 
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An Estate Development at Rye, New York 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


HE art of landscape 
design and gardening 
as a complement and 
ally toarchitecture is steadily 
being more appreciated by 
both architect and cultured 
layman. In domestic work 
especially the finest example 
of architecture is cold and 
forbidding without the in- 
timate connection with its 
site and the sense of repose 
and age that a well con- 
sidered planting scheme sup- 
plies. It is due to the intel- 
ligent co-operation of de- 
signers in these arts that we 
owe our large number of 
beautiful estates, for rarely 
is a site available that is fa- 
vored with a natural growth 
of fine trees and shrubbery 
masses; the setting must be 
created quite as much as the 
architecture. 
A great part of the fin- 





Antique Vase and Pedestal 


ished, well balanced appearance of the grounds and 
gardens of the Richard A. Rowland estate on the 
Boston post road at Rye, New York, is due to 
careful and well executed planning and the proper 





placing of large trees and 
shrubs rather than to years 
of natural growth on the 
site. When the commis- 
sion was turned over to the 
architect there was no foli- 
age whatever upon the long 
road frontage of the estate, 
none elsewhere on the tract 
and no trees excepting sev- 
eral large maples and a few 
pines. All the rest of the 
planting has been done with- 
in the period of a year and a 
half, including the moving 
of five maples of large size, 
sixty large evergreens and 
shrubbery of every descrip- 
tion, the trees and much 
fully grown shrubbery hav- 
ing been purchased and 
moved from nearby estates 
to obtain an immediate ef- 
fect at a minimum of cost. 
In the planning of the 
grounds of this estate, which 
embraces ten acres, the natural disposition of the 
land which was quite low on both sides of the house 
dictated the principal scheme. At the left of the 
house as it is approached, and arranged on a prin- 
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Details of Garden Temple at Center of Sunken Garden 


cipal axis of the house, is the sunken garden with 
swimming pool and rose garden as the main fea- 
tures. This required some excavation and the 
earth thus obtained was employed to fill the space 
below and at the right of the house which had been 
an unattractive swamp. This space was arranged 
as a large flower garden surrounded by lawns that 
were carefully graded to secure a rolling surface, 


much as nature provides. In transforming this 
site of comparative irregularity, all filling was ob- 
tained within the confines of the estate. The 
whole tract was laid with underground drainage, 
and all spring and marsh water drained towards 
the lowest point where a naturalistic pool was 
built at small expense. 


Accessory buildings are placed where they ter- 





Flower Garden, Looking toward Pergola 
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minate important vistas. At the far end 
of the flower garden and seen through an 
opening in the enclosing privet hedge 
is a pergola with a small room at each 
end which forms a shelter in wet weather 
and a pleasant place to sit on sunny 
days. Back of this pergola is set a hedge 
of French lilacs, 16 feet in height, placed 
so that at the time of year when they 
are in bloom their fragrance fills the per- 
gola. The long vista from the opposite 
side of the house is through the sunken 
garden with a gazebo or temple at its 
center, across the swimming pool which 
is 50 feet in length, lined with blue 
faience tiles and edged with a granite 
coping, and closed by a graceful struc- 
ture upon the axis of the vista, ap- 
proached by travertine steps and doing 
service as ateahouse. This little build- 
ing includes two dressing rooms with 
showers and a machinery room from 
which the water in the swimming pool 
is kept in circulation and from which the 
pool is emptied and filled. From this tea 
house a walk extends along the edge of 
the property through a partly wooded 
section to the naturalistic pool to which, 
as already explained, the estate is 
drained of all spring water and excess of 
rainfall. 

The tennis court which is set some dis- 
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Detail and Plan of Pergola at End of Flower Garden 
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tance back of the flower garden on the right of the 
house is surrounded by a high screen of lattice work 
of architectural character; at one end of the tennis 
court is a smaller court planned for handball, and 
at each side of the tennis court is a small shelter 
with stone seats for spectators. About the base 
of the lattice screen there is a pleasing combination 
of deciduous and evergreen planting to relieve the 
rectangular lines of the court enclosure. Through- 
out the grounds various small features of archi- 
tectural or decorative. interest occur where they are 
least expected—an Italian well font, several 
pieces of garden sculpture, partially hidden among 
trees or shrubbery, and a bird bath at the center 
of the flower garden. The material in these features 
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Structural Details of Enclosure 
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shows a texture of appropriate nature for the out- 
doors, and the robustness of form makes them at- 
tractive accessory notes to flowers and massed 
foliage. 

The entire estate is a well considered landscape 
treatment, in which architecture in classic vein 
and expansive open gardens are harmoniously 
combined. From a beginning of unfavorable con- 
ditions, a bare and somewhat swampy tract of 
land has been entirely transformed into the present 
attractive estate in the remarkably short time of 
less than a year and a half or about twelve months 
of actual work. With the more luxuriant growth a 
few years will bring and the ample scale of the gar- 
dens a place of unusual beauty will develop. 
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Exterior View of Lattice Tennis Court Enclosure 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY GARDEN, OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


A house not rigidly stylistic has a minimum influence on the garden. Although 
intimately related to the house, there is a happy freedom from convention 
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lation to the adjacent woods and as a setting for the house 


lower masses and of the structural lines of the garden are partic 


OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY GARDEN, OYSTER BAY, L. 
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VIEW FROM HOUSE LAWN 
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J. E. ALDRED GARDEN, LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 
OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Harmony in character between house and garden may usually be secured merely 
by the use of appropriate architectural details, garden ornamerts and plant forms, 
and opportunity for variety, interest and distinction is still almost unlimited 
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GARDEN AT IPSWICH, MASS. 
OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The strength and dignity of the pine woods have dictated the simple lines and forms of the 
garden; restrained use of architectural accents and appropriate plant forms give effective interest 
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The Building Congress Idea 


By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


LL those associated 
with the building 
industry should 

take a keen interest in the 
recently announced forma- 
tion of the American Con- 
struction Council. Its pur- 
pose as a conference or- 
ganization is made clear 


can now be measured; 


in the preamble to its 
proposed by-laws which 
reads: 


With the desire to place the construction industry on a high 
plane of integrity and efficiency and to correlate the efforts 
towards betterment made by the existing organization, all the 
component parts of the industry herewith join in the forma- 
tion of the American Construction Council, a conference asso- 
ciation representative of the whole industry and dedicated to 
the improvement of the service which the construction industry 
renders to communities, states and nation. 

The underlying idea of this council is that it is a 
body composed of representatives of all the ele- 
ments of the industry—architects, engineers, general 
contractors, sub-contractors, labor, material man- 
ufacturers and dealers, financial, bond and insur- 
ance organizations, public utility construction de- 
partments and representatives of federal, state, 
county and municipal bureaus or departments con- 
cerned with construction. It is clearly not the 
intention of this new organization to assume con- 
trolling direction of any operations in the industry 
or to relieve any of the existing separate organiza- 
tions of their natural functions and responsibilities. 
It is, as the preamble declares, a conference asso- 
ciation whose efforts shall be to correlate the efforts 
of the existing organizations for the betterment of 
the industry as a whole. 

It has been said in newspaper references to this 
organization that now for the first time this will 
be done. This is perhaps sufficiently accurate for 
a newspaper statement, but it is perhaps only fair 
to point out that it is not literally true. It has also 
been pointed out or intinmaated in recent editorial 
articles in the architectural press that there was a 
great opportunity for the architectural profession 
to do something towards correlating the work of 
the various elements of the industry, the inference 
being that the architects had not up to this time 
exerted any influence in such directions. This also 
does not accurately represent the facts. 

It is only fair to say that the first constructive 
step in the development of the movement which 
appears to be consummated by the organization 
of the American Construction Council was taken 
by the American Institute of Architects in the 
spring of 1920, just two years ago, when its board 
of directors reported its belief in the necessity of 
such a movement and received the authority of the 
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HE Congress of the Building Industry has put 

into practice an idea hitherto apparently con- 
sidered impossible of practical application—that 
employers, labor, material manufacturers and others 
of the industry can jointly discuss on equal terms 
matters of common concern, 


That this has been demonstrated is due to a group 
of forward-looking architects who have largely in- 
itiated the work; progress is being made and results 
the movement deserves the 
active interest of architects, because it offers them 
for the first time an opportunity to exert impartial 
and professional influence in an effective manner. 


convention to proceed. As 
a result of this action, a 
meeting was held in At- 
lantic City in September, 
1920, at which were pres- 
ent representatives of prac- 
tically all the elements of 
the industry. 

The need of closer co- 
operation between the dif- 
ferent groups in the in- 
dustry was argued, and 
the meeting was unanimous that some organization 
to this effect should be inaugurated. One of the 
fundamental ideas in the proposed scheme of organ- 
ization was the primary importance of local groups, 
working out their own local problems. Any at- 
tempt to settle matters nationally by a national 
committee would be sure to fail of results. It is 
inconceivable, for instance, that a national com- 
mittee could solve the problems of seasonal labor 
for both Boston and Los Angeles, Boston having a 
very serious problem of this kind, and Los Angeles 
as a matter of fact having practically no such prob- 
lem. Similarly, with the fundamental relation- 
ships between employer and employe in the indus- 
try, there are fundamental local differences, and it 
would be idle to attempt to lay down any national 
rules to control such matters. 

The movement which was started at that meet- 
ing was known as the National Congress of the 
Building and Construction Industry. The national 
committee was formed and preliminary meetings 
held, and preparations for a first national confer- 
ence started. It was felt, however, that until defi- 
nite progress had been made in the development of 
local groups, a national conference would be of no 
use. For this reason the national movement held 
itself in abeyance, excepting so far as it concerned 
itself with an effort to develop local groups. 

Building Congress groups were started early in 
1921 in New York and in Boston and have been in 
fairly active operation ever since. The New York 
group has developed a suggested code of ethics* for 
the building industry, which is one of the specific 
matters which the American Construction Council 
will consider. 


THE EDITOR 


This code of ethics has been favor- 
ably received and acted on in various localities and 
represents a consensus of opinion in regard to the 
right relationships and practices that should exist. 
Like the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments, 
if it were not only accepted but conscientiously lived 
up to, there would be little if any need for further 
efforts at improvement. 


*Published, THE ARCHITECTURAL 


ForuM, January 1922 
page 54, Service Section. 
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The Boston Congress turned its attention first to 
the question of seasonal employment in the indus- 
try, and after some weeks of discussion issued a 
brief report on the subject with a chart showing 
graphically and with approximate accuracy the 
trend of employment during a typical year in each 
of the principal trades. Of course issuance of a 
report does not correct the difficulty, and the prob- 
lem is one of extreme difficulty. It may well be 
doubted whether more than a portion of the diffi- 
culty can be overcome. In any event, it will need 
the co-operation of the owners of property, who in 
the last analysis are the ones who determine when 
work shall be carried out. If they could be made to 
realize that they would get a better grade of me- 
chanic and as a result better work in certain months 
of the year, even if the wage paid to the workman 
remained the same, they might rearrange a con- 
siderable amount of repair work and alterations so 
that the employment of the mechanics would come 
to a considerable extent in the low peak periods of 
employment. The owner, however, is a very diff- 
cult element in the industry to approach, as he is 
much less closely knit in his organizations, and is 
apt to work on an individualistic basis along lines 
of practical expediency that his own experience 
has developed. 

The New York Congress also developed during 
the present year what appears to be a most admir- 
able system of apprenticeship for the building 
trades. It is based upon the co-operation of the 
contractor and labor groups in the industry, and by 
their joint operation of a scheme for the industry as 
a whole, it seems to be assured of a degree of per- 
manency that has not been a feature of the various 
independent schemes that have been tried. 

Recently in Boston a meeting was held at which 
this apprenticeship problem was discussed, and the 
New York scheme explained by the educational 
adviser of the New York Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. Following the meeting the Boston Con- 
gress passed a resolution in favor of an 
ticeship system in these terms: 


appren- 


Whereas, an adequate supply of properly skilled mechanics is 

essential to the proper functioning of the building 

industry, and 

in the opinion of the Boston Building Congress such 

a supply cannot be obtained without an adequate 

system for the training and employment of appren- 

tices, be it 

Resolved, that it is essential to the interests of the building 
industry in the Boston district that a general system 
for the training and employment of apprentices be 
established, and be it further 

Resolved, that organized representatives of labor and of con- 
tractors in all trades connected with the building 
industry and other interested groups be sent a copy 
of this resolution, together with a copy of the New 
York system by way of suggestion, and that they be 
urged to co-operate in the establishment of a sys- 
tem for the Boston district. 


Whereas, 


The point in these various actions that is most 
significant is that they have all been the result of 
the co-operation of representatives of all the ele- 
ments in the industry, from the owner through the 
intermediate designing and administrative elements 
to the actual mechanic who places the material on 
the job. The report on seasonal labor is not an 
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outside analysis of the labor situation by some 
investigator, but is the result of frequent discus- 
sions with a group of labor men, analyzing statis- 
tics which they themselves have collected and pre- 
sented for discussion. The apprenticeship system 
is not some scheme being proposed by the con- 
tractors in an effort to get cheaper labor, or by 
labor with some hidden possible motive of limiting 
the number of apprentices that might be employed. 
It is a scheme to meet the practical needs of the 
growing industry, presented by contractors and 
labor men in conjunction with the other elements 
of the industry,—all being conscious of the fact 
that without an adequate, properly trained force 
of mechanics the other elements of the industry 
cannot function. 

These joint discussions have been a new experi- 
ence for those who have taken part in them, and 
they have been shown the great possibilities for good 
that lie in such joint action. Nothing so tends to 
break down barriers of misunderstanding and suspi- 
cion as meeting face to face in a discussion of com- 
mon problems. The misunderstanding and suspicion 
that exist in the building industry are its most seri- 
ous problems, and they can best be solved by just 
this sort of democratic co-operation, in which no 
element is superior in importance to any other ele- 
ment, but each is essential to the success of every 
other. 

Recently, active groups of the Congress have 
been started in the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon, and steps toward organization have also been 
taken in Philadelphia. There have been many iso- 
lated examples of co-operation between a few of 
the elements in the industry for some particular 
work, such as the classes for the training of me- 
chanics that have been developed in the last year 
or two in Philadelphia. They will gain in perma- 
nence and value when they have become merely one 
manifestation of general co-operation such as the 
Building Congress idea involves. 

In the opinion of those who are guiding the ini- 
tial steps of the American Construction Council, 
one of its first and most important activities should 
be the stimulation of the organization of similar 
groups in all the major centers throughout the 
country. Through the National Council the results 
of all these various local groups can be made avail- 
able to all, and the work of each greatly advanced 
in this way. The industry has long been over- 
organized in its individual elements, each seeking 
to foster its own interests, not consciously in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the other elements, but 
merely regardless of their interests; but the indus- 
try as a whole has been absolutely unorganized— 
one might almost as well or better say disorganized. 

Now at last, and for the first time, it seems that 
the industry may become conscious of itself as a 
whole, with the possibility—indeed let us hope the 
probability—that in so doing each functional ele- 
ment of the industry will be able to recognize more 
accurately its own relative position in the indus- 
try, and act with a broader conception of the inter- 
ests of the industry as a whole. 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


of any kind there must be careful consideration 

of all the various forms of service which are to be 
installed. Each of these forms has different require- 
ments which the architect should take into account. 
WATCHMEN’S CLOCK CIRCUITS. 
stations are desirable on large residence work where 
a number of outbuildings are to be patrolled. The 
magneto system is generally used, with a clock in 
the office or at some central point and with the 


|: drawing the plans for the wiring of a building 


number of stations required. 
No battery is used, as each 
station is a magneto genera- 
tor, the watchman inserting 
a crank in the magneto, the 
turning of which draws down 
the hammer at the clock, thus 
registering the number on the 
dial chart. One wire, com- 
mon to all stations, and one 
individual wire are required 
for the system. These should 
be run in conduits, 34-inch 
conduit as a rule being ample 
for general work of this kind. 
No. 16 rubber-covered wire is 
required. 

PROVISION FOR WIRELESS 
Station. In providing for 
the use of radio equipment it 
is important that the matter 
of “grounding” be carefully 


considered, as insurance re- 
quirements are strict and 
must be followed (Fig. 1). 


The room where the equip- 
ment is to be used should pref- 
erably be on an upper floor, 
andstandard insulators should 
be carried through the build- 
ing wall for the lead in wires, 
these insulators extending 
5 inches on each side of the 
wall, porcelain tubes not be- 
ing permitted. If there is a 
possibility of a sending sta- 
tion, a standard 100-ampere, 
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600-volt, single pole, double throw ground switch 
If a receiving station only is to be 
considered, the ground switch may be replaced by 
a short gap, or vacuum type lightning arrestor. The 
switch or arrestor must be mounted, so that the 
current-carrying parts are 5 inches from the surface 
of the building wall, and the ground wire should be 
not less than No. 4 B. & S. gauge. The switch must 
always be thrown to ground when the equipment is 
The switch is installed on the outside 


of the houseand may be opera- 
ted by opening a window or by 
means of an extension rod or 
toggle extending into the 
building. 

The insurance requirements 
are that the ground wire be 
exposed on the outside of the 
building, and this wire must 
not be run ina pipe unless the 
pipe is bonded to the wire at 
both ends. The wire may be 
grounded to a water main or 
an artificial ground as in Fig. 1. 

O_p BuiLpINGs. In_ the 
wiring layouts covering old 
buildings, the locations of 
outlets and general arrange- 
ment of circuits would be the 
same as for new buildings. In 
the construction, however, we 
are asa rule compelled to use 
B. X. armored wire, and the 
work should be laid out so 
that there will be as little cut- 
ting of the floors and timbers 
as is possible. If during re- 
pairs floors and ceilings are to 
be torn up, conduits may be 
used, or B. X. wire clipped 
into place without reference 
to the floors and ceilings. 
Where general repairs are not 
to be made the floors and 
baseboards must be pocketed 
and the wire fished from out- 
let to outlet (Fig. 2). 
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Where there is an unfinished attic, the floor boards 
may be removed and the outlets installed in the ceil- 
ing of the floor below, and the circuits dropped in 
the walls to switches and brackets. Feeder circuits 
as a rule may be carried up in the space around the 
chimney to the attic and there distributed to the 
outlets, the panel box and fuses being in the base- 
ment. For bracket outlets and switches on the 
floor above the basement the wires may pass up into 
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the walls from the basement. For ceiling outlets on 
this floor, however, the wires must pass up to the 
floor above, the baseboard being pocketed on this 
floor, as well as a pocket being cut in the floor at a 
point above the outlet, the wire then being fished 
through the two pockets to the proper outlets. 
B. X. armored wire is easily fished between timbers, 
and where care is used may be fished across timbers 
between furring strips, and between the lath and 
the bottom of the timbers 

In many cases it is not advisable to pocket floors 
or tocut baseboards. In such cases the ceiling must 
be pocketed, sometimes in two or more places, a 
hole made in the lath, and the hole patched after the 
wires are in place. Where walls are firestopped with 
brick, or in the case with many old houses where 
walls are heavily bridged, it may be necessary to cut 
through the plaster and to channel the firestopping, 
etc. to permit the wires to be drawn into place. 
On outer walls of brick, B. X. wire may be fished 


between the furring strips. Where, however, the 
plastering is on the brick without furring, the walls 
must be channeled to permit the wires to be con- 
cealed, or the wires must be run in exposed wire- 
mould or metal mouldings. 

Where panel boxes are to be placed on different 
floors, flexible tubing may be used for mains and 
risers. Rigid conduits are in nearly all cases used in 
the basement. Where possible, panel boxes may be 
located in closets on the different floors and the 
risers run in rigid conduits exposed, the conduits be- 
ing painted after installation. 

LIGHTING OF GrouNDs. The lighting of grounds 
or walks may be cared for on a general circuit con- 
trolled from one point, or where there are several 
buildings, circuits may be run out from each build- 
ing and controlled by means of local switches (Fig. 
3). While overhead lines and iron or finished 
wooden poles may be used for ground lighting, it is 
not advisable as the wires being small are likely 
to give trouble during winter ice storms. Possibly 
the most satisfactory method of lighting grounds is 
by means of iron poles and armored cable, the cable 
laid in a slot or trench 15 inches below the surface 
and without further protection. 

In the cable referred to the wires are insulated 
with rubber, made up in cable form and sheathed 
with lead, the lead covered with a serving of tarred 
jute, two tapings of steel ribbon, and a final serving 
of jute saturated in tar compound. The cable is 
finally given a bath of French chalk to absorb excess 
tar. This cable, which is very flexible, is waterproof 
and proof against reasonable mechanical injury, is 
made in all sizes, and can be had in any length. It is 
less expensive than underground conduit and wire, 
and is not laid to grade or with pits and splicing 
boxes. This cable may be run through a hole in the 
basement wall, and looped from pole to pole, the 
splices being made at the socket. A single switch 
may be used, located at a convenient point in the 
corridor, or where there are a large number of lights 
to be controlled a solenoid switch may be mounted 
in the basement and the monitor or push-button 
switch located in the corridor. All fuses, ete. 
should be located in the basement, preferably at the 
point where the armored cables leave the basement. 

PROPORTIONING FEEDER CABLEs. It is obvious 
that the capacity of a feeder cable must be ample to 
care for the combined loads of all wires served by the 
feeder, and that the capacity of the service main 
must be ample to care for the combined loads on all 
feeders. This does not mean that the cross section 
of the main must be equal to the combined cross 
section of all wires in the building, but that the 
capacity of the feeder or main must be ample to 
care for the greatest load or demand of the building 
at any time. In residence work the lengths of mains 
and feeder cables are such that if the copper is pro- 
portioned for the ampere load it will be amply large 
for all purposes. Each size of wire is allowed a 
certain current-carrying capacity, by the National 
Code, as given in the table. The allowable current 
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is the maximum amount that, if continued indefi- 
nitely, will not raise the temperature of the wire to 
a point harmful to the insulation. 

In proportioning copper, if there are ten circuits 
feeding from a panel, each circuit supplying six 100- 
watt lamps, and all of these lamps may be in use at 
the same time, the greatest, or peak load, will be ten 
circuits times six lamps, or sixty 100-watt lamps or 
6000 watts; if the feeder circuit is two-wire, 110- 
volts, the current demanded at the panel will be 
6000 divided by 110 volts, or 54.5 amperes. By 
consulting the table it will be seen that a No. 6 wire 
is allowed 50 amperes, a No. 5 wire 55 amperes, and 
a No. 4 wire 70 amperes. As No. 5 wire is not 
standard, two No. 4 wires should be used. Under 
like conditions, if the voltage were 110-220 volts on 
the three-wire system, we would divide 6000 watts 
by 220 volts, which would give a current demand of 
27.2 amperes. It will be seen that No. 10 wire is 
allowed 25 amperes and No. 8 wire 35 amperes, so 
three No. 8 wires are better. 

Likewise, if there were three panels in the build- 
ing, each with 6000 watts connected load, and say an 
electric range which will demand 10,000 watts at 
full capacity, the total connected load in the build- 
ing will be 18,000 watts for the panels and 10,000 
watts for the range, or a total of 28,000 watts. 
Now, 28,000 watts at 110 volts require 254.5 am- 
peres, and at 220 volts require 127.3 amperes. It 
is not probable, however, that every lamp and the 
full capacity of the range will be used at the same 
time, so that if the mains are proportioned for 80 
per cent of the connected load, we would require 
copper for 203.6 amperes on 110-volt, two-wire ser- 
vice and for 101.8 amperes on 110-220-volt, three- 
wire service, or two No. 0000 wires, or three No. 0 
wires respectively, the mains and feeders of course 
to be fused for their allowable carrying capacity. In 
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determining a percentage of the connected load for 
which to allow copper, the conditions of operation 
should be carefully considered and copper should be 
provided to care for the greatest average load that 
may be demanded; if there is a question of doubt, 
it is better to make the wire large than to take 
chances with too small feeders. 

Knife switches 
in these sizes: 


and fuses have been standardized 
30-ampere, 60-ampere, 100-ampere, 
200-ampere, 400-ampere and 600-ampere, and fuse 


clips are proportioned for these switches: 1-30- 
ampere, 31-60-ampere, 61-100-ampere, 101-200- 
ampere, 201-400-ampere and 401-600-ampere. 


The fuse cases are of different sizes, and each will 
fit the clips corresponding to the capacity. Thus, if 
the load is 65 amperes, we must use a 100-ampere 
switch, as no 65-ampere switch is made. This 
switch takes a 100-ampere fuse case, but the fuse 
wire in the case may be of any value between 61 
and 100 amperes. Likewise, if the load is 225 am- 
peres we must use a 400-ampere switch, but may 
use 225-ampere fuse wire in a 400-ampere fuse case. 
Thus, if we are to use a No. 4 wire, which is good 
for a load of 70 amperes, we must use a 100-ampere 
switch but must use 70-ampere fuses to protect 
this wire. It is immaterial whether we are using 
110-220 volts,—we must in all cases fuse to protect 
the current-carrying capacity of the wire. 

While bare copper wire and wires covered with 
weatherproof insulation are commonly used _ for 
outside circuits and line service, and while wires 
insulated with varnished cambric are used for cir- 
cuits that are subjected to high temperatures, the 
standard rubber-covered wires should be used for 
all interior work, whether these wires are installed 
in conduits, mouldings or on cleat construction. 
The table included here gives the current allowed 
for the different wires likely to be used. 


\ Armored cable’ 





Fig. 3 
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ALLOWABLE CARRYING CAPACITIES OF WIRES 
Diameter of Rubber 
B. & S. id wires in _ Area in insulation 
gauge mils circular mils amperes 
18 40.3 1,624 3 
16 50.8 2,583 6 
14 64.1 4,107 15 
12 80.8 6,530 20 
10 101.9 10,380 25 
8 128.5 16,510 35 
6 162.0 26,250 50 
5 181.9 33,100 55 
4 204.3 41,740 70 
3 229.4 52.630 80 
Z 257.6 66,370 90 
289.3 83,690 100 
0 325.0 105,500 125 
OO 364.8 133,100 150 
000 409.6 167,800 175 
200,000 200 
OO00 460.0 211,600 225 
250,000 250 
300,000 275 
350,000 300 
400,000 325 
500,000 400 
ISOLATED RESIDENCE PLANTS. In many loca- 


tions electric service is not available, or the service 
lines may be so far away that the cost of the pole 
line to the building may prove prohibitive. For 
such conditions the so-called ‘‘farm lighting plant” 
may be used. This equipment, which is furnished 
by several manufacturers, is nearly automatic in its 
action, and is not expensive to install or to operate. 
The plant consists of a small four-cycle, internal 
combustion engine direct, connected to a direct cur- 
rent generator, a storage battery and a switchboard. 
The engine uses kerosene and may be located in the 
basement. 

The plants are made in these capacities: 

300-watt size, operating at 16 volts, with 80- 
ampere-hour storage battery. 
lighting only. 

600-watt size, operating at 32 volts, with 80- or 
160-ampere-hour battery. This set may be used for 
lighting and for running a motor up to 14h. p. when 
the engine is running. 

850-watt size, operating at 32 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set may be used for 
lighting, operating table cooking equipment and for 
running 34 h. p. motor when the engine is running. 

1250-watt size, operating at 110 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set is of capacity to 
operate two or three flatirons, or table cooking 
equipment and a motor of 1 h. p. capacity, when 
engine is running. 

2500-watt size, operating at 110 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set will render all the 
service just mentioned and will operate motor of 
2 h. p. capacity with engine running. 


This size is used for 
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The smaller sized plant is available for use in a 
camp or small house for lighting only. 

The 600-watt and 850-watt plants operate at 32 
volts, and are of sufficient capacity to care for a 
large house or farm, and will run small motors, 
flat irons and the usual table equipment such as 
toasters, grills or chafing dishes. This voltage is 
standardized for these plants and the usual equip- 
ment is manufactured to operate on this voltage. 
In ordering such equipment, however, it is neces- 
sary to mention the voltage at which the equipment 
is to be used. 

The 1250-watt and 2500-watt plants will care 
for nearly any large residence or farm. The plants 
operate at standard voltage, and any standard 
equipment may be used on the circuits. 

In many cases such a plant is installed as an 
auxiliary to the regular electric service (where such 
service is intermittent, due to line trouble, or 
storms), as with its use, in the event of inter- 
rupted service, the plant may be started and render 
service until the lines are repaired. Where greater 
capacity is required than is available with one 
plant, duplicate equipment may be installed and 
connected to work together. 

The wiring layout for the building would be the 
same, whether the service wire is taken from the 
service lines or from the small isolated plant. When 
the plant is used as auxiliary to the outside service, 
a double throw switch is installed so that the service 
may be taken from the lines or from the plant at 
will. 

With the use of these plants a large fuel storage is 
not required, as the engine tank holds sufficient 
fuel to operate under average conditions from three 
days to one week, and the tank is refilled as needed. 
The engine is started by means of a switch or by 
means of a push-button, so that neither strength nor 
skill is required to put the plant in operation. When 
the battery is fully charged the engine automatically 
stops. 

On larger residence work it is customary to 
locate the plant in a stable or outhouse, the feeder 
cables running from the plant switchboard to the 
house and to the different outbuildings, also for 
the lighting of the grounds. Where possible, the 
feeder cables should be run underground, either 
through conduits or by using lead-sheathed, ar- 
mored cables. Where, however, to save expense, 
the feeder wires are installed on poles, the wires 
used should be large enough to bear the usual weight 
of ice and snow during the winter months; usually 
nothing smaller than No. 8 wires should be used 
for overhead lines. All overhead lines should be 
protected by lightning arrestors, one arrestor being 
used and connected to each wire, and all arrestors 
connected to a common ground wire, this to be 
securely bonded to a water pipe; the ground wire 
should not be less than No. 6; one set of arrestors 
is sufficient to protect approximately 2,000 feet 
of line. 














Elevator Installation 


PART II 


By HUBERT M. GARRIOTT, ARCHITECT 


N connection with elevator installations there 
is such a multiplicity of problems which con- 
front the architect at the start of the work that 

it is quite important to keep abreast of the times as 
to material and methods. In a previous discussion 
the layout of the hoistway and shaft was considered 
and some consideration was given to types of ele- 
vators. In this discussion we wish to call atten- 
tion to the types of doors and various accessories 
to the elevator equipment. 

There is no doubt but that one of the most per- 
plexing problems in connection with the elevator 
layout is the selection and arrangement of the 
doors. The difference between the size of the open- 
ing into the elevator which the plans call for and 
the actual sizes and development in the finished 
project is frequently a source of embarrassment to 
the architect. This is due to one of two things: 
first, the architects may not have been sufficiently 
careful in laying out the door openings; second, 
the car opening may not agree with the construc- 
tion of the elevator fronts and the underwriters’ 
requirements. A casual observation of elevator 
fronts and doors in commercial office buildings 
will show many instances in which the door when 
opened leaves a wide space between the edge of the 
jamb and the edge of the car platform (Fig. 1). It 
is safe to say that every such building carries a 
penalty charge on the insurance premiums because 
of such poor construction. In these instances a 
solid filler should be extended from the car posts to 
prevent accidents. Some such protective method 
is required by the insurance companies in order to 
eliminate the ‘‘defect’’ charge. It is in the intex- 
est of every architect and building owner to prevent 
the existence of this poor form of layout. All that 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 3 


is necessary is to see that the parts “hitch” to- 
gether and that there are no interstices between. 

The openings into the hoistway should be deter- 
mined at the same time that the general layout of 
the elevator shaft is decided upon, as the side clear- 
ance between the platform and hoistway walls abso- 
lutely determines the distance the side jamb of the 
doors should project beyond these walls, so that 
when the doors are opened the jamb of the open- 
ing and the clearance in the car will be opposite 
each other (Fig. 2). One can readily see how the 
corner post type of car will cause a smaller jamb to 
be constructed than the side post type, due to the 
difference in clearance. If the plans are first pre- 
pared with a side post type of car and then corner 
post construction is adopted, the fronts will not 
properly register unless the elevator fronts are 
changed as well. 

The problem of doors is one of a good deal of 
interest and much importance. Shall the door be 
a single sliding panel (Figs. 1 and 2) or shall it be a 
“two-speed, three-part’? door (Fig. 3), that is, 
with one standing panel and two sliding panels, or 
shall it be ‘‘two-speed, two-part”? with no standing 
panel? The type of elevator layout will control to 
a certain extent the latter method of construction. 
A two-speed, two-part type (Fig. 4) takes very 
much more space in the hoistway in order to de- 
velop the maximum amount of opening into the 
car than any other type. With the two-speed, 
standing panel type, it is obvious that two-thirds 
of the distance between the jambs may be clear 
opening and the sliding panels may slide behind the 
standing panel so that the minimum of hoistway 
construction is needed to accommodate these doors. 
On the other hand, the most inexpensive and most 
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frequently adopted type is the single slide panel 
which gives half of the opening. These are easy to 
construct and meet all the requirements of the 
In the modern 
office buildings, however, where the elevator traffic 
is large, particularly during rush hours, a two-speed 
door giving so much more opening into the car 
will afford greater facilities for handling the crowd. 

Where the door adopted is a single sliding panel 
it is always wise to hinge the standing panel so 
that the car may develop the maximum opening in 
case it is used in emergencies for carrying freight or 
furniture. With the two-speed doors this 
same provision is frequently of value. 

The designs of door and enclosure necessitate 
Modern building law requirements 
are reasonably uniform in calling for a tight en- 
closure rather than an open grille, such as was so 
customary when elevators were first used. The 
theory of fire prevention demands as few open 
connections between floors of a building as are 
practicable. As a result the majority of building 
codes insist that ‘‘all vertical openings,’’ meaning 
stairs as well as elevators, ‘““must be protected by a 
fireproof enclosure."’ The most common method of 
construction adopted to meet these conditions is 
the use of metal grilles backed up by glass in which 
wire is embedded. Clear or polished wire glass is 
always preferable for the doors as it enables the 
operator to see passengers at the various levels. 
This is more expensive than the pattern or rough 
wire glass, but the added cost is more than repaid 
in the better appearance. Elevator shafts prob- 
ably never can be made smoke-tight, but a shaft 
with glazed metal doors will act as a retardant 
to the spread of fire and will prevent the ‘“‘mush- 
rooming” of fire from floor to floor. 

There are on the market many safety devices 
which when attached to door or car minimize the 
possibility of accidents through doors being left 
open after the car has passed its landing or through 
carelessness in operation of the car before the door 
is closed. Probably 90 per cent of the injuries and 
fatalities in elevators are due to this. As a result, 
continual research is being conducted to find the 
ideal solution. A device to be perfect must pre- 
vent the opening of any shaftway door when the 
car is not level or within a few inches of level with 
the floor at any landing. It must also preclude 
the possibility of the car’s being moved before the 
door is tightly closed. It must, however, be so 
arranged that in case of accident the door may be 
opened from the well side so that passengers may 
escape. 

No elevator should be installed, even in unim- 
portant buildings, without some protective device. 
There are now door locks which control the cur- 
rent, others which hold the door in place until 
released by a “‘trigger’’ on the car platform, others 
which by means of an air check open or close the 
door when the car stops at a landing. All these 
devices are good for certain installations and each 


normal type car of small capacity. 


office 


some study. 
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has its appeal and strong adherents. Some of the 
elevator manufacturers have developed a patented 
mechanism by means of which a car is automati- 
cally leveled with the floor at any landing. The 
value of this device is at once apparent to those 
who have observed the carelessness with which 
some operators stop the car and to those who so 
frequently hear the ‘step down” or “step up, 
please”’ of the operator. One can readily see that 
the automatic leveling car cannot be instantaneous 
and consequently must “‘slow up”’ the “‘car miles 
per day.”” Ina high building a local elevator would 
be appreciably longer on each trip than if the oper- 
ator leveled the car by the switch. No doubt the 
defects will be overcome, and soon the high speed 
cars will be controlled at the stops with an accu- 
racy of level not now thought possible. 

Signal devices are important. In a multiple 
installation one can readily see the nearest ap- 
proaching car. There are those general types, 
“up” and ‘“‘down”’ lights, mechanical pointers and 
liquid columns. Of these the signal lights are 
probably the more common, although many of the 
other types are used. With the electric lights there 
is probably less mechanical difficulty than with the 
others, but a special distribution board which is 
quite complex is required. One part of the signal 
system which is frequently overlooked is the night 
bell. There should be in each car a bell which will 
ring when any button is pressed. This bell system 
should be controlled by a switch placed in the well 
near the first floor so that after the general business 
hours an audible signal may call the operator to 
the car. Many buildings also have a ‘‘call back” 
system. This consists of a series of buttons, one 
for each car, so that the starter may call any car 
from any position back to the street floor. 

It is a matter of some debate as to whether the 
operating switch should be located at the right 
hand or at the left hand of the operator. There is 
no set rule, and the location may be changed for 
special conditions. In a multiple installation, 
however, each car should have the switch in the 
same relative position so that the operators may 
not be confused in changing from one car to an- 
other. Some argue that the right hand is more 
subconsciously controlled and therefore the switch 
should be at the right; others think that the right 
hand is more adapted to the opening and closing 
of the doors, leaving the lesser work for the weaker 
member. This, however, like many other plans of 
elevator installation must be determined by the 
architect or engineer after considering all the 
phases of the system and the particular needs of 
the problem at hand. 

The ideal elevator installation combines the 
maximum of safety with the maximum speed in 
handling passengers, together with quiet operation 
and the minimum opportunity for carelessness, 
and at the same time the element of economical 
operation both as to current consumption and 
maintenance repairs. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FORECASTING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


IME was when the functions of design and 

construction were closely linked. The archi- 

tect worked out his designs with the artisans 
and craftsmen in the field, and there was a direct 
bond of sympathy between the man directing the 
work and those actually engaged in construction. 
Over the years the work of building has grown 
increasingly complex; our great modern buildings 
are made possible through steel construction, elab- 
orate foundations and a veritable maze of mechan- 
ical equipment that provides heat, sanitation, light 
and transportation. This development has resulted 
in specialization and we have today, therefore, the 
engineer who is chiefly concerned with construction 
and installation of equipment and the architect 
whose work is being increasingly restricted to archi- 
tectural design. The management of the construc- 
tion and, to a large extent, the determination of the 
methods of construction and the supervision of work 
have passed to the contractor. 

An important change has taken place also in the 
contracting field. At the beginning of the contract- 
ing system a general contractor was an expert 
builder, often qualified with thorough technical 
knowledge of the major building trades; but this 
field, too, has been narrowed down by specializa- 
tion so that we have the general contractor, profi- 
cient in but one trade or, as is perhaps more often 
the case today, with no technical knowledge of any 
trade but acting solely as a broker. 

This system has been responsible for some good 
in that it has developed individual sub-contractors 
and groups of workmen who are especially skilled, 
but offsetting this to a very large degree are many 
evils. The system primarily creates competition in 
prices, because the lower the sub-contract price 
the general contractor can secure, the greater his 
profit, and the pressure for low bids has resulted in 
the formation of countless sub-contractors’ asso- 
ciations, primarily for protection against the trad- 
ing of the contractor, but which once organized 
rapidly degenerate into price-fixing agencies. 

This system is a barrier to the architect in his 
desire to obtain the best type of construction. Asa 
remedy some architects have practiced the direct 
letting of contracts to the major sub-contractors, 
but on the whole this has not proved a satisfactory 
arrangement because there is lack of co-ordination 
between those trades directed by the architect and 
those directed by the general contractor, and the 
logical development of a scheme such as this would 
be the handling of all the contracts by the architect; 
but if this is followed, he becomes in fact a general 
contractor, which duty architects as a whole are 
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not yet ready to accept for professional reasons. 

The greatest single difficulty architects experience 
is their inability to forecast accurately construction 
costs, and this is natural because by the very na- 
ture of modern building conditions they have little 
opportunity of getting fundamental information 
regarding building costs. A definite need exists for 
some method which will enable the architect to be 
the judge of costs and thus meet the requirements 
that the public imposes on him because of the tra- 
ditional position he is held to occupy. Knowledge 
of costs is likewise necessary from the economic 
standpoint of the architect himself, because as 
practice is carried on today thousands of dollars 
are wasted in the preparation of drawings which are 
later discarded when bids are taken. Any scheme 
to eliminate this difficulty must, 
elastic 


therefore, be 
one that will permit the checking of costs 
and the design of a building to go along hand in 
hand. The first remedy might appear to be the 
addition of an estimating department to the archi- 
tect’s organization, but this again entails a com- 
mercial consideration in that the architect will be 
placed more or less in the position of guaranteeing 
costs, and this is as yet not conceded to be within 
the professional limits of the practice of architecture. 

A more practical scheme, and one that does not 
conflict with professional considerations, is a closer 
working arrangement between the architect and a 
selected number of the better type of general con- 
tractors. This means that the architect must place 
absolute confidence in the integrity and _ skill of 
the contractor, but it should not be difficult to find 
men of this caliber who will respect the opportu- 
nity for co-operation which the architect’s attitude 
makes possible. A close working arrangement such 
as this will enable the architect to check his costs as 
his design proceeds; his materials of construction 
and methods of building will be determined with 
the limits of cost always in mind; he will be in a 
position to have a voice in the selection of sub- 
contractors, and his assurance of getting good 
workmanship will accordingly be greater. His esti- 
mates will present to the client not his own guaran- 
teed costs but those of reputable builders. The 
greater degree of harmony in construction resulting 
from such co-operation will also insure more prompt 
completion of the building—an important consider- 
ation to the owner. 

The architect, on his side, gives up nothing but 
the doubtful advantages of competitive bidding, 
and any merit this system may once have had is 
overbalanced by the greater good resulting from 
according the fair dealing, intelligent contractor a 
professional status which will eventually tend to 
raise the standards of the entire building industry. 
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DRAWING ROOM DESIGNED BY PAUL CHALFIN 
ADAPTATION OF THE ITALIAN-LOUIS XV PERIOD 


Contrast of color values, harmony of scale and perfect relation between the furniture and the 
background are rarely realized as in this room. The remarkable contrast of the most elaborate 


ornamentation to the simple composition of the wall surfaces and the relation of the furniture 
grouping to the architecture mark this as one of the most brilliant rooms executed in America 
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Adapting the Eighteenth Century Interior 


By HOWARD MAJOR, ARCHITECT 


HE architect entrusted with the interior deco- 

rations of a house has an opportunity for 

complete expression; he is enabled to supple- 
ment, to contrast, to harmonize his interior archi- 
tecture with his interior decoration. 

It is thoroughly appreciated that however skill- 
fully the facades of the house are designed, the 
effect lacks charm and atmosphere without the 
aid of proper planting. Likewise, the carefully 
handled interior requires the proper furnishing, but 
this fact most architects apparently overlook. Cli- 
ents invariably consult the architect upon the land- 
scaping, but unfortunately rarely upon the decora- 
tion. Probably the professional instinct of the 
architect causes him to hesitate soliciting from the 
client a commission in this field, but having the 
true interests of the work at heart and a full realiza- 
tion of the results in mind, a decided effort should 
be made to either execute or supervise the furnish- 
ings. The architects of the eighteenth century 
well understood this important phase of not only 
arranging, but actually designing the various 
pieces necessary for a completely furnished home. 
The well known example of the brothers Adam may 
be cited, as their designs in furniture and even in 
silverware are famous. 

PLANNING THE INTERIOR. Having emphasized 
the importance of the architect's executing or super- 
vising the decorations, some suggestions are offered 
to help to attain a satisfactory result. The earliest 
sketches of the house must include thought of the 
decorative scheme. This will counteract the com- 
mon fault of too much fondness for the facade to 
the detriment of the interior. Care should be 
taken to avoid the mistake of planning a facade of 
one style with an unrelated interior of another. 
The windows are the common property of both and 
will be a jarring feature to one or the other. With 
the early sketches must be determined the general 
period or related periods of the whole. This deter- 
mined, the proportions of the various rooms can be 
intelligently studied, bearing in mind the peculiar- 
ities ot proportions of the selected period, the loca- 
tion of the chimneypiece, its proportions and scale, 
and above all the furniture grouping. A vista of 
the chimneypiece from the hall is a desirable fea- 
ture, while closely flanking the breast with win- 
dows or doors is unwise; daylight directly in the 
eyes of the group around the fire is uncomfortable, 
as is also circulation past the group through the 
doors. Where doors are unavoidable those pan- 
eled in wood are preferable to those of glass. A 
deep projection of the chimney breast is extremely 
awkward; a breast projecting from two to six 
inches is of sufficient emphasis, and often the en- 
tire elimination of the breast is desirable. 

Probably one of the greatest faults in our domes- 





tic architecture is the arrangement, the proportions 
and the scale of the windows, from the viewpoint 
of the room, and I dare say it is this feature alone 
that convinces the decorator that our profession 
has much to learn. Design the window from the 
inside of the house and adapt the facade to it. 
In eighteenth century usage, of which this article 
treats, the window is invariably given a dignity 
attained by height and vertical proportions. The 
height of the window dominates the height of the 
door; this is invariably true excepting possibly in 
some few farm dwellings. Often it is advisable to 
place two windows instead of one on the side of 
the room, that a decorative piece of furniture may 
claim the axis. The entrance door with well defined - 
vertical proportions should be placed in a com- 
manding position, bearing well in mind the furni- 
ture arrangement, and avoiding a wider opening 
than necessary if scale is to be preserved. 

For the sake of balance or design, blind doors 
may well be used where they are of secondary im- 
portance. Never use glass doors in the interior. 
They are a contradiction of their intended use. 
The designer must ever bear in mind that an atmos- 
phere of charm and character is essential to a suc- 
cessful room. This is often attained by introduc- 
ing quaint period discrepancies of proportions or 
features. Studiously avoid the commonplace, and 
be ever on the watch for quaint motifs—motifs that 
have variations from the rules of Vignola and the 
common practice and that are unusual and effec- 
tive. Always have in mind scale, and realize the 
constant tendency towards heaviness and towards 
detail suitable only for the exterior. 

Never, in planning, use a room as means of 
access to another room. It is impossible to create 
a feeling of comfort in a room used as a passage. 

ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. Throughout the last three 
quarters of the eighteenth century on the conti- 
nent, in the British Empire and America, there was 
a strong similarity of decorative principles, al- 
though each country had its individualities. In 
this century are well defined the dignified, the ver- 
tical and the classical motifs. When paneling is 
used the vertical lines decidedly predominate, and 
occasionally the corners of the room are elimi- 
nated by an are of paneling connecting the sides 
and successfully softening the sharp effect of the 
rectangular room. Further interesting shapes were 
developed, the most successful of which are those 
of an elliptical or circular plan, and rooms with 
segmental ends. Wall surfaces are generally 
painted, and paneled rooms of hardwood and walls 
covered with fabrics are also introduced. In this 
period it is noted that the tapestry, so much in 
favor in the earlier work, is fast disappearing, being 
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Living Room Designed by Paul Chalfin 


In this eighteenth century Venetian room the grouping of the chairs either side of the commode is unusual 
and well related to the architecture of this interesting wall with its marbleizing and other quaint features 


supplanted by mirrors, portraits and highly deco- 
The flooring, particulariy in 
Strange to say, 


rative paintings. 


France, offers interesting study. 
very large scale oak strips are used, filled with 
herringbone or other patterns, 


alternating black and _ white 
squares of marble are much in 
vogue in the halls and corridors. 
The chandelier, used with 
candles and reflected in the 
mirror, is a feature of decora- 
tion, and much thought and 
skill were expended upon its 
design. The happy use of crys- 
tal combined with delicate metal 
work gave a lightness and play- 
fulness as a decorative feature 
hard to surpass. This chande- 
lier created the excuse for the 
interesting centerpieces of the 
period upon the otherwise gen- 
erally plain plastered ceilings. 

FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT. 
In well planned living quarters 
the problem of arrangement re- 
duces itself to the living room or 
library or both; since the din- 
ing room and the sleeping room 
arrangement is quite obvious, 
the treatment of the former 
only shall be considered. 
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Probably a one-quar- 
ter-inch scale plan of 
the room is for the ar- 
chitect the most con- 


venient and __ practi- 
cal for studying the 
grouping of furniture. 


Each piece of furniture, 
the lamps and the fab- 
rics can be _ indicated 
and notations made in- 
dicating the character, 
design and color thereof. 
This small pencil study 
can be varied as prog- 
ress is made upon the 
selection of the various 
objects, and it can read- 
ily be carried in the 
pocket to consult when 
shopping. It will form 
a nucleus when the vari- 
ous pieces are assembled 
in the room for a first 
arrangement, and it is 
surprising how seldom 
it greatly varies. Con- 
sider carefully the per- 
sonal element, that is, 
the probable use of the 
room and the type of 
people that will dwell in it. When grouping, as in 
architecture, avoid hackneyed arrangements. Aim 
to create comfort, charm and individuality, and 
try to secure a result that is personal. The major 
sitting group, naturally near the fireside, comple- 
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Sitting Room in House of J. A. Burden, Esq. 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


With the introduction of an American empire mantel of black marble, contrasting bare but well 
proportioned walls, an air of elegant simplicity is produced. The Louis XVI chair and the small 
projection to the chimney breast also help to attain this effect 
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ments that architectural feature, the chim- 
neypiece. This group, primarily one for 
conversational purposes, is composed of 
absolutely comfortable chairs or settees 
flanked by small tables for reading lamps, 
ash trays, books, matches and other details 
making for comfort and convenience. This 
conversational group can readily be in- 
creased by the addition of small side chairs, 
which have their decorative place elsewhere 
in the room. The arrangement of objects to 
be placed against the walls, such as com- 
modes, console tables, settees, etc., is the 
next detail to be determined. Often these 
pieces will suggest secondary sitting groups, 
composed of fewer and possibly smaller 
chairs than the major group. Next to com- 
fortable lounging pieces, nothing gives more 
actual comfort, as well as the appearance of 
comfort, than many small, low tables con- 
veniently placed. 

SELECTION OF FURNITURE. Upon the 
consideration of the furniture the question 
of the antique versus the reproduction im- 
mediately arises. The charm, the individual- 
ity, the sense of possession of the old can 
never be attained by the new. The ever 
increasing intrinsic value of the antique 
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against the decreasing value of the modern Living Room Designed by Paul Chalfin 
— a ee oe 7“. In this adaptation of the Italian empire is a well balanced furniture arrange- 
Seems to answer finally the question. lhe ment, directly related to the architecture. Many small tables conveniently uaa 
introduction of a few antiques in the home and the screen tend to create an intimate effect 
has often resulted in the making of a collector. ciation and knowledge of taste in our country. 
Year after year more are going in for this sort of The period of the architectural background 
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thing, and it is greatly increasing an artistic appre- should dominate the period of the furniture. It is 
often advisable to in- 
troduce pieces of other 
periods that harmonize 
and are related to soften 
the set effect of a single 
period. Rooms executed 
in the periods of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth 
centuries will frequently 
be greatly improved 
by the introduction of 
pieces of considerably 
later periods. For in- 
stance, a chair of the 
time of Louis XV with 
its voluptuous curved 
lines will create a happy 
freedom of movement 
and contrast with the 
heavy, rectangular lines 
of the earlier period. A 
chair of the original 
period with its straight 
lines placed in the 





The Living Room of J. A. Burden, Esq. 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


same position would 


most likely prove awk- 
An English room of the first half of the 18th century, in pine paneling. The furniture is grouped about the : : 
fireside, complementing the chimneypiece, and the comfort of this group is increased by the very small pro- ward and uncomtorta- 
jection of the breast. A few small tables grouped with the upholstered chair or sofa would increase the effect of bl N ; 
livableness and comfort ue. 2 eedless to say, this 
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Louis XV chair should not be of gilt covered with 
satin, but of oak or walnut covered with needle- 
work or velvet, and thus it would be related in 
material and contrasted in form. Introduce hori- 
zontal planes of furniture to contrast with the ver- 
tical lines of the walls—commodes and consoles of 
about uniform height, settees and chairs and tables 
likewise. This principle explains the low commode 
as generally more acceptable than the high type of 
furniture. 

For the wall decorations, probably nothing is 
more characteristic than the built-in mirror over 
the chimneypiece, and upon other axes of the room. 
Hung in a formal manner, portraits, architectural 
landscapes, Venetian scenes and other kindred 
subjects employed by the eighteenth century ar- 
tists are very valuable material. Although ex- 
tremely difficult to arrange, small miniatures inti- 
mately groupedare typical and create a delicate and 
charming touch characteristic of the bygone age. 

Again, the smaller pieces should be arranged 
around the large, and if possible all pieces should 
be experimented with in the room before arriving 
at a decision. Pairs of antiques are desirable and 
excellent for balance. The intrinsic value of the 
individual piece of a pair is greater than that of 
a single piece of the same design. The commode, 
very characteristic of this period, is almost indis- 
pensable from a decorative viewpoint and is also 
useful. Marble tops to furniture are also charac- 
teristic and create an air of elegance. At least four 
side chairs are advisable even in the smaller rooms. 
Generally they are the only chairs that can be 
easily and comfortably grouped around a bridge 





A Painted Louis XV Chair Shown in Measured Detail 


Courtesy of Henry Forbes Bigelow, Architect 
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table, as well as increasing one of the conversa- 
tional groups. Complete sets of furniture indicate a 
lack of thought and create a hard, set appearance, 
void of interest. The large, all-upholstered sofa 
and chairs as well as the long table are too heavy 
and cumbersome for the scale of this period. The 
deep armchair or settee with an interesting ex- 
posed wood frame, with good upholstering, is as 
comfortable and often more so than the heavier 
all-upholstered pieces. 

CoLor. The problem of color and fabric is least 
understood by the architect and best compre- 
hended by the decorator by reason of their respec- 
tive trainings. To equip himself for successful 
decoration the architect must give to color study 
and research. I would advise the student to ac- 
quire a thorough understanding of the simple the- 
ory of color, and in his first commissions to adhere 
closely to the principles laid down. When these 
are mastered, he should allow his fancy a free rein, 
and play his color as humor or inclination dictate 
and be guided by his instinct or good taste. Full 
intensity of color may be used successfully in 
small areas, whereas backgrounds should never be 
so. However, be not afraid of colored walls, as 
they produce most interesting rooms, particularly 
after the abundance of gray walls that greet us 
everywhere. Few realize that color and its dis- 
tribution are as typical of the periods as is form, 
and because of the small number of works which 
are available it is extremely difficult to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. A trip to 
Europe, studying exclusively at first hand period 
color, fabrics and furniture, is the surest means of 
learning this art. If this be impossible, the muse- 
ums and antique shops offer endless opportunities, 
and many old rooms in the original color may be 
studied. When the peculiarities of period color 
and period application of color are understood they 
will prove of great value for unusual expression. 

During the eighteenth century the art of marble- 
izing became very popular and its use created many 
interesting and highly decorative effects and imag- 
inary marbles. Even in staid little masterpieces 
such as the Petite Trianon it was common prac- 
tice to marbleize the wood bases to match the 
marble of the chimneypieces. In America the 
floors were frequently painted blue, red or yellow, 
producing a very interesting and quaitt effect. 

Bizarre color schemes are apt to make for notori- 
ety—and then the morgue, for only the sane can 
survive. Color has such enormous variations both 
in itself and in its possibilities of distribution that a 
particular color scheme need never become hack- 
neyed. I suppose no color scheme is more common- 
place than red and green, but I have never tired 
of using or living with it. Avoid extreme color 
schemes that are in vogue, for they are of short 
life and hence generally mean a discontented cli- 


ent. I recall that several years ago nine out of 


ten people doing over a room were using black and 
white. A year or so later those who could afford 
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DRAWING ROOM, HOUSE OF OAKLEIGH THORNE, ESQ., NEW YORK 
ALBERT JOSEPH BODKER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF LIVING ROOM, APARTMENT OF WILLIAM M. 
WILLIAM M. ODOM, DECORATOR 
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understood by the architect, while those of 
the material and quality of the material will 
offer a new field for thought and study. 
Various materials are typical of various 
periods. The taffetas and satins were much 
in vogue during the eighteenth century but 
the rich silk velvets of this century were a 
characteristic note in the earlier centuries. 

The quality of the materials should be the 
quality of the other decorations. If a few 
notes of linen or chintz are introduced the 
appearance of ‘‘dressiness’’ will be elimi- 
nated. The scale of the design in the fabric 
must be in harmony with the size of the 
room and in harmony with the furniture it 
is to be used upon. The predominating 
fabric will likely be used in the window 
hangings, and other fabrics should be re- 
lated to it. This hanging is more digni- 
fied if it is not reintroduced, although it is 
advisable to repeat the color elsewhere. A 
fabric of less importance should be repeated 
in several places. Contrast adjoining fabrics 
either in color, design or material. 

It is essential that a balance of color be 
created in the room, and often a most in- 
teresting solution is a triangular grouping. 
For reference and record it is an excellent 

idea to form a color chart of each room by 

A well handled and characteristic example of Louis XVI paneling. The over- — ° ° ° . . 
door paintings enhance the vertical effect of the doorways and the large painting affixing cuttings of each fabric and color of 
OEE Ce See the painting upon a paper mount. This 

it were redecorating these same rooms differently. chart should be carefully filed, as it is likely that 

Faprics. Other factors of importance besides the room will require additional materials in subse- 
that of color are to be found in the fabrics. Those quent years, and in this case it will prove of great 
of the design, the period and the scale will be assistance in the selection of added furnishings. 
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Reception Room in House of Oakleigh Thorne, Esq. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect 


ro 








Living Room in House of Egerton Winthrop, Esq., Syosset, Long Island 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


An interesting room of the style of Louis XVI, with chintz wall covering characteristic of the period and relieved by taffeta cur- 
tains. The grouping of two windows at the end of the room with space for the commode between is excellent. The furniture is 
well grouped around the French chimneypiece, with typical mirror over it, and an atmosphere of comfort has been attained 
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PRIZES OF ROME IN ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


HE American Academy in Rome announces 

its annual competitions for fellowships in 
architecture, sculpture and painting. They are 
each for a term of three years, with a stipend of 
$3,000 for travel. Studio and residence at the 
Academy are provided free of charge and board 
is given at cost. The competitions, which will 
be held in various institutions throughout the 
country and which will probably begin in late 
March or early April, are open to all unmarried 
men, citizens of the United States. Entries will be 
received until March 1. Anyone interested should 
apply for detailed circular information and ap- 
plication blank to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE THROUGH 
ENGLISH EYES 


HE various English architectural publica- 

tions which come to our office frequently 
gratify us by their frankly expressed appreciation 
of work being done in America. Apropos of an 
exhibition of photographs and sketches of Ameri- 
can architecture recently opened in London, the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
makes these observations: 

“If Paris gives the finest architectural training 
in the world, it is America that provides the 
opportunities for practice, without which we 
should never know the value of that training. 
For architecture as learned in Paris and practiced 
in the United States is a very wonderful thing. 
It is the most alive of all the arts, and consider- 
ably the most important, for there is no expression 
of American life so complete as its architecture. 
For these reasons the exhibition of American 
architectural work now open at the galleries 
of the Institute is of the greatest importance. 
The selection is confined to buildings erected 
within the last 20 years, by the leading ar- 
chitects of our time. 

“Tt is well for us to recognize at once that 
American architects are more successful in the 
handling of the larger problems of design than we 
in England. This statement requires no qualifica- 
tion. The frank acceptance of the fact can be 
only beneficial, for it will lead us to a very careful 
examination of the work shown in this exhibition, 
and a reasoned consideration of the qualities by 
which it is distinguished. The time is opportune 
for such consideration, for London is being re- 
built, and there is a sense of uneasiness abroad as 
to the form that our new streets are taking—a 
misgiving that all is not well. It is good, there- 
fore, that we should turn our minds to the great 
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achievements of America in architecture, so well 
represented here, and make a few blunt compari- 
sons with conditions in England.”’ 

While highly appreciating the praise which our 
English cousins so freely accord us, and while 
thankful for the talented architects whose work 
has earned the praise, we nevertheless understand 
full well that such would not have been possib!e 
had it not been for the training and grounding in 
architectural design and practice which American 
students have received from France and England. 


CALIFORNIAN ACTIVITIES 


HE Stockton Association of Architects has 

started a campaign to lower the cost of build- 
ing and has presented a petition to the Building 
Trades Council and the Building Trades Crafts- 
men of the city of Stockton, asking a 121% per cent 
reduction in all building trades wage scales, to 
take effect January 1, 1922. They have also taken 
up the matter of price reductions on those mate- 
rials which have not shown a sufficient percentage 
of reduction since the peak. With this in view, the 
architects have pledged the Association not to 
specify materials that are held at exorbitant 
prices where substitutes can be found, and not. to 
specify any material handled by a manufacturer 
or dealer who is putting exorbitant prices on his 
products. The matter of illegal combinations of 
dealers and manufacturers in restraint of trade is 
also being taken up with the federal authorities. 
There is also to be held, January 21 to 28, under 
the auspices of the Association, an architectural 
and building material exhibit. A comprehensive 
line of building materials is to be exhibited, show- 
ing all new and modern building materials and 
new and economical methods of building con- 
struction and a large exhibit of architectural 
drawings, photographs and models. The presi- 
dent of the Stockton Association of Architects is 
Glenn Allen, 37 South Aurora street, Stockton, 
California. 


AN EXHIBITION OF TEXAS WORK 


HE first of what is intended to be an annual 

exhibition of Texas work will be opened by 
the Dallas Architectural Club at the Jefferson 
Hotel, beginning February 11 and lasting one 
week. The exhibition committee invites the sub- 
mission of examples of work, including photo- 
graphs of executed work, drawings, renderings, 
sketches or models which illustrate architecture, 
sculpture or decoration. All drawings must be 
framed, mounted or neatly matted; color mats 
are preferred and exhibits should reach Dallas 
not later than February 6. The exhibition com- 
mittee may be addressed at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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“Why, then,” you ask, “do you make 
your doors with a soft wood core and 
hard wood faces? Do you do it 
because it is cheaper?” 


Not a bit of it. We do it because when 
once they are put in a partition, they 
stay put the way they are put. No 
warping. No twisting. No cracking. 
The doors close and the latch clicks 
every time. 


Some call them veneered. They are 
more than veneered. 


They are built up doors. Built of 
soundly seasoned wood with the grain 
of the core and face running in opposite 


shall give you first call. 





directions. If one starts pulling, the 
other begins holding back. One neu- 
tralizes the other. 


It stays put where it is put. 


Which is exactly what it is made to do 
and exactly what the entire partition 
does. 


So much for what I say about our parti- 
tion. Here is what The Stamford Lum- 
ber Co. of Stamford, Conn., makers of 
sash, doors and window frame says, in 
a recent letter. 





President 


Telesco Partition and paneled wainscoting recently 
shipped us has been erected complete, and we find that 
it is satisfactory in every respect; in fact, it is better than 
we expected. Our customer is more than pleased. He 
realizes he has a good job. 


When again in the market for partitions, we certainly 


THE STAMFORD LUMBER CO. 


Samuel De Vorken. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE ASSOCIATED 
TECHNICAL SOCIETIES OF DETROIT 


VIDENCE of the growing spirit of co-operation 

between technical societies within the various 
professions is seen in the definite affiliations which 
have been arranged in a number of cities within the 
past few years. This is a most encouraging sign of 
the broader viewpoint that the professional man is 
taking with reference to matters of public policy 
where his advice and active participation will exert 
an influence for great good. In Detroit the profes- 
sions have taken the most recent action along these 
lines and we are advised that the matter was taken 
up seriously in June, 1921, by the organization of 
a Temporary Council composed of two delegates 
from each of the several societies interested. The 
afhliation is now an accomplished fact, taking effect 
January 1, 1922 by the ratification of these twelve 
societies: Detroit Section, American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Detroit Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers; Michigan Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
Detroit Post, Society of American Military Engi- 
neers; Detroit Section, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Detroit-Ann Arbor Sec- 
tion, American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers; Detroit 
Engineering Society; American Chemical Society 
and Detroit Chemists; Michigan Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; Detroit Section, 
Michigan Society of Architects; Detroit Chapter, 
American Society for Steel Treating. 

The Permanent Council met and _ organized 
December 13, 1921 and elected officers for 1922 as 
follows: Chairman, P. W. Keating; Vice Chairman, 
A. A. Meyer; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter R. 
Meier. 

The engineers, architects, chemists and other 
technical men of Detroit have for some time ap- 
preciated the need of one central association to 
represent their combined interests. A central 
office will now be established for conducting the 
business of the several societies. In the past, the 
several societies each held a number of meetings 
throughout the year and frequently they occurred 
on the same dates. This conflict of dates will here- 
after be avoided as the office of the new association 
will schedule the dates of meetings of all the techni- 
cal societies. The Associated Technical Societies 
of Detroit will hold one meeting each month and 
this meeting will be under the management of one 
of the member societies. This member society will 
provide the speaker on a broad subject of interest 
to the members of all the technical societies. 

The paramount use of the new association to its 
members and to the public is its opportunity for 
public service both for the city of Detroit and for 
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the state of Michigan. The association will take 
an active interest in all matters wherein engineering, 
architectural and technical subjects are an impor- 
tant factor. The Council will study the opinions 
of the membership and will assist in furnishing 
definite and accurate information to the public. 
The association will offer its assistance and advice 
to city and state officials whenever required. 


1922 ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 


HE Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 

League of New York takes place this year in 
the Fine Arts Building, at 215 West 57th street. 
The public exhibition continues from February 5 
to March 4. 

The exhibition will include as in former years 
drawings and models of proposed and executed 
work, both in architecture and the allied arts; also 
specimens of decorative painting, furniture, metal 
work and ceramics. There is especial interest 
throughout the country in the League Exhibitions 
because of the definite attempt that is made to 
supply them with a character that will have a pub- 
lic appeal. This object has received the careful 
thought of many prominent New York architects 
and the results are indicative of what can be ac- 
complished in other cities. The League is very 
active in its encouragement of craftsmanship and 
good design in commercial products that find a use 
in architecture, and examples of this work are always 
featured in the exhibitions. 


MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE IN BOSTON 


N attempt to stimulate architectural merit in 

private and public buildings, monuments and 
other structures in Boston is revealed in the 
presentation to the city by J. Harleston Parker of 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, architects, a gift of $1,000, 
the income from which is to be used for the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal to architects deemed worthy 
of it from time to time. 

Mr. Parker wishes the medal known as the Har- 
leston Parker Medal, in honor of his late father, a 
citizen of Boston, and stipulates that it shall be 
presented by the mayor, with the approval of the 
Boston Society of Architects or its successor, to the 
architect or firm of architects erecting the most 
beautiful piece of architecture within the limits of 
the metropolitan district. It is the intention that 
the award be made each year and in no case at more 
than a three-year interval. 

The city has accepted the gift, and it is hoped 
that as the years go on the medal will exert a very 
real incentive toward better architecture and be 
prized by architects as representing the greatest 
compliment that can be paid them by the fellow 
members of their profession. 
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build our partition 


A dowel is only a dowel, and is never 
as good as a tenon. 


A handful of little pegs will not ac- 
complish what a sturdy strip of oak, 
a part of the wood itself, will. 


The gluing surface is not there. 


That’s why we use nothing but an 
interlocking tenoning throughout 
Telesco Partition. 


Look at a comb—you see what hap- 
pens when the strip of celluloid is 
cut to make the teeth—seventy per 





Which Grips 
Tighter? 


What it has to do 
with the way we 





cent of the strength is gone—and 
the same thing happens if a tenon is 
cut into dowels. A spot here and a 
spot there, instead of a continuous 
one-piece gluing surface. Our cata- 
logue will tell you other interesting 
things about Telesco Partition. 


So much for what I have to say 
about the satisfaction you get from 
‘Telesco Partition. 


Here is what The Pontiac Nursery 
Co. have to say about it. 






President 


We are glad to advise that these Telesco Partitions 


are very satisfactory in every % 


ay, much better in 


appearance and quality than we really expected. 


We have already recommended these Partitions to two 
or three parties and would be only too glad to do so in 
the future should the opportunity occur. 





The Pontiac Nursery Co. 


2. J. Manahan, Mer. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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AN ACT FOR STABILIZING BUILDING 
AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 


N important movement which resulted from 

the President’s Conference on Unemployment, 
held during November, was expressed in a bill 
introduced into Congress by Senator Kenyon of 
lowa, regarding the planning and carrying out of 
public work. 

This bill makes recognition of the benefit to the 
public which would follow the prosecution of such 
work during periods when labor and capital are 
not fully employed in private industry, rather 
than when private building is to the fore, competing 
for the same materials and workmen that would be 
required for public work. It is fully evident that 
such a policy upon the part of the government 
would aid in stabilizing industrial conditions, par- 
ticularly during periods of depression. 

Furthermore, the bill recommends that the ap- 
proach of periods of industrial depression be fore- 
cast, as far as possible, by the Department of Com- 
merce, and that this department publish monthly 
reports, as a supplement to the Current Survey of 
Business, concerning the trends of business condi- 
tions, the approach of periods of business strain and 
over-extension, or of probable times of depression, 
in order that the president, governors of states, 
mayors of cities, and also those engaged in private 
industrial enterprises may properly prepare and 
plan for such periods. Finally, the bill provides 
that the head of each executive department, with 
the advice of the president, be authorized to post- 
pone the date of the commencement of building 
within his jurisdiction or to retard its prosecution 
as may be necessary or advisable in order to prepare 
for and to prevent a further rise in the cyclical 
wave of industrial expansion and resulting business 
strain, and by entering upon a program of public 
building to counteract an impending period of un- 
employment. 

Proofs of the practicability of stabilizing eco- 
nomic conditions relating to building are not lack- 
ing. In 1921, when private industry was employ- 
ing a small percentage of laborers, as far as can 
be judged from available statistics, public work 
engaged the services of twice as many as ever be- 
fore. The war had checked public building in much 
the way the Kenyon bill is expected to do in times 
of peace. Consequently the necessary appropri- 
ations were made and work could be started. 
Different municipalities prepared to do six hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of work more than 
ever before, a total of twelve hundred million 
when private building was almost at a standstill. 
Another proof is more striking. Heretofore the 
bulk of road construction has been done during a 
few months in the summer. Now for the first time 
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manufacturers of different kinds of road machin- 
ery report that they received in December orders 
which formerly did not reach them until April, 
earlier work thus being made possible. In many 
states road materials are being placed on the ground 
during the winter months, thus giving employ- 
ment during a time when ordinarily a contractor's 
men and teams would be idle. The passage of the 
Kenyon bill will do much to remedy the fluctuations 
of industry. 


DEATH OF A GREAT ENGLISH ARCHITECT 
RCHITECTURE in England has suffered a 


severe loss by the death, on January 25, of 
Ernest Newton. 

His eminence as an architect lay chiefly in his 
treatment of domestic architecture, in which he was 
singularly successful. Mr. Newton was president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects during 
the critical years of 1914 to 1917. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1911 and R.A. in 1919, and he was one 
of the architects engaged upon the building of 
Whiteley Village which is described and illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue of THE Forum. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE BY ARCHITECTS 


HE Illinois Society of Architects announces 

the formation under its auspices of a board of 
architects, experienced in designing and construc- 
tion of buildings of different types, to render valu- 
ations. Appraisals made by this board will be a 
safeguard to owners or to prospective purchasers, 
and since such valuations will represent the com- 
bined judgment and experience of the board’s full 
membership the results are certain to be more de- 
pendable than when made by individuals. 

This would seem to be an activity well within 
the scope of professional service and one calcu- 
lated to be influential in bringing about a wider 
recognition upon the part of the public of the archi- 
tect’s practical usefulness and his ability to appre- 
ciate the economic aspect of building. 


REUNION OF ATELIER MASQUERAY 
STUDENTS 


URING April there is to be held a reunion of 

students of the Atelier Masqueray. Consid- 
ering the influence that Masqueray exerted in the 
training of many draftsmen and the pioneer work 
which he did, particularly in Beaux Arts training, 
this reunion could hardly fail to be interesting and 
it should attract many men who are now eminent 
in the architectural profession. 

Arrangements for the reunion are being made by 
L. E. Jallade, 129 Lexington avenue, New York, 
who would be glad to have names and addresses 
of former students of the Atelier Masqueray. 
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How We Smooth 


Telesco Partition 


eAnd Why 


Ever run your hand over a piece of birch or oak 
moulding that had been smoothed by a machine- 
sander? 


Notice the rough spots here and there, on the 
edges and often on the flats? 


That’s because the wood cannot always be held 
in the right position against the sand belt, with the 
result that the surfacing is bound to be spotty— 
smooth in some places and rough in others. 


Every piece of Telesco Partition is sanded by hand 
after it leaves the machine-sanders. 


Inspectors with sandpaper go over every part that 
the machine-sander has not touched, and make 
them perfectly smooth. 


We have used Telesco Partition exclusively in the Architect's Build- 
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This hand finishing department is the most costly 
in our factory to maintain. It is over 40 per cent 
of our manufacturing cost. 


But on it depends the ultimate fine finish of the 
partition. 


When Telesco Partition comes to your office, it is 
ready for the final finish at once, and you are sure 
of a perfect furniture finish. 


So much for what I have to say about the finish of 
Telesco Partition. 


Read what Ewing, Bacon & Henry have to say 
about its installation in the Architect's Building of 
which they are the managers. 







~~ Presiden 





ing. 40th Street and Park Avenue, and have found it most satisfactory. 
One of its great values is that there is practically no loss in changing 
this partition from one space to another, and we hope to do further 


business with’you in our new building. 


EWING, BACON & HENRY, Inc 









Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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ENFORCEMENT OF JURISDICTIONAL 
AWARDS 


HE Associated General Contractors of Amer- 

ica, The American Institute of Architects, The 

Engineering Council, The National Building 
Trades Employers Association, and the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor through the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, which has just concluded its regular quar- 
terly meeting in Washington, have reached a na- 
tional agreement through a_ resolution heavily 
penalizing union workmen who refuse to abide 
by the decisions of the Board. 

This action has been taken as the result of the 
report of a special committee of the National Board 
appointed to outline the procedure to be followed in 
clearing up the situation created by the refusal of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
to conform to the decisions of the Board in the case 
of settling the dispute between the carpenters and 
the sheet metal workers which was decided in favor 
of the latter. This dispute involved the setting of 
sheet metal trim on doors and windows. The car- 
penters have refused to abide by the decisions and 
have called strikes and suspended work on big con- 
struction jobs in many parts of the country, causing 
serious trouble and unemployment in other trades. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America has not been observing or 
conforming to the decisions of the National Board 
of Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry; 
and 

Whereas, The attitude of that organization in 
failing to observe those decisions is seriously em- 
barrassing owners, architects, engineers, contractors 
and workmen engaged in the building industry, and 
such a condition tends to increase costs and to cause 
delay and is detrimental to the public interest and 
the building industry in general; and 

Whereas, All parties signatory to the plan of the 
Jurisdictional Board have been actively supporting 
the decisions of that Board, including sixteen of the 
seventeen International Unions constituting the 
Building Trades Department at the inception of the 
Board; 


Resolved, That in order to correct the above 
mentioned conditions, the several signatories to the 
plan of this Board be urged to instruct their con- 
stituent members, each in its respective field, as 
follows: 

That the members of the American Institute of 
Architects and of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies insert in all specifications and con- 
tracts for building operations a stipulation that the 
decisions of the Jurisdictional Board be observed; 
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That the members of the Associated General 
Contractors and of the National Association of 
Building Trades Employers incorporate in their 
agreements with their sub-contractors a provision 
that will secure a compliance with all decisions of 
the Jurisdictional Board and that the members 
thereof shall refuse employment to any local union 
or members thereof neglecting or refusing to abide 
by decisions of the Jurisdictional Board; 

That the Building Trades Department shall in- 
struct local councils to unseat any local union re- 
fusing compliance with such decisions, and that 
associated International Unions shall instruct their 
respective locals to extend neither recognition nor 
support until such time as delinquent locals accept 
and abide by all decisions of the Jurisdictional 
Board; 

Resolved further, That this resolution shall be 
enforced as expeditiously as possible beginning with 
those localities in which the trouble appears to be 
most acute and where action seems most urgent, 
and that all these signatories make special and 
united efforts toward securing general and complete 
compliance with all the decisions of the Jurisdic- 
tional Board; and 

Resolved also, That as and when trouble in any 
locality is brought to the attention of any of the 
signatories such organization shall take the initia- 
tive in forming a general committee of representa- 
tives from all the signatories for the purpose of 
dealing with the situation in that locality. 

Of the seventeen International Unions that con- 
stitute the Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., sixteen have unqualifiedly endorsed the 
work of the Board and supported its decisions. The 
carpenters’ union alone, although one of the original 
organizers of the Board, now refuses to support it. 

The purposes of this national board for jurisdic- 
tional awards is to settle difficulties between unions 
over what crafts shall do certain work in the con- 
struction industry by orderly and judicial procedure 
rather than by costly strikes. The metal trim case 
above referred to was under consideration for 
nearly a year, during which time both sides were 
given ample opportunity to be heard. 

An important decision also finally settled at the 
recent meeting of the Board was that of the elevator 
constructors vs. the electrical workers as to which 
trade should have jurisdiction over the work of 
hoisting, lowering and placing of elevator machin- 
ery. The work was awarded to the 
constructors. 


elevator 


The portion of the resolutions requiring architects 
to insert in their specifications a stipulation that the 
decisions of the Board shall be observed applies only 
in cases where union labor is employed; architects 
supervising work erected under open shop con i- 
tions are not affected. 
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To Users of Telesco Partition 


We sell partitions but give you service. 

When you buy Telesco Partition you get not only the 
best that I2 years’ specializing in partitions can devise, 
but a service founded on experience with thousands of 
feet of partition. 

The service begins right here in the mill when we dry 
our lumber by a six months’ process. 

Telesco Partition will not warp or crack in your office. 
It is dry before you get it. 

Then each standard flexible unit will fit where you 
want it, without alteration or loss. 

You can erect it and move it and tell at a glance just 
how to do it. 


Factory at Telesco Park, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Shipping Time It will be your servant as long as you live. 
From Telesco Park And finally Telesco Partition will always be ready for 
15 days to San Francisco you when you are ready for it. 
9 days to Denver Carefully crated it leaves our factory 24 hours after 
I 7 days to Omaha 


$ dian to Eiieaniee we receive your order. 


4 days to Chicago Or you can order it ahead and store it on the job with- 
3 days to Detroit out thought of the final layout. 

dane _ ee So much for what I have to say of Telesco Service. 
6 days to New Orleans Here is what the Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of 


Fort Worth, Texas, say of a carload they have 
just received. 





President 


H 

H 

I enclose herewith draft for Eleven Thousand Four Hundred Forty | 
Dollars ($11,440) in payment of carload of Telesco Partition shipped 
us. We are very proud of this partition work, and I frankly cannot 

see how the same could be improved upon very much. 
T. B. SEBASTIAN, 

Bldg. Manager. 

: 

H 

H 


Our catalog shows the complete construction 
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THE EDITORS FORU 


ARCHITECTS AND TRADES UNIONS 


NTEREST in the possibility of architects taking 

a definite part in the consideration of present 

difficulties in the building industry is growing 
in several sections of the country. In our last issue 
we pointed out the need for group action by archi- 
tects and indicated some of the results that might 
be expected, at least in localities where architects 
assumed the initiative. This has prompted Mr. 
Robert D. Kohn of New York to write us, in- 
dicating that the Congress of the Building Industry 
is already meeting the requirements of such an 


organization as we outlined: 

Your editorial comment in the April ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
on the subject of ‘Architects and Trades Unions” is very much 
to the point. There is no doubt whatsoever that the archi- 
tectural profession has neglected this very important element 
in the process of building. Architects have for too many years 
left to the contractor the whole matter of negotiations with 
labor, conditions of labor, prices of labor and all the other 
elements affecting the production of the buildings that the 
architects design. You are quite right in saying that it is high 
time that the architect interested himself in this important 
function of the building industry, of which he is another 
functional part. But there are two points to which I want to 
take exception in your editorial. One is in the assumption 
that nothing has been done to create an agency whereby 
architects and labor can come together. The other is the 
implication in your editorial that it is only in this matter of 
control of labor that the architect has failed to see the industry 
as a whole. 

As for the first point of my criticism of your editorial: This 
can doubtless be explained by the limitations on your space. 
THE Forum has already referred a number of times to the 
movement known as the Congress of the Building Industry, 
with its active groups in Boston and New York, Portland and 
Seattle, and its new groups forming in other cities. A meeting 
held in Washington last month under the auspices of the Fed- 
erated Engineering Societies and a conference held at the 
same time as the recent Chicago meeting of the Federation of 
Construction Industries; both seem to indicate that the 
impulses back of the local groups of the Congress of the 
Building Industry are now to be consolidated in a National 
Conference Committee of some kind which will further this 
idea throughout the country. It is certain that those who are 
working in the already existing groups of the Congress are 
convinced that great good is to come of these local efforts to 
bring together in each community all of the elements that 
form the constituent parts of the building industry, to discuss 
the functional relationships of the parts to the whole. 

My second criticism really sums itself up in the point that 
we harp entirely too much on the wicked restrictions put upon 
production by labor. There is no doubt whatsoever that this 
is all very true, but why not talk at the same time about the 
restrictions put upon prices by the material manufacturers 
and the restrictions of production that originate at the same 
source, and the neglect and carelessness of general contractors, 
and of sub-contractors, and of architects too, for that matter? 
Is it only labor that has failed in modern industry? The only 
way to get right is to acknowledge that every part of every 
industry is at fault in some measure. In my recent meetings 
with groups of intelligent labor union leaders I have never 
found one who was not willing to acknowledge some of the 
most serious things that have been charged against them, 
provided I was willing to acknowledge that there were other 
people at fault in the industry as well as labor men. And I 
need not tell you that this is perfectly true. When I was in 
San Francisco last year I heard a good deal about the wicked 
and tyrannical impositions put upon the building industry 
by union labor, but I also heard a great many very serious 
charges against contractors, material manufacturers and 


material distributors in that district. It was certainly beyond 
my power to decide which was worse—labor or employers. 

The architect is in a wonderful tactical position with regard 
to this whole problem. He can be dispassionately neutral, if 
he would, but he must stop parroting the old stuff about the 
wickedness of union labor. It is his privilege and his duty to 
represent the public in this matter, and to see that both sides 
clean up their respective houses, and that he himself, the archi- 
tect, improves his relations to the other elements in the industry. 

We have, as Mr. Kohn observes, referred a num- 
ber of times in previous issues to the Congress and 
are in entire sympathy with its aims. We only 
regret that its activities so far are confined to a few 
cities and because of that limitation its influence in 
remedying conditions, at least with respect to labor, 
is greatly curtailed. Frank discussion locally of 
problems with all of the varied participants in 
building will undoubtedly bring about a more in- 
telligent conception of the functions and need for 
existence of the different factors, with the result of 
creating a more tolerant spirit. The restrictive 
rules of labor, to single out one item that needs cor- 
rection, are not the result of local manipulation; 
they are promulgated by the different national labor 
bodies and impose policies that the local union is 
powerless to change. It may seem, in a local meet- 
ing, entirely logical to suggest that a man have 
more than one trade so that he may enjoy more 
steady employment; it is against union policy, 
however, and there the matter must rest as far as 
local effort is concerned. This is so largely an age 
of organization that important policies of any group 
are determined by national representatives; this 
is true with regard to manufacturers, distributors 
and contractors, but perhaps to a lesser extent than 
in the case of trades unions. Effective action would, 
therefore, seem to require an organization of na- 
tional character that would have the necessary 
prestige to secure impartial and enlightened analysis 
of these problems by national bodies. We are glad 
to learn that steps toward such a movement are 
being taken. Architects in all large centers should 
acquaint themselves with the Congress of the Build- 
ing Industry, and in a future issue we hope to 
present an outline of its organization and the re- 
sults of its labors to date that will aid in this. 


SCHOOLHOUSE COSTS-A CORRECTION 

E regret that an error occurred in the caption 

of the illustration of a Boston schoolhouse 
plan shown on page 130 of the April issue in the 
article, ‘“The Fourth Dimension in Schoolhouse 
Design,’ by William Roger Greeley, of Kilham, 
Hopkins & Greeley, architects. This school is 
entirely fireproof, in accord with the provisions of 
the Boston Schoolhouse Commission. General con- 
tract figures just received, exclusive of plumbing, 
heating and electrical work, show a cubic foot cost 
of 44 cents. 
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STITT 


Fourteen Days 
| “or 


| Fourteen Hours 





Would you relish a scene like this in your office 
today? 


Of course you wouldn't. Especially if you | 
have ever been through the dirt and confusion 
of a plaster partition alteration before. | | 


There is not only your inconvenience to be con- 
sidered but the money loss as well. 


When a plaster partition is changed, its cost is 
a total loss and you actually have to pay to 
have your investment sent to the dump. 








walls that never have to be moved. 
On the other hand consider Telesco Partition. 


The first cost is less than plaster partition. 
Then when you want to move it you don’t 
have to call in an outside contractor. 


Your house carpenter will do in 14 hours what 
it takes a contractor 14 days to do with a 
plaster partition and your investment is as 
safe as the day you made it. 


Plaster partition is only good for permanent 





President 


Fourteen hours for the same work with H 
elesco Partition Gentlemen: 
We have used Telesco Partition exclusively in the Vinton 
Building and are thoroughly satisfied with it. It is economical H 
to erect, and its elasticity permits such a variety of arrange- 
H 


ment in offices that we believe it to be the most desirable 
partition on the market. We find the expense of alterations 
reduced to a minimum. 
Vinton Co., Detroit, 
Robert McFate, Treas. 


CEM 


8C Our Catalog Shows the Complete Construction 
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ATLANTA ADOPTS ZONING 


TLANTA adopted a zoning ordinance April 
10, 1922, by a nearly unanimous vote of the 
council. The ordinance divides the city into dwell- 
ing house, apartment house, business and indus- 
trial districts. Three classes of height districts are 
established with limits of 50 feet, 100 feet and 150 
feet respectively. Building line, side yard and rear 
yard requirements are established for all buildings 
in the residence districts. Lot area requirements 
are based on the number of housekeeping units for 
which the residence building is arranged; 5,000 
square feet of lot area per family is required for 
much of the dwelling house area and 2,500 square 
feet of lot area per family for the areas suited to 
double or two-family house development. In 
most of the apartment house areas only 625 square 
feet per family is required, while in the limited 
hotel and elevator apartment sections there is no 
minimum lot area requirement, though side, rear 
and front yards are required. 

The zoning plan and ordinance were prepared 
for the Atlanta Plan Commission by Robert Whit- 
ten, city planner, Cleveland. The initial indiffer- 
ence or opposition of the public was overcome by 
an intensive educational campaign in which news- 
paper articles, editorials and cartoons played an 
important part. Atlanta is the first southern city 
to adopt a comprehensive zoning plan. 


AMENDMENTS TO NEW YORK REGISTRA- 
TION LAW 


HE New York state legislature has recently 

passed some amendments to the law for the 
registration of architects, principal among which is 
that which makes it the duty of the attorney gen- 
eral to prosecute offenders. 

Another amendment extends the exemption 
period. It will now be possible for competent 
architects who were in actual practice in New 
York state prior to April 28, 1915, to obtain reg- 
istration certificates without examination if their 
applications are filed before the end of the current 
year, 1922, and on condition that they satisfy the 
board as to their qualifications. All such architects 
may continue to practice without certificates if 
they so desire. The amendment of the law does 
not affect the requirement in this respect, except- 
ing to provide that every architect practicing with- 
out a certificate shall file an affidavit that he was 
in bona fide practice one year before the law was 
enacted. A third amendment to the law requires 
the payment of an annual fee by every registered 
architect in the state. This amendment was made 
at the request of the regents who consider that 
this requirement will prevent the fraudulent use 
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of certificates and keep the list of registered archi- 
tects free from dead wood. The annual fee for 
re-registration is $2, payable on or before Sept. 1. 

One item of interest to the profession is the defi- 
nition of an “architect,’’” now incorporated in the 
law, which reads: ‘‘Architect means one who 
designs plans for structures and superintends or 
supervises their construction.” There is no change 
in the fundamental requirement of the law, that 
no one can practice architecture in New York state, 
or call himself an architect without obtaining a 
certificate of registration, with the exception of 
those who were in the practice when the law was 
originally enacted. 

Correspondence in reference to the registration 
law and requests for application blanks or informa- 
tion relative to the law should be addressed to the 
Board of Examiners and Registration of Archi- 
tects, Education Building, Albany, New York. 


BOOKS ON DECORATION AT THE METRO. 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


MONG the little known advantages for archi- 

tects and decorators which are within easy 
reach of the desks or drafting rooms of those lo- 
cated in New York and vicinity is the collection of 
books and prints of ornament lent to the Metro- 
politan Museum by Ogden Codman. 

This collection has been arranged in a special 
room adjoining the print room of the museum for 
which Mr. Codman provided bookcases and other 
furnishings in order that the collection might as 
nearly as possible be housed as it might have been 
in an architect’s or interior decorator’s working 
library. As the collection is intended only asa 
reference source for mature students and practic- 
ing members of the several professions interested, 
these persons have free access to the shelves. The 
collection was made for his own use by a practicing 
architect and interior decorator and contains many 
of the rarer and more noteworthy as well as the 
more familiar printed documents bearing on his art 
as practiced in France, England and the United 
States in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is further enriched by its owner's clear- 
sighted utilization of the photograph to procure 
records of work which seems not to have been en- 
graved in its own time. 

The period in France and England running 
roughly from the second half of the reign of Louis 
XIV to the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to which the collection is practically con- 
fined, is most popular for providing precedent for 
modern interior architecture and decoration, and 
the accessibility of a collection of works of this 
character has, therefore, a special value for archi- 
tects today. 
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50 East 42nd St. Bldg., 
Jardine, Hill & Murdock, Archts. 
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50 East 42nd Street 


This building is situated on one of the most 
valuable pieces of property in the world. 
No building was ever more carefully planned 
—no owner ever expected more perfect re- 
sults than did Mr. Heckscher; and he got 
them, for his is a knowledge of long experi- 
ence. 


At the very outset, Telesco Partition was 
decided upon as the standard equipment. 
Today the original partitions are in use, al- 
though they have been changed and re- 
arranged many times without damage, since 
the original tenants had them laid out. 


Whether or not Telesco Partition is entirely 
satisfactory to the owners of this building, 
you can tell from what the architects say of 
our installation. 


We have used the telescoping partition and/also the office 
railings made by the Improved Office Partition Co., in a 
number of buildings, notably the Heckscher Building, 50 East 
42na Street, and the Winfield Building, Fifth Avenue and 
40th Street. 


Your product presents an excellent appearance, is easy to 
erect and readily changed in location, without loss. 


In price we have always found your product more reasonable 


than most makes. 
Jardine, Hill & Murdock, 
H. H. Murdock. 


Our catalog shows the complete construction 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS IN OLD SPAIN. By August L. 
Mayer, Ph.D. 200 pp., including 176 pp. of plates. 8} x 11} ins. Price $7.50. 
Brentano's, New York. 


HE character of the arts of Spain, different from 

those of any other country, is due partly to the 
admixture of races which unites peoples of Europe with 
those of Asiatic origin, and partly to the geographical 
position of the peninsular, cut off by the rugged Pyre- 
nees from the rest of Europe. Public appreciation in 
America of the arts of Spain has been long in developing, 
though for many years there has been a small following 
of enthusiasts who have built up some notable collec- 
tions of antiquities and other objects of Spanish art. 

In the volume just published the author sketches in 
general the outlines of the architecture of Spain for 
which the minor arts form much of the embellishment. 
The history of peninsular architecture is briefly reviewed 
and the development of the various styles described, 
after which the author takes up one by one the various 
subsidiary arts such as metal work, wood carving, tile 
and pottery making, fabrics, embroidery and the mak- 
ing of furniture, each of which is treated in a way cal- 
culated to encourage the reader to a more extended 
study. 

This work is particularly rich in illustrations of build- 
ings — exteriors and interiors—-and of individual 
objects which are but littlke known. A number of 
notable wooden ceilings are illustrated,—ceilings which 
are among the glories of Spanish architecture,—and the 
book also abounds in illustrations of wrought iron 
grilles, either over windows in residences or else set 
within the arches which separate small chapels from 
cathedral aisles. If treatment of another subject were 
to be selected for particular mention it might be that 
including various forms of pottery — tiles of different 
kinds and ceramics of divers sorts, plates, apothecary 
jars and other objects, the development of which is one 
of the most characteristic achievements of Spanish 
craftsmanship. Many of the illustrations afford sug- 


gestions for the handling of modern buildings or for the 


treatment of present day interiors. 




































PRACTICAL STRUCTURAL DESIGN. By Ernest McCullough, C.E 
Ph.D., Member A.S.C.E., Lt. Col. U.S. Army, A. E. F. 317 pp., 53 x 8} ins. 
Price $3. U. P. C. Book Co., 243 West 39th street, New York. 


N the author’s preface to this useful volume he sets 

forth the fact that in this book he has endeavored to 
put into effect what he has long claimed to be a possi- 
bility — the teaching of 95 per cent of the work done in 
the design of structures to men whose knowledge of 
mathematics does not extend beyond that taught in 
high schools. During intervals in a busy professional 
life Mr. McCullough has taught extensively in evening 
schools, and has prepared large numbers of draftsmen 
to take examinations in building design in order to re- 
ceive licenses to practice architecture. 

Summed up here in book form, therefore, are the 
matured fruits of this experience, and in eight chapters 
are covered the essentials of the subject, such as Ex 
ternal and Internal Forces; Problems in Design of 
Beams; Girders and Trusses; Joints and Connections; 
Graphic Statics; Columns and Structures, and Semi- 
Rigid Frames, the matter made plainer and clearer 
whenever possible by means of diagrams and figures. 
While not intended solely for the use of those who of 
necessity must be self taught, the value of the book will 
be apparent to anyone who feels the need of this tech- 
nical training but who is unable to acquire it in the usual 
schools, and to anyone who feels the need of a firmer 
grasp of the subject. The same effort which has been 
expended upon making the text informing and instruc- 
tive has been given to making the diagrams and figures 
helpful, and the complete and well arranged index at the 
end of the book is another useful detail. The author's 
wide experience and his success in the form of teaching 
which he has made particularly his own would seem to 
be a fitting guarantee of his success in covering much the 
same ground through the medium of the printed word. 

The purpose which this work is intended to serve 
has probably been responsible for the simple and, as 
far as possible, non-technical style which Mr. Me- 
Cullough has adopted and which will aid in accom- 
plishing the purpose for which the book was prepared. 





FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


of the ITALIAN 


By FRIDA SCHOTTMULLER 


HIS new book is a valuable source of reference 
to architects and designers on the domestic 
phase of the Italian renaissance. It contains 24 
pages of informing text on the plan and decoration 
of the renaissance house and detailed consideration 
of the various articles of furniture. There are 590 


246 pages, 9 x I1\4 ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


127 





RENAISSANCE 


illustrations of interiors, architectural details, vari- 
ous articles of furniture and accessories such as 
metal work and fabrics, all carefully arranged in 
groups and presented chronologically. Excellently 
printed in black ink on cream paper and bound 
in board covers with cloth back. 


Price $10 postpaid 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 











THE 


Small Houses— Their Economic 
Design and Construction 
By ERNEST FLAGG 


A volume on the fundamental principles of design and 
descriptive articles on construction. The author, a suc- 
cessful New York architect, .ums up in 51 chapters the 
result of his experience in the planning and building of the 
small house based on special systems of design and con- 
struction which he has originated. 


Bound in cloth, 152 pages, 13 x 17 ins. 
Price $10 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 





HANDBOOK 
of BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


By GEORGE A. HOOL AND 
NATHAN C. JOHNSON 


An authoritative treatise providing the archi- 
tect, engineer or builder with a complete 
reference work covering thoroughly and con- 
cisely the design and construction of the 
principal kinds and types of modern buildings 
with their mechanical and electrical equip- 


ment. 


Two volumes, 1474 pages, 6 x 9 ins., fully illustrated, flexible 
cover 


Price $10 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Handbook of Ornament 


By FRANZ SALES MEYER 


A book of reference for architects, being a 
grammar of art, industrial and architectural 
designing in all its branches. More than 
3,000 illustrations of the styles of all periods 
and countries. 

548 pages, cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 300 full page plates 


Price $3.60 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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DANIEL H. BURNHAM, ARCHITECT AND PLANNER OF CITIES. 
By Charles Moore. Two volumes, fully illustrated, 498 pp. Price $20. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 


ERE in two thoughtfully edited and lavishly illus- 
trated volumes Dr. Moore has given a biography 
of one of the great figures of American architecture. 
The author sketches the history of the Burnham family 
from its Puritan forbears to its removal to Chicago, then 
a city 18 years old. The youth of Daniel H. Burnham 
is described, his beginning the study of architecture at 
the age of 22 in the office of Loring & Jenney, and the 
later formation of the partnership with John W. Root. 
Work in Chicago occupied a large part of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s life. To him more than to any other individual 
was due the magnificent architectural success of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, a success which 
stimulated all the arts and which is often regarded 
as marking the beginning of modern architecture in 
America. Mr. Burnham was among the promoters of 
the Chicago Orchestra, and his plans for the develop- 
ment of Chicago have at last begun to bear fruit and 
may be regarded in a sense as being his most enduring 
monument. Other work in Chicago extended into 
every department of architectural effort, and as one 
scans the partial list of buildings which appears in one 
of these volumes it would almost appear that most of 
the important structures in Chicago were designed in 
his office. But Mr. Burnham’s sphere of activity was 
not limited to Chicago. He was elected president of 
the American Institute of Architects in 1893, and a year 
later he was among the group of founders of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome of which he was ever one of the 
most active and devoted supporters. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Burnham's success 
was won without some of the educational advantages 
which many architects enjoy and which are of such 
powerful help in obtaining a grasp upon the theory and 
practice of architecture. In his youth he failed of en- 
trance into both Harvard and Yale, though in later life 
his achievements won recognition from both these uni- 
versities. Travel in Europe 
any architectural student 


which means much to 
was also denied him, and 
not until 1896 when he was almost 50 did he cross the 
Atlantic. ‘The schools,” says the biographer, “‘had not 
trained him for his lifework, nor had he been brought up 
among masterpieces which without consciousness on his 
part shaped his thought and tastes. He was a genuine 
product of the Middle West, ready to seize opportunity 
as fast as presented; always rising to the situation, 
mastering and dominating it. He possessed a dis- 
criminating mind which instinctively recognized the 
high things and which quickly absorbed from both per- 
sons and objects impressions and lessons. He never 
ceased to be student and learner; he never was con- 
tented until he had considered all possible solutions of a 
problem; but he was no laggard. He never paused in 
hesitation or turned back, but ever drove forward to the 
end. Hence it was that his life was a record not of 
dreams but of accomplishments. 

‘‘No man alone accomplishes great undertakings, nor 
is he at all times the leader in the realization of his 
own ideas. The man much to the 
spirit of his age and to the men with whom he is 
associated.” The entire work is a record of men and 
events, recorded for the benefit of posterity. 


successful owes 
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DALZELL’S HOMES OF MODERATE SIZE. By Edward F. Hammel, 
architect. 144 pp., 9x12 ins. Price $4. U. P. C. Book Co., 243 West 
39th street, New York. 

ERE are presented for the benefit of the prospec- 

tive home builder a large number of houses, small 
or medium sized, which have been built in different sub- 
urban localities near New York during the course 
of Kenneth W. Dalzell’s architectural practice. The 
houses illustrated are of a number of types of design, 
among them the colonial in its various manifestations 
being the most used, and different materials have been 
employed, such as stucco and wood in the form of clap- 
boards or shingles; views of their exteriors and interiors 
are given and plans are included. 

The houses illustrated have been carefully designed 
and their plans show effective and well worked out 
arrangements, many of which include provision for 
garages, now more than ever in demand. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 1661 to 1774. By Sir 
Reginald Blomfield. 2 volumes, 456 pp. 73x11 ins. Price $25. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

HESE volumes supplement a previous work by the 
same author, “A History of French Architecture, 

1494 to 1661,” and carry the reader from the time of the 
death of Mazarin, which marked the real beginning of 
the reign of Louis XIV, to the end of the reign of Louis 
XV. During this period the history of French archi- 
tecture is largely a history of royal patronage. Colbert 
Was prime minister during the greater part of the reign 
of Louis XIV, and his aim was to make France supreme 
in the domain of art by means of state-subsidized schools 
and manufactories, training promising students to 
supply the manufactories, such as the Gobelins and 
La Savonnerie, and maintaining the manufactories to 
employ the students, all being for the glorification of 
French art. Added to this there was feverish activity 
in actual building; royalty at the behest of Colbert 
filled the environs of Paris with palaces or other struc- 
tures, the cost of which undermined the stability of the 
state, and the example set by Paris was followed 
throughout France. 

One of the most interesting sections of this admirable 
work is that part of Volume II which reviews the de- 
velopment of the French interior during the reign of 
Louis XV. The author presents a vivid picture of the 
domestic interior of the times and of the life to which 
it was built to afford a setting. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury dress, decoration and furniture were regarded not 
as things apart, such as a cabinet in a museum or a 
picture in a gallery to be considered solely with refer- 
ence to individual and isolated merits, but as integral 
parts of a complete scheme of decoration to which the 
architecture of the room, its decoration, its furniture, 
and the dresses of its inmates all contributed their 
several shares. The artists of the period relied on an 
ensemble and cumulative effect of which one can now 
form little idea from the specimens of eighteenth cen- 
tury furniture, however beautiful, exhibited in museums 
and divorced from their proper environment. 

In addition to a valuable review of the entire period 
covered there are extremely interesting and well written 
chapters on individual architects of note and critical 
analyses of their work. The volumes form a valuable 
contribution to the history of a brilliant and formative 
period of the architecture of France. 





Colonial and Georgian. 
GROUP of books that covers the varied 


phases of the colonial and Georgian styles 
in an interesting and authoritative manner. 


THE BRICK ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


This volume of photographs, measured draw- 
ings and descriptive notes presents the first 
comprehensive survey of brick colonial archi- 
tecture in Maryland and Virginia. Every 
building described has been visited by the 
authors, and the measured drawings and 
photographs made with a view to their archi- 
tectural value. Both interior and exterior 
views are shown, as well as numerous full 


page measured drawings. 
One volume, 9!5 x 12 ins. 


Price $16.50 


BOOKS OF ASHER BENJAMIN 


A reprint from his five books selected and edited 
by Aymar Embury I]. 


Asher Benjamin was an architect of colonial 
days, who was an important influence in the 
development of the style so much admired 
today. He published five books of details 
and designs that were widely used by his con- 
temporaries, but the original publications are 
now very rare. ‘This reprint is a carefully 
selected reproduction of the most interesting 
plates. 


182 pages, 10 x 13 ins. Handsomely bound 
Price $12.50 


SOME COLONIAL AND 
GEORGIAN HOUSES 


By DONALD MILLAR 
The measured drawings in this book were 
prepared first for the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, and they 
are accordingly most complete in their detail. 
Elevations and plans, together with details 
of mouldings, are shown of houses known 
throughout the country for their architecture 
and historical association. 
Two volumes, 80 plates. Bound on linen hinges 
Price $15 each volume 


A BOOK OF MANTELS 
By ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 
Thirty-seven exquisite drawings in color are 
reproduced in facsimile from the originals 
of Robert and James Adam. This handsome 
volume embraces every detail of the style 
necessary to the designer of interior decora- 


tion and furniture. 
Bound all plates on hinges 


Price $8.50 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 


Scribner's Sons New York. 


By Talbot F. Hamlin, Charles 
336 pp., profusely illustrated. Price $3. 


HE increasing popular interest in architecture may 
be the cause — or else the result of a growing 
literature upon the subject. Architecture manifests it- 
self continually in everyday life and is met, in some 
form, at every step; its expression is not confined largely 
to museums, as is the case with painting and sculpture, 
and it is not exemplified chiefly in music halls as is music. 
An art of such universal application compels observa- 
tion, and on the part of many beholders observation 
leads to interest which is directed and stimulated by a 
study of architecture, its history, appeal and purpose, 
until it becomes a source of pleasure. 
The Enjoyment of Architecture is well calculated to 
encourage and develop an intelligent interest in the sub- 
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ject. The author, himself a practicing architect, has 
written of architecture as a living art, possessed of a 
history which extends back to the beginning of the 
world but given a different development by each of the 
nations. In eight sections Mr. Hamlin discusses The 
Appeal of Architecture, Laws of Form in Architecture, 
The Architect’s Materials, Decorative Material, The 
Criticism of Ornament, Planning, Meaning of Style and 
The Social Value of Architecture, each of the sections 
being written in a way designed to encourage and de- 
velop an intelligent interest in architecture and to aid 
the reader in forming a definite and correct view of its 
meaning and application. The volume gains much 
from its well chosen illustrations and its clear and read- 
able typography, and includes a bibliography which is 
designed to lead the earnest into a deeper study. 











The Law of Architecture 
and Building 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


A detailed discussion of the mutual rights, 
duties and liabilities of architect, owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor with complete 
appendices and forms. 


352 pages, bound in buckram 


Price $3 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 





MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by 
present day methods. A valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 
247 pages, bound in cloth, 4! x 7 ins. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 











New Book On Plans For 


Small Houses 


HESE designs, resulting from a recent national 
architectural competition, illustrate the great ad- 
vance that the last few years have seen in planning the 
small house. Fifty complete designs are published, 


about equally divided among four, five and six rooms. 


This is a selection from nearly 1,200 designs that were 
submitted to the Jury and the standard of architecture 
is exceptionally high. To any architect interested in 
small house design this book will have a definite and 
practical appeal. 





pe 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


HOMEBUILDER’S PLAN BOOK _ __ Published for | 
bound in heavy board with cloth back Building Plans Holding Corporation 
and illustrated cover in color. Fifty by 


designs shown with plans and perspec- 
tives. Printed on India tint paper. 
Size of book,7°4"x 10*:". Orders filled 


promptly upon receipt of remittance. 


Rogers and Manson Company 
142 Berkeley Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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FURNITURE AND DECORATION OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
By Frida Schottmuller. 24 pp. of text; 240 pp. of plates. 9x 11} ins. 
Price $10. Brentano’s, New York. 


HE growing literature for which the furniture and 

decoration of the renaissance form the subject 
matter receives a decided acquisition in this well 
written and carefully documented work. The author 
writes as one who has made a close study of the domestic 
aspect of the renaissance, its life and the accessories 
which it employed, and she traces the growth and 
development of the Italian interior, its furniture and 
accompanying decoration which is of vital interest to 
the architect or decorator. 

After describing the forms which prevailed during 
the early years of the renaissance, Miss Schottmuller 
follows their progress through the high renaissance, and 
then on to the later stages, years important because of 
their changes in political and domestic conditions which 
were reflected in architecture and decoration. This 
work bears every evidence of care in its production. 
References to other works on the renaissance abound, 
and where difficulty of exact provenance exists sufficient 
data is given to enable the student to form his own 
judgment. While the book contains many illustrations 
which will be readily identified as having been used in 
other works,—necessary, perhaps, on account of the 
historical importance of what they represent or because 
of their influence upon the development of style,—the 
book also contains countless other illustrations which 
are unfamiliar even to many who have made a study of 
this most fascinating era. The plates include illustra- 
tions of admirable interiors of the period and of numer- 
ous architectural details such as mantels, architraves, 
doors and friezes, and of furniture—chests, choir stalls, 
seats or benches, credenzas or sideboards, bedsteads, 
tables, chairs and consoles, and of such decorative ac- 
cessories as frames, needlework and textiles of various 
kinds. These illustrations are made even more help- 
ful by the inclusion ot six pages of memoranda which 
give further information regarding the items illustrated, 
their coloring and in many instances their sizes. 
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ESTIMATING BUILDING COSTS. By William Arthur. 211 


PP., 
43 x 63 ins. Price $1.50. U.P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 


N these days of the high costs of materials and labor 

and the rapidly changing methods of construction 
there are few subjects connected with building which 
are more vital than that of correct and intelligent es- 
timating of costs. This book, written by the author of 
“The New Building Estimator,”’ is intended to act 
“as a feeder” to the larger work and is for the purpose 
of presenting in plain language to building tradesmen, 
contractors, material dealers and technical students the 
necessary fundamentals of the subject. The work deals 
with the methods of estimating costs of every depart- 
ment of building: Excavating and Piling, Concrete, 
Brickwork, Stonework, Plastering, Woodwork, Mill- 
work and Glass, and so on until subjects are reached 
which deal with the finishing, such as Painting. 

Wherever necessary to facilitate the preparation of 
estimates the author has included tables which give the 
stock sizes of different materials and their normal or 
approximate prices, and points which the writer wishes 
to describe are illustrated by diagrams. The costs of 
buildings are, of course, affected chiefly by the varying 
prices of materials and labor and this necessitates the 
computing of building costs in quantities of materials 
and number of working hours, prices being supplied to 
meet local conditions. The author's idea is to make this 
manual what engineers call ‘“‘constant’’ and not a 
“variable.’’ A chapter toward the end of the book is 
entitled ‘“‘Hints on Drawing,” included here, the author 
explains, because it is often necessary that contractors 
and mechanics know how to draw plans and that many 
of them find the work difficult at first. This chapter 
involves the use of indicating upon a plan the material 
of which a wall is to be constructed, a detail with which 
contractors and estimators should be familiar. This 
chapter on drawing is made helpful by the inclusion of 
plans of actual houses, together with sections through 
buildings which further explain the subject. The 
arrangement of a key to reviews at the end of the volume 
gives it added value. 





Architecture and Allied Arts of Old Spain 


By AUGUST L. MAYER, Ph.D. 


NEW and authoritative work on the arts of 

Spain. In addition to 24 pages of descrip- 
tive text there are 176 pages of halftone illustra- 
tions covering civil, ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture and little known examples of carv- 
ing in stone and wood, wrought iron, tiles, leather 
work, glass, fabrics of all sorts, furniture and of 


200 pages, 8145 x 11'% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


various forms of earthenware such as majolica 
and the pottery which for centuries has been made 
at Talavera. 

The references in the text to various illus- 
trations elsewhere in the book give the work a 


particular value to architects, decorators and 
students. 





Price $7.50 postpaid 
. - 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Practical 
Structural Design 


By ERNEST McCULLOUGH, C.E. 


A practical textbook on the designing of 
structures, written in simple, non-technical 
language and intended chiefly for the use of 
those who must be self taught. It covers the 
essentials of the subject: External and In- 
ternal Forces; Problems in Design of Beams; 
Girders and Trusses; Joints and Connec- 
tions; Graphic Statics; Columns and Struc- 
tures, and Semi-rigid Frames. Prepared by 


an engineer of wide experience in teaching. 
317 pages, 534 x 814 ins. 
Price $3 postpaid 
3 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston’ 








A History of French 
Architecture, 1661 to 1774 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD 


A companion work to the author's treatise on 
French architecture from 1494 to 1661, which 


covers the great reigns of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. Lavishly illustrated with halftone 


plates and specially drawn plans. An ac- 
count of the work of many individual archi- 


tects is included. 


2 volumes, 456 pages, 7!; x 11 ins. 


Price $25 postpaid 
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ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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HOLLOW TILE CONSTRUCTION. A Practical Explanation of Modern 
Methods of Building with Hollow Tile. By J. J. Cosgrove. 198 pp., 
43 x 63 ins. Price $2.50. U.P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 


HE widespread and rapidly growing use of hollow 

tile as a fireproofing material or for structural 
purposes has had the effect of constituting its use as 
a separate and highly specialized branch of masonry. 
This has naturally brought with it problems which 
comparatively few masons fully understand and has 
created a situation where an authoritative treatise which 
may also be used as a guide to practical building is 
greatly needed to promote the best use of this very 
adaptable material. In the preparation of this work 
Mr. Cosgrove has avoided what seems to be the tendency 
among writers to treat a subject in language so ab- 
struse and technical that the reader is sometimes left 
confused or mystified as to the author’s exact meaning. 
The text of this book is simple and to the point and is 
fully illustrated with specially drawn diagrams, or in 
some instances with perspective drawings where their 
use would seem to make even more understandable the 
details of construction which the writer wishes to 
emphasize. 

Among the valuable features of this work are numer- 
ous tables which give important data on such subjects 
as: shrinkage of timbers; stock sizes of hollow parti- 
tion tile; weight per square foot of porous and semi- 
porous tile, and the carrying capacities of load-bearing 
tile walls and arches. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By Henrietta C. Peabody. 70 pp., 


9x 12 ins. Price $3. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston. 


ROM the wealth of material dealing with the plan- 

ning, building and furnishing of the home which 
The House Beautiful presents year by year, this selection 
of pages has been made. While prepared primarily to 
meet the needs of home builders and furnishers, the 
volume abounds in helpful suggestions to architects and 
decorators, for its illustrations portray results which 
have been actually secured by the use of different 
materials and by the adoption of various methods of 
furnishing and decoration. 

The book is arranged in 11 sections, each dealing with 
rooms of some one class or with some specific detail of 
decoration. Halls, living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms 
and kitchens receive consideration under their several 
headings, and other sections are devoted to the discus- 
sion of wall and floor coverings, curtains and hargings, 
books and their placing, and selection of lighting fit- 
ments, all problems which interest the architect or 
decorator quite as much as they do the laity. Particular 
emphasis should be laid on the fact that the interiors 
here illustrated and described are from houses of small 
or moderate cost such as are quite within the reach of 
the average aspiring home owner. Many of the most 
interesting interiors are from houses which have been 
successfully remodeled, and many helpful ideas are 
given as to the possibility of altering buildings of in- 
different character into homes at once beautiful and 
practical. 

The illustrations deal with interiors of a wide range 
of types, but possibly the chief emphasis is placed upon 
the use of the colonial style which possesses a perennial 
interest for American domestic use. 
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SMALL HOUSES; THEIR ECONOMIC DESIGN AND CONSTRUC.- 
TION. By Ernest Flagg. 149 pp., over 50 plates. 13x 163 ins. Price 
$10. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


HOSE interested in the construction of stone 

houses, sometimes economical in localities where 
stone is readily to be had, will find particular interest 
in this volume devoted to the small house of stone. In 
this work Mr. Flagg dwells upon a method of planning 
and building which he himself has developed and which 
has been followed in designing the houses shown in this 
book. The houses, being intended for production in 
some numbers, are designed upon a module system, 
there being a modulus or fixed unit of measure which 
runs through all the parts. In the preparation of 
designs and plans economy is effected by the use of 
sheets which are divided off into squares of uniform 
size, the module lines applying to plans, sections and 
elevations, and all dimensions horizontal or vertical 
may be ascertained by counting the squares and multi- 
plying theit number by the figure given in the table of 
modules on the same sheet. This use of a module 
system is carried out in the construction of the houses 
as well as in their designing. This of course is economi- 
cal only where the plans are to be used again and again, 
in which case the processes and securing of the appara- 
tus recommended are feasible. 

The houses illustrated in this book, designed and 
intended to be built upon the plan just described, are 
of concrete faced with stone. The structures themselves 
are of an unusual character and suggest a studying of 
the old cottages in Normandy and other sections of 
France,—irregular as to outline and well grouped or 
massed, constituting a type wholly and refreshingly 
different from anything which has been heretofore sug- 
gested in the way of the American small house. Each 
cottage has been planned to present a front toward the 
street or road and another front facing a garden, for 
which the plan of even the smallest house provides. In 
the matter of planning, Mr. Flagg eliminates as far as 
possible the space generally given to halls, corridors, 
and particularly to stairways, which are small, often 
spiral, and tucked away in odd corners. 


COMMUNITY BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. 94 pp., 
6x9ins. Price 75 cents. Community Service, Inc., | Madison avenue, 


New York. 


HE increasing popularity of community buildings 

often brings such a commission into an architect's 
office. and this little manual on the subject gives many 
useful hints as to its treatment. Such buildings are of 
widely different sizes, suitable for towns of varying 
populations, and with this fact in view the book con- 
tains plans of three community buildings of quite 
different types and degrees of completeness of equip- 
ment, which could hardly fail to be of help to the archi- 
tect; in addition, there are numerous views of the 
exteriors and interiors of successful community build- 
ings and their details, such as lounging rooms, dancing 
rooms, ‘‘little theaters,’’ gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
billiard rooms and bowling alleys. 

Besides being useful to architects who may be de- 
signing such buildings for community purposes, the 
book will be an aid to those interested in the activities 
yhemselves, and a part of the work is devoted to out- 
jning the fundamentals of successful organization. 





Colonial and Georgian 
GROUP of books that covers the varied 


phases of the colonial and Georgian styles 
in an interesting and authoritative manner. 


THE BRICK ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


This volume of photographs, measured draw- 
ings and descriptive notes presents the first 
comprehensive survey of brick colonial archi- 
tecture in Maryland and Virginia. Every 
building described has been visited by the 
authors, and the measured drawings and 
photographs made with a view to their archi- 
tectural value. Both interior and exterior 
views are shown, as well as numerous full 


page measured drawings. 
One volume, 9' x 12 ins. 


Price $16.50 


BOOKS OF ASHER BENJAMIN 


A reprint from his five books selected and edited 
by Aymar Embury I]. 
Asher Benjamin was an architect of colonial 
days, who was an important influence ‘in the 
development of the style so much admired 
today. He published five books of details 
and designs that were widely used by his con- 
temporaries, but the original publications are 
now very rare. This reprint is a carefully 
selected reproduction of the most interesting 
plates. 
182 pages, 10 x 13 ins. Handsomely bound 
Price $12.50 


SOME COLONIAL AND 


GEORGIAN HOUSES 
By DONALD MILLAR 


The measured drawings in this book were 
prepared first for the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, and they 
are accordingly most complete in their detail. 
Elevations and plans, together with details” 
of mouldings, are shown of houses known 
throughout the country for their architecture 
and historical association. 

Two volumes, 80 plates. Bound on linen hinges 

Price $15 each volume 


A BOOK OF MANTELS 
By ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 
Thirty-seven exquisite drawings in color are 
reproduced in facsimile from the originals 
of Robert and James Adam. This handsome 
volume embraces every detail of the style 
necessary to the designer of interior decora- 


tion and furniture. 
Bound all plates on hinges 


Price $8.50 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Alabama Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades of 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 
by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 


The Reasons Why - i. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part of 


the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining, so that 
every a? will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 
blocks will saw up always into pieces like that. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 


block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 


3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living depends on your satisfaction. If you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 


wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, his over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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“Ad Quadratum” 


REVIEWED BY WOLDEMAR H. RITTER 


AD QUADRATUM. A Study of the Geometrical Bases of Classical and 
Mediaeval Religious Architecture. By Fredrik Macody Lund. Profusely 
illustrated by plans, sections, views and details of notable temples, churches, 
cathedrals and other buildings in Greece, Italy, Germany, Denmark, France, 


England and Norway. Printed by order of the Norwegian Parliament. 
Published by B. T. Batsford, London. 2 vols. 934 x 1234 ins. Price £5 net. 





























ODERN architecture is deeply indebted to the 
parliament of Norway for the publication of 
“Ad Quadratum,”’ the work of an author, historian 
and art critic of international reputation. The book is 
an elucidation of architectural philosophy, called forth 
by the controversy waged over the reconstruction of 
the cathedral of Nidaros, Norway's national shrine. 
Fearing lest the proposed reconstruction result in one 
of the usual modern abortions, Prof. Lund made an 
exhaustive study of those parts of the cathedral still 
standing, in the course of which he discovered certain 
striking mathematical proportions, the existence of 
which he has since found repeated in the ecclesiastical 
architecture of all ages. 

It still is fashionable for architects to “‘sit in the 
seats of the scornful,” and smile at any attempt to 
produce architectural beauty by geometrical means, 
but books like ‘‘Ad Quadratum” foreshadow the time 
when these seats will have to be vacated, and perhaps 
more precipitately than gracefully! Dissecting temples 
and cathedrals like a comparative anatomist, Prof. 
Lund has laid bare a common skeleton plan, based on 
series of squares, cubes and pentagons, uniting all 
ecclesiastical architecture from Solomon's temple on, 
into one great family of ‘“‘Quadrata.”’ 

For centuries mankind has stood in awe before the 
temples and cathedrals of earlier ages, while criticism 
vanished in the worship of beauty. Although architects 
of our time have done their best to live up to classic 
tradition, they have succeeded only in the details. 
Every honest critic is sensible of the lack, and the 
greatest architectural minds of the last century have 





HIS new book is a valuable source of reference 
to architects and designers on the domestic 
phase of the Italian renaissance. It contains 24 
pages of informing text on the plan and decoration 
of the renaissance house and detailed consideration 
of the various articles of furniture. There are 590 


246 pages, 9 x 1114 ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
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occupied themselves with the reason for this failure, 
striving for the rediscovery of the scientific basis of 
the art of architecture. The few architectural drawings 
handed down from the middle ages and the scanty 
documents of the building guilds merely hint at geo- 
metric methods of design, either because the philosophy 
symbolized by their designs was a guild secret, or a 
knowledge of it was assumed to be the common prop- 
erty of all builders. 

In “Ad Quadratum” Prof. Lund claims 
rediscovered this philosophy and the geometrical 
principles underlying its expression in architecture. 
Whether he has given us the final word, the future 
alone can decide, but there can be no doubt that he 
has directed a powerful searchlight upon the middle 


to have 


ages. 
The diagrams are elaborately worked out. The 
author does not stop with squares and diagonals, as do 
his predecessors in this field, but considers the penta- 
gon and pentagram most important construction fig- 
ures, and his numerous drawings are covered with these 
to such an extent that he can say, “When the pious 
mediaval worshiper stepped inside the porches of the 
transept, or followed the long processions through the 
nave porch, he came into a wonderful world of imagi- 
nary pentagrams, around the altar, in the sanctuary, 
high up between the spires, and over the roof of the 
church where chancel and church meet——the symbol ot 
creation and of the miracle of life in ancient and Chris- 
tian times.”’ 76.) But he goes further. In the 
chapter on the ‘“Sectio Aurea’’ he gives us one of the 
most interesting compilations of the many early state- 
ments of this remarkable law and an exhaustive his- 
tory of its origin and application to classic buildings. 
Prof. Lund regards ecclesiastical architecture, from 
the Temple of Solomon on through Greek temples and 
medieval cathedrals, as the architectural expression 
of the Greco-mediaeval philosophy of the harmony 
and beauty of the universe, embodied in mathematical 
laws and symbols. Armed with this theory not only 
has he conquered his opponents and saved Norway's 
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FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By FRIDA SCHOTTMULLER 


illustrations of interiors, architectural details, vari- 
ous articles of furniture and accessories such as 
metal work and fabrics, all carefully arranged in 
groups and presented chronologically. Excellently 
printed in black ink on cream paper and bound 
in board covers with cloth back. 


Price $10 postpaid 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Handbook of Ornament 


By FRANZ SALES MEYER 


A book of reference for architects, being a 
grammar of art, industrial and architectural 
designing in all its branches. More than 
3,000 illustrations of the styles of all periods 
and countries. 

548 pages, cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 300 full page plates 


Price $3.60 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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The Brick Architecture 

of the Colonial Period in 

Maryland and Virginia 
By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


The admirable brick buildings of the 
colonial period in Virginia and Mary- 
land form the subject matter of this 
useful volume. Each of the houses 
concerned was visited and studied by 
the authors and they present photo- 
graphs and numerous full page draw- 
ings of exteriors and interiors, all 
carefully selected with a view to their 
practical, present day architectural 
value. 


One volume, 9'4 x 1/2 ins. 


Price $16.50 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 


carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by 
present day methods. A valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 
247 pages, bound in cloth, 4% x 7 ins. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 





national shrine from being reborn a monstrosity, but 
to quote his own words has “‘sent back to its proper 
place, to darkness and chaos’’ the modern view of art 
which “turns architecture into a matter of feelings,— 
‘a mixture of sentimentality and stupidity.” 

The architect who, to any degree whatever, endeavors 
to infuse beauty along with utility into his work, can- 
not afford to neglect the study of the principles of pro- 
portion laid down in this book and its predecessors. 
As the carpenter's knowledge need go little beyond the 
square and triangle, so many an architect may be satis- 
fied with using the simple fundamental principles eluci- 
dated in ‘‘Ad Quadratum,” but the man of culture and 
learning will find here a wealth of thought, the diges- 
tion and application of which he will recognize as one 
of his duties. Prof. Lund is an exponent of higher 
mathematics; his exposition will appeal chiefly to the 
trained philosophical mind. What is now needed is a 
masterly version of “‘Ad Quadratum” in ‘“‘words of one 
syllable.” 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FURNITURE. By Wilhelm von Bode, trans- 
lated by Mary E. Herrick. 47 pp. and 134 illustrations. 7!5x 10ins. Price 
$4. William Helburn, Inc., 418 Madison avenue, New York. 

HE popular and increasing interest in Italian re- 

naissance architecture, and the furnishings which 
the architects and craftsmen of the times designed to 
go with it, owes much of its growth to various books 
upon the subject. In 1902 Dr. Wilhelm von Bode pub- 
lished the original edition of which the volume here 
reviewed is a reprint, made necessary, as the author 
observes in the introduction, by ‘“‘the lively interest in 

Italian furniture.”’ 

More than is true of furniture of some of the great 
periods, that of the Italian renaissance depends for its 
effectiveness largely upon the character of its surround- 
ings. The architects of the period possessed a marvel- 
ous understanding of the relations between movable 
objects and the walls, ceilings and other details which 
made up the setting, so that it is impossible to study 
intelligently the furniture of the renaissance without 
studying as well the interior architecture which went 
with it, and while this volume is concerned chiefly 
with furniture enough is said of interior architecture 
to give the student a fair grasp of the subject. 

Dr. von Bode makes it plain that each of the large 
cities of Italy possessed its own local version of the 
renaissance, each version holding its particular inter- 
est for the architect or decorator, though the differ- 
ences are subtle and might easily be overlooked by the 
unobserving. These variations of style or type were 
especially marked in the development of the table and 
the cassone or chest, also in the different forms which 
were given the chair. 

The formation of a trained and accurate taste in 
period furniture depends mainly upon two things,— 
study of authentic pieces of the time, which in this 
day of museums and private collections is within the 
reach of many, and study also of authoritative works 
upon the subject which may even more readily be seen 
at most of the libraries. But each student will find that 
a collection of photographs and illustrations from maga- 
zines is a powerful aid in obtaining a matured and 
settled view of the subject, and securing this view is 
further helped by the possession of books upon the 
topic. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. By H. Van Buren Magon- 
igle, F.A.1.A. 160 pp., illustrated. 74x 10ins. Price $5. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


HE reading of this book may not make a genius in 


the way of a producer of renderings out of an, 


architectural draftsman, but we venture the assertion 
that a study of its contents and an application of its 
precepts will go far toward accomplishing that desirable 
end. As Mr. Thomas R. Kimball observes in the pref- 
ace, this book presents its author in the diverse ca- 
pacities of architect, draftsman, painter and writer, of 
whose work the architectural draftsman will be the 
chief beneficiary, though posterity will also share in 
these benefits in that because of the book impetus may 
be given which will strengthen and foster what might 
otherwise become one of the lost arts. 

Mr. Magonigle says that the work is written from the 
point of view of a beginner who knows little about 
rendering but who wants to find out. With this in view 
the book takes up the teaching of rendering at the very 
beginning and through eight chapters follows the sub- 
ject, covering the various phases of medium and tech- 
nique. The making of rendered drawings is not work 
which is likely to be attempted by a novice at drafting, 
but a student who has attained to a proficiency which 
would inspire a desire to undertake rendering would 
unquestionably be able to draw considerable valuable 
help from Mr. Magonigle’s pages. 

As an example of what a well executed rendering 
should be and also to establish a high mark toward 
which the student should aim, the book includes re- 
productions of 22 renderings—one in color—by the 
author, Paul Philippe Cret, Hubert G. Ripley, Jules 
Guerin, Otto R. Eggers, Ernest Piexotto and a number 
of others. Probably a renderer like a poet may have to 
be born and not made, but even a poet must learn the 
grammar of the language which is to be his medium and 
in much the same way this work may be regarded as the 
grammar or textbook of the art of producing rendered 
architectural drawings. 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE CONTENT UPON THE 
EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF PLAIN AND REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. By Torato Matsumoto. Bulletin No. 126. Published by 


the Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 


HE investigations of the properties of concrete 

hitherto conducted have had to do chiefly with 
its strength, but closely related to the strength of con- 
crete are the effects produced upon it by moisture and 
changes of temperature. Reinforced concrete has prac- 
tically the same coefficient of expansion as steel where 
temperature changes are concerned, so that the two 
materials contract or expand together, but moisture 
has no effect upon steel. Unlike steel, concrete expands 
when it absorbs moisture, much like clay, wood or cer- 
tain other substances. 

This study into the effect of these conditions upon 
concrete is the work of an engineer engaged in the con- 
struction of harbor works on the island of Formosa. 
Owing to the conditions which prevail in this tropical 
region the durability of a substance exposed to the 
sea air and to constant climatic changes is a matter of 
much importance, and the result of the investigations 
recorded in this Bulletin have an application as wide 
as the constantly broadening sphere of concrete’s use. 
Copies of this Bulletin may be had without charge. 


Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt, size 12'2 x 8'% 
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Small Houses of the Late 


Georgian Period 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 





A volume on the small country or suburban 
houses and town houses, detached or in rows, of 
the late eighteenth century type, suitable for 
American use today. The houses shown include 
those of stone, brick, stucco or clapboards and 
most of them are designed in the dignified, slightly 
formal style which marks the Georgian period; 
some of the buildings contain shops on the ground 
floors with living quarters above. The volume 
also contains illustrations of doorways, porticoes, 
balconies and wrought ironwork of the time. 
This book contains no fewer than 130 carefully 
selected examples of small houses, all finely repro- 
duced to a large size from photographs specially 
taken for the purpose. 

Apart from its immediate practical utility, this 
book is of distinct educational value, and it will 
make a strong appeal to all architects, students 
and general readers who are interested in the 
Georgian period. 


and printed on heavy art paper 


Price $8.40 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By R. W. 
Symonds. 132 pp., |56illustrations. 10x12 ins. Price $20. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 


HE architect or decorator interested in the use of 

old English furniture will derive almost as much 
benefit from this work as the collector, for whose use 
it is primarily intended. The golden age of English 
furniture was that which covered the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; little furniture is apt 
to be found made prior to that period, while soon after 
1800 furniture making, together with most of the arts 
involving taste in design, fell to a low level. 

From the point of view of one who has made a long 
study of English furniture are written the chapters 
relating to color and patina, design and ornament, 
workmanship, present condition and restoration. The 
author’s treatment of the subject is divided broadly 
into divisions in which are discussed the uses of oak, 
walnut and mahogany. The use of gesso for forming 
the foundations upon which gold was applied during 
the Georgian period is dealt with, and in connection 
with gold furniture Mr. Symonds touches upon the work 
of William Kent and a few other architects of his 
school, and as is necessary in any book treating of 
furniture which is closely related to the customs of its 
times, this volume makes more or less reference to the 
history of the period and to the decorations and acces- 
sories which were in use. 

COLLECTED PAPERS ON ACOUSTICS. By Wallace Clement Sabine. 


279 pp., 7! x 10'% ins. Price $4. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


NTO this volume have been gathered many of the 

papers upon the subject of acoustics which were 
written by the late Prof. Sabine for various architec- 
tural journals, together with other articles hitherto 
unpublished. Unless an architect has been confronted 
with a problem which involves the assured provision of 
certain acoustical properties he can have but little 
idea of the difficulty of planning to insure these required 
results. The science of acoustics has not yet reached a 
stage of development which would entitle it to rank 
with the sciences known as ‘‘exact,’’ and unfortunately 
the acoustical properties of a building cannot always be 
judged until the structure is completed, furnished, and 
in some instances even occupied by an audience. It is 
always easier to explain why a method does not work 
than to know in advance whether it will or will not, and 
it is especially easy to explain why it does not work 
when one is not under the immediate necessity of cor- 
recting it or supplying it. To add to the difficulty of 


The Law of Architecture 
and Building 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


A detailed discussion of the mutual rights, 
duties and liabilities of architect, owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor with complete 
appendices and forms. 


352 pages, bound in buckram 
Price $3 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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insuring proper acoustics, there are constant changes in 
the use of materials employed for building, fireproofing, 
ventilating, etc., and introduction of new materials the 
acoustic properties of which are generally an unknown 
quantity. 

The author deals thoroughly with this complicated 
subject, treating at considerable length such of its divi- 
sions as Absorbing Power of Wall Surfaces, Fabrics, 
Cushions and Floor Coverings; Absorbing Power of 
Audiences; Reverberation; Effect on Acoustics of 
Required Seating Capacities; Effects of Air Currents 
and Temperatures; Correction of Acoustical Defects 
in Existing Buildings, and a valuable section is that 
on Insulation of Sound, which is important in buildings 
of many kinds. 

The science of acoustics has been considerably de- 
veloped during recent years, the late Prof. Sabine him- 
self being one of its most successful exponents, and this 
work places in a form permanent and readily accessible 
the result of his researches and investigations. 

HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF HOUSES. Edited by Richardson Wright. 
110 pp., 934 x 12!4 ins. Price $3. Condé Nast & Company, New York. 
H' JUSES of every type popular in suburbs or coun- 

try are represented in this book which contains 
more than 300 illustrations of homes, large and small, 
plans, and views of service quarters, garages, and such 
important architectural details as doorways, fireplaces, 
windows, floors, walls, ceilings, closets, stairways, chim- 
neys, etc. The book is arranged in three general divi- 
sions which include (1) the houses themselves, (2) ex- 
terior and interior architectural details, with views and 
the requisite plans, and (3) the arrangement of garages, 
service quarters and accessory buildings of different 
sorts, considered in their relations to the place as a 
whole. 

One of the most powerful aids in visualizing the home 
is to see what others have done elsewhere and to obtain 
an idea of the possibilities held forth by each of the 
various house types. A prospective builder in country 
or suburb who is weighing the relative merits of differ- 
ent types of houses and the materials of which they may 
be built would find himself repaid many times over for 
the amount of money he might invest in a book such as 
this. With but a few exceptions the houses illustrated 
are of what is generally known as “‘average”’ or ‘‘mod- 
erate’ cost. It is not difficult to secure results in build- 
ing and furnishing when lavish expenditure is possible, 
but often the most interesting houses are those worked 
out under the handicap of a limited appropriation. 


DALZELL’S 
HOMES OF MODERATE SIZE 


A book of modern suburban houses of medium 
cost, containing views of exteriors and in- 
teriors and floor plans. The houses illus- 
trated are of widely different types and are 
built of various materials. An invaluable 
book for anyone who intends to build. 

144 pages, 9x 12 ins. 

Price $4 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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SMALL FRENCH BUILDINGS. By Lewis A. Coffin, Jr., Henry 


M. Polhemus and Addison F. Worthington. 


275 pp., fully illus- 


trated, 8 x 1114 ins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Price $10. 


ANY centuries of effort and achievement in archi- 
tecture have made France a vast treasure house of 


design from which architects 
allover the world have freely 
drawn, but the wealth of 
Gothic cathedrals, monu- 
mental civic structures and 
buildings of other types has 
somewhat overshadowed 
the richness of material of 
other kinds, notably of the 
minor buildings, domestic 
and otherwise, which fill 
every province of France 
not devastated by war. 
Into this volume the 
authors, themselves practic- 
ing architects, have gathered 
illustrations of many of these 
admirable structures, — se- 
lected always with an eye to 
their practical design value 
to architects. They have 
traveled, camera and sketch 
book in hand, many of those 
departments — of France 
which are most full of prom- 
ise,——Normandy, Brittany, 
Seine Inférieure, Finisteére, 
Cote d'Or, parts of the Dor- 
dogne region, and some of 
the fertile valleys of the in- 





manor houses, farm buildings, peasants’ cottages, a few 
village churches and some examples of the town build- 
ings which, as every visitor to France knows, often 
occur in the most unpromising alleys and byways of 
old French towns. France has always been the most 
intensely nationalistic of countries, and intensely 
national is her architecture 
also, full of poignant interest, 
quaintness of design, 
often gay of color and—in 
the country—always | sur- 
rounded with hedges and 
flowers. 

Architects will find in this 
work much of interest which 
will aid them in present- 
day practice—the handling 
of roof surfaces, grouping 
of chimneys, arrangement 
of windows, particularly 
dormers, and the use of 
casements, while other val- 
uable suggestions may be 
gathered concerning the use 
of stucco and_half-timber, 
alone or in combination with 
other materials, the placing 
of gateways and the arrange- 
ment of buildings in groups, 
whether as farm buildings in 
quadrangle fashion or indi- 
vidual small houses facing 
village streets. The work is 
lavishly illustrated with half- 


House at Arnay-le-Duc, Cote d’Or tone cuts, and certain of the 


Reduced illustration from ‘* Small French Buildings ”’ 


terior of France. In all the districts visited they have 
been careful to avoid buildings already well known, 
and have confined their attention to the smaller cha- 
teaux which lie off the track well traveled by tourists, 





more important details are 
also presented in drawings, and it is well calculated to 
stimulate interest in a field of architecture which is rich 
but little known. The illustrations convey the spirit 
of these old buildings rather than their exact detail. 





Architectural Rendering in Wash 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, F.A.1A. 


A TREATISE on the rendering of archi- 
tectural drawings, by an architect who 
has made a special study of this branch of 
draftsmanship, but written from the point of 
view of a beginner. The subjects of technique 


160 pages, illustrated; 715 x \0 ins. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY - 


and materials are gone into minutely, and the 
work forms an invaluable manual for the stu- 
dent in this field. Fully illustrated by rendered 
drawings—one in color—by many of the best 
known draftsmen. 


Price $5 postpaid 


- 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Collected “Papers 


on Acoustics 


By WALLACE CLEMENT SABINE 


Late Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Harvard University 


N invaluable work on the subject of 

acoustics, embodying the result of 
years of experiment and research by one of 
the foremost authorities. Elaborately illus- 
trated by means of diagrams and other cuts, 
the volume covers the governing of acoustic 
conditions in buildings of widely different 
classes such as_ theaters, music halls, 


churches, and lecture rooms, besides that 
large class of buildings in which insulation of 
sound is necessary. The work is a summing 


up of what has been learned of the science of 
acoustics. 


279 pages, illustrated; 7\ x 10% ins. 
Price $4 postpaid 


$ 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston’ 








Architectural Details from 
Westminster Abbey and 
St. Margaret’s Church 


By ALBERT EDWARD BULLOCK, A.R.1.B.A. 


PORTFOLIO of 82 phototypes of 


architectural details and of renais- 
sance and later renaissance monuments, 
cartouches, and cenotaphs, many of which, 
particularly those of the Georgian period, 
possess a high value as suggestions for 


present-day war memorials. 
1214 x 1534 ins. 
Price $22 postpaid 
3 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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LUTYENS HOUSES AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
203 pp., 5!5 x 834 ins. Price $3.75. Country Life, Ltd., London. 


HIS volume does not cover the entire scope of the 

work of Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, one of the most 
eminent of modern English architects, but is merely a 
record in condensed form of many of the examples of 
the work by which he is best known—the modern Eng- 
lish suburban or country house. English architecture 
may well be regarded as supreme today if domestic 
work only be considered, and it is easy to see that in the 
work of Sir Edwin the English country house has been 
reconstituted and carried to its just conclusion. His 
houses and gardens are something more than a fashion, 
for in them fine design is combined with a skillful and 
discriminating use of materials. To his well defined 
style many American architects owe not a little. 





House at Munstead Wood, England 


Reduced illustration from *‘ Lutyens Houses and Gardens ”’ 


Sir Edwin was one of the first of modern architects 
to realize that the building of a successful house pre- 
supposes a study of its site, environment and the kind of 
life it is intended to shelter, and his success is due in 
large measure to his good judgment in adapting his 
work to existing conditions. Since he has never been 
content to consider his duty done when a completed 
structure was turned over to its owners, but has super- 
vised when he has not actually designed the furnishings 
and planned the development of the garden, his work 
stands in a place by itself as possessing a finished har- 
mony. Like every architect, he realizes that skill comes 
with experience, and during the 35 years or more cov- 
ered by this volume his work shows an ever stronger 
grasp upon the problem of the modern country home. 
The work is recommended to the attention and study 
of architects and decorators and to that constantly 
widening circle of the laity by whom domestic building 
and furnishing are held at their due value. 


FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY. By Wallace Nut- 
ting. 587 pp., 7°4 x 1034 ins. Price $15. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston. 


HE interest now felt by architects and decorators 

in early American building and furnishing would be 
greatly deepened and strengthened by study of the 
furniture and fittings of the period. This subject has 
never been gone into very carefully from the architect’s 
point of view, partly because there are so many other 
styles which possess a more direct and ready appeal and 
partly because there have been but few authoritative 
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works upon the topic which were also sufficiently broad 
in scope to be of help. 

This splendidly produced volume is one result of 
many years of careful study and collecting of early 
American furniture. It deals with furniture made in 
America, chiefly in New England, and during the ‘‘Pil- 
grim Century,’ which means the hundred years begin- 
ning with 1620 when the Pilgrims founded their settle- 
ment at Plymouth. It is interesting to note the loyal 
following in America of the changing fashions of furni- 
ture making in England. 1620 of course was during the 
reign of James I, while 1720 was well into the Georgian 
period, and all the types popular in England during 
this time were followed in the New England colonies. 
Of course it would be useless to expect in America the 
perfection which characterized English furniture of the 
period, produced by some of the most skillful craftsmen 
in all Europe, but the American pieces were of a stand- 
ard surprisingly high and possessed a strength and 
rugged beauty which well expressed the Pilgrim 
character. 

The interest of architects in this work will center 
chiefly about the intimate connection which exists 
between the actual structure and its furnishings. The 
pages show, besides actual furniture, many interiors of 
the period and numerous details of paneling and other 
interior trim, much of it of great interest, and a valuable 
part of the volume is that containing illustrations of the 
small belongings of architecture such as fireplace fit- 
tings of different kinds, hinges, knockers and latches, 
door scrapers, weather vanes and the scrolled bolts 
used for holding shutters in place, all details of interest 
to the architect who values correct precedent in the 
small but important items of design. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN. By Kurt Hielscher. 304 pp., 914 x 12 
ins. Bound in cloth. Price $4.50. Brentano’s, New York. 


HE varied character of the Spanish arts is due 

largely to the fact that Spain has been at different 
times subject to many influences. Celts, Iberians, 
Romans, Carthagenians, Moors and Goths have fought 
for supremacy in the peninsula and each race has left 
some definite imprint upon Spanish art. The present 
volume, which consists almost entirely of full page 
plates, is the photographic record of a sojourner in Spain 
who has a remarkable aptitude for selecting subjects of 
architectura! value, and many of his pages will afford 
the architect an idea of the Spanish faculty of achieving 
effective, picturesque grouping or massing of buildings. 
Even when the author presents illustrations of such 
cities as Granada or Burgos, familiar from much illus- 
trating, he selects details which are but little known, 
even to the usual traveler, and most of the views are of 
structures of different sorts in out of the way places 
which are full of suggestions for the architect working 
in styles which are Spanish or Italian. 

In many instances there are given views of gardens 
or of patios—those open air spaces within houses in the 
picturesque treatment of which the Spanish excel, and 
along with many of the illustrations there are given 
details of decoration—exterior or interior—which the 
architect or decorator will often be able to turn to 
excellent account. 





Smaller Italian Villas 


and Farm Houses 


(Second Edition) 
By GUY LOWELL 


. 
> 
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HE smaller buildings of Italy such as 

farm houses and minor villas offer a 
wealth of ideas to the present-day architect 
who is interested in residential design. The 
subject matter of this work was collected by 
the author during many sojourns in Italy, 
and being the work of a practicing architect 
is compiled and edited from an architect's 
point of view. With camera and sketch 
book Mr. Lowell has penetrated many of the 
regions of Italy seldom frequented by Amer- 
ican or English tourists, and some of the 
buildings illustrated now live only in the 
form of illustrations, since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Renewed interest is being felt by archi- 
tects in the work of Palladio and others of his 
school, study of which produced the master- 
pieces of building in England during the 
Georgian period and influenced, in turn, the 
architecture of colonial America, and to Italy 
turns the present-day student in search of 
inspiration in design, much of which is to be 
gathered from this book. 


Bound in buckram; \75 plates, besides numerous text illus- 
trations. Printed on heavy paper, \2 x |6 ins. 


Price $25 net 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF GARDENS. Edited by Richard- 
son Wright. 127 pp., 9!) x 12%4 ins. Price $5. Condé Nast & 
Co., New York. 


RCHITECTS and decorators whose practice in- 

cludes suburban or country residence work know 
that the garden and its arrangement often claim their 
attention, though a strict defining of the functions of 
architecture or decoration might place the garden and 
its design beyond their jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the 
correct solving of the garden’s problems involves so 
much of the success of the house itself that generally 
they must be undertaken, and many suggestions for a 
wise solution may be gathered from this book. 





Garden at Rye, New York 
Mrs. Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architect 
From House & Garden’s ** Book of Gardens”’ 


Here are presented in illustration gardens large and 
small, in country and suburbs, and even some evolved 
from tiny spaces in the city. In some instances plans 
of the gardens are given, and to guarantee success the 
plans give detailed descriptions of just what is to be 
planted, where and when. There are also given many 
trellises, arbors, pergolas, garden and tea 
various forms of decorative wooden screens and 


views of 
houses, 


| THE PRESENT STATE OF 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


By R. W. SYMONDS 
VALUABLE work for the student of 
English period styles as well as for the 
collector. Furniture of oak, walnut and 
mahogany is described and illustrated, and 
| an account is given of lacquer and gilt furni- 
| ture, together with some data on the detec- 
tion of spurious pieces. 
132 pages, 156 illustrations; 10 x |2 ins. 
Price $20 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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fences, tennis court stops. many garden gateways, lily 
pools, garden walls and the simpler forms of fountains. 
Considerable attention is also given to semi-outdoor 
spaces such as terraces, loggias and verandas, not for- 
getting what must be done to adapt some of these 
verandas and loggias for winter use by glazing them in 
and thus converting them into sun rooms or winter 
gardens. 

Since the questions of greenhouses and hothouses 
are also apt to arise in this connection the volume, while 
by no means a technical treatise upon the subject, gives 
considerable helpful information, while 12 pages are 
devoted to ‘““The Gardener’s Calendar’’ which outlines 
the duties of each of the 365 days of the year. There 
are also given the names and addresses of the archi- 
tects and landscape architects who have contributed 
to the subject matter of the book. 


SOUNDPROOF PARTITIONS. By F.R. Watson, Professor of 
Experimental Physics, University of Illinois. Bulletin No. 127. 
Published by the Engineering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity, at Urbana, Ill. Price 45 cents. 


HIS brochure is an addition to the published data 

on various scientific subjects of practical impor- 
tance which has already placed architects and builders 
under many obligations to the University. In this 
bulletin Prof. Watson deals with a topic which is some- 
times of vital importance in that on the soundproof 
properties of its partitions the success of buildings of 
certain kinds absolutely depends. 

The necessity of having quiet rooms in hospitals, 
laboratories of various kinds, office structures and hotels, 
and particularly in music studios and other similar 
buildings, and the necessity of solving other problems 
of the control of noise have led to many demands from 
architects for dependable information on methods for 
insulating sound, and here there are collected and pre- 
sented in a concise and systematic manner the infor- 
mation now available, giving the results of countless 
experiments with different materials and describing 
installations of soundproofing, giving also some recom- 
mendations which may be applied when sound insula- 
tion is needed. The insulation of sound is a most com- 
plex problem, but enough is to be learned from the 
experience thus far gathered to give encouragement to 
the belief that soundproofing may before long be pre- 
scribed with much the assurance that now attends the 
acoustic designing of auditoriums. 


Handbook of Ornament 


By FRANZ SALES MEYER 


A book of reference for architects, being a 
grammar of art, industrial and architectural 
designing in all its branches. More than 


3,000 illustrations of the styles of all periods 
and countries. 
548 pages, cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 300 full page plates 


Price $3.60 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE. Part I. By Arthur jnstances show the use of geometrical Moorish detail. 


Byne and Mildred Stapley. A portfolio of views of Spanish in- 
teriors and their details of furniture. 50 plates, 103, x 133, ins. 
Price $10.00. William Helburn, Inc., New York. 


LD Spanish domestic interiors possess a rugged, 
direct simplicity which is often of inspiration to 
architects and decorators. 

This portfolio presents illustra- 
tions of interiors of different 
periods from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century in which this 
quality is fully evident, as well as 
other views in which the native 
Spanish types show considerable 
influence from other parts of 
Europe. The plates include a 
number whichillustrate the Span- 
ish methods of handling roof tim- 
bers—of giving them structural 
forms which themselves possess a 
decorative character, and in orna- 
menting them with bold, simple 
carving which gives them an 
added value. Other plates which 
illustrate cupboards, cabinets or 
doors are valuable for giving de- 
signs which are not unduly diffi- 
cult of execution but which are 
effective and decorative and well 
adapted to present-day use. 
Much of the interest of Span- 
ish furniture and interior wood- 
work lies in the use of bands of 
simple chisel cutting, in bold geometrical patterns, and 
this volume includes two pages of full-sized working 
drawings, chiefly from the Madrid Museum of Indus- 
trial Arts, which any craftsman of reasonable profi- 
ciency could reproduce. 
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The plates also suggest pat- 


terns which have been worked out in relief in plaster 


and used for interior friezes, patterns which in several 
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Old Tile Wainscot in Spanish Kitchen 


Reduced illustration from “* Spanish Interiors and Furniture’’ 


Architects today, particularly those whose practice 
includes much country house work, are designing largely 
upon the model of the early Italian style and are some- 
times following the early Spanish, which in many re- 
spects is closely allied to it. To such architects this 
work will be particularly helpful 
as well as interesting. The plan 
of the Spanish house is essentially 
simple and the charm of its virile 
simplicity is indicated in the il- 
lustrations of old interiors with 
which the volume 
Closely allied to the architecture 
of the Spanish type is the design- 
ing of furniture which the archi- 
tects the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
planned for their buildings, furni- 
ture simple form and_ yet 
strong and decoratively effective 
and easy, for the most part, of 
being reproduced today. 

Quite a number of the plates 
show the practical application to 
architecture of such arts as the 
working of metals and the manu- 
facture of many the 
windows or doors covered by the 
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tiles; are 
wrought iron grilles which are 
typical of Spain, and many views 
show the use of tiles in wainscots, 
seats, the risers of stairs or used 
for lining cupboards or the small recesses which the 
Spanish call ‘“‘lavabos.”’ The student of architecture 
or decoration will gather from this work a fair idea of 
the variety of resources which the Spanish types pos- 
sess, and of the extent to which craftsmen in all the lib- 
eral arts may aid in the interpretation of the Spanish 
style with its wealth of architectural interest. 


Architectural Rendering in Wash 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONICGLE, F.A.I.A. 


TREATISE on the rendering of archi- 
tectural drawings, by an architect who 
has made a special study of this branch of 
draftsmanship, but written from the point of 
view of a beginner. The subjects of technique 


160 pages, illustrated; 715 x 10 ins. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY — .- 


and materials are gone into minutely, and the 
work forms an invaluable manual for the stu- 
dent in this field. Fully illustrated by rendered 
drawings—one in color—by many of the best 
known draftsmen. 


Price $5 postpaid 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Smaller Italian Villas 
and Farm Houses 


(Second Edition) 
By GUY LOWELL 
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HE smaller buildings of Italy such as 

farm houses and minor villas offer a 
wealth of ideas to the present-day architect 
who is interested in residential design. The 
subject matter of this work was collected by 
the author during many sojourns in Italy, 
and being the work of a practicing architect 
is compiled and edited from an architect's 
point of view. With camera and sketch 
book Mr. Lowell has penetrated many of the 
regions of Italy seldom frequented by Amer- 
ican or English tourists, and some of the 
buildings illustrated now live only in the 
form of illustrations, since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Renewed interest is being felt by archi- 
tects in the work of Palladio and others of his 
school, study of which produced the master- 
pieces of building in England during the 
Georgian period and influenced, in turn, the 
architecture of colonial America, and to Italy 
turns the present-day student in search of 
inspiration in design, much of which is to be 
gathered from this book. 


Bound in buckram; 175 plates, besides numerous text illus- 
trations. Printed on heavy paper, |2 x 16 ins. 


Price $20 net 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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TOWN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By W. R. Lethaby, George L. 
Pepler, Sir Theodore G. Chambers, Raymond Unwin and R. L. 
Reiss. Edited by C. B. Purdom. 136 pp., 4'4 x 7 ins. Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., London. 

HE “garden city”’ idea has become so popular that 

almost any progressive suburban town in which 
the inhabitants pay reasonable attention to the appear- 
ance of their lawns and flower beds or the trees and 
grass areas along the roadways lays claim to the title; 
many enterprising promoters of suburban real estate 
exploit the term to their great financial benefit. 

What is meant in England by a strict definition of the 
term ‘‘garden city’’ and what is outlined in this book, 
however, is something quite different, involving usually 
the founding of an entirely new settlement planned upon 
very definite lines with the ownership of all property 
vested in one body or at least subject to that body’s 
definite control: “A ‘garden city’ is a town planned for 
industry and healthy living; of a size that makes pos- 
sible a full measure of social life, but not larger; sur- 
rounded by a permanent belt of rural land; the whole 
of the land being in public ownership or held in trust 
for the community.” 

According to this volume there are but two settle- 
ments, even in England, which can rightfully claim to 
be garden cities—Letchworth and Welwyn—both near 
London. Plot plans of both are given and show well 
thought out planning of towns which have been 
developed upon lines formulated from the beginning, 
with certain areas devoted to residences, other dis- 
tricts to stores and public utilities, and certain districts 
given up to workshops and factories, necessary even 
in a garden city since its very scheme involves its being 
largely self-contained. The actual working out of the 
idea seems to belong within the domain of applied 
economics, but it can readily be seen that from the 
viewpoint of the town planner or the architect there 
exist great possibilities owing to the control being 
vested in one body, insuring growth upon a definite, 
pre-determined plan instead of being the result of hap- 
hazard development. The plot plans of the two garden 
cities mentioned show that due regard has been had for 
utilizing such natural advantages as exist. 


SKETCHES OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. A 
portfolio of sketches by O R. Eggers, with descriptive text by 
William H. Crocker, Editor of The American Architect. 56 
plates, 19 pp. of text,9x12ins. Price $6. The American Archi- 
tect, 243 West 39th Street, New York. 

ERE are collected in portfolio form the sketches 

which for some time have formed the frontispieces 
of The American Architect—sketches of buildings which 
for the most part are fairly familiar or else destroyed, 
but given an added value here for being presented in 
the crisp architectural rendering for which Mr. Eggers 
is well known: a close study of his technique could 
scarcely fail to be of value to the designer or draftsman 
anxious to improve his own sketching ability. A num- 
ber of the drawings included in the portfolio are of 
structures which have hitherto escaped wide attention, 
and several of them afford valuable suggestions to the 
designer. The plates are accompanied by a_ booklet 
giving a brief description of each of the buildings shown 
in the drawing, prepared by the editor of The American 

Architect, in which are considerable valuable data 

regarding the history of these old structures and details 

concerning the times of which they are relics. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK. By the 
late Frank E. Kidder. Compiled by a staff of specialists and 


Thomas Nolan, Editor in Chief. 1907 pp., 4x7 ins., flexible bind- 
ing. Price $7 net. John Wiley & Sons, New York. Small Houses of the Late 
ITH the appearance of the 17th edition of this s 3 
widely known work its name has been changed G Pp d 
from ‘Pocket Book’’ to ‘‘Handbook’’; other changes eorgian erlo 
include a thorough revision, the rewriting of several 
chapters and the addition of others and the compiling 
of a new index, all details which add materially to the 
usefulness of the work as an authoritative handbook of 
engineering and building construction in their different 
departments. In many instances new articles have 
been added to the text and illustrations covering cer- 
tain subjects, among this added matter being: New 
Data on Building Laws Relating to Loads on Masonry; 
Graphical Method of Determining the Center of Grav- 
ity of Plane Figures or Sections; Graphical Method of 
Determining Moments of Inertia of Plane Figures; 
Triangular Loading; End Connections of Tension Mem- 
bers; New Wire Data; New Matter on Gauges and 
Chains; Secondary Stresses; Angles Used as Beams; 
Data on Girderless Reinforced Concrete Floors; Data 
on Tanks, and on Stresses in Cylindrical Tanks. Of 
wide application are the sections in Part III which deal 
with Heating and Ventilating of Buildings; Pumps and 
Private Water Supply; Plumbing and Drainage; Light- 
ing, and Acoustics, all subjects of vital importance to 
engineers, architects and builders everywhere, while 
at the end of the volume there is included considerable 
data relating to architectural practice, the registration 
of architects, standard forms of contract, etc. 

The arrangement of tables, figures and problems 
and the compilation of much data which is necessarily 
highly technical gives every indication of having been 
done with the utmost care, and the printing and proof- 
reading is characterized by the same attention to details 
which has attended the earlier editions of the work. 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 





THE COUNTRY LIFE BOOK OF BUILDING AND DECORAT- 


ING. Edited by Reginald T. Townsend. 100 pp., illustrated, A volume on the small country or suburban 
— > ‘oo ins. Price $3. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden houses and town houses, detached or in rows, of 
ity, N. Y. 


the late eighteenth century type, suitable for 
American use today. The houses shown include 
those of stone, brick, stucco or clapboards and 
most of them are designed in the dignified, slightly 
formal style which marks the Georgian period; 
some of the buildings contain shops on the ground 
floors with living quarters above. The volume 
also contains illustrations of doorways, porticoes, 
balconies and wrought ironwork of the time. 
This book contains no fewer than 130 carefully 
selected examples of small heuses, all finely repro- 
duced to a large size from photographs specially 
taken for the purpose. 

Apart from its immediate practical utility, this 
book is of distinct educational value, and it will 
make a strong appeal to all architects, students 





Interesting Detail from House in New Jersey and general readers who are interested in the 
Reduced illustration from “* Country Life Book of Building and Decoration” Georgian period. 
ATHER more than the scope indicated by the title Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt, size 12!2 x 8% ins., 
to this book is covered by this compilation from and printed on heavy art paper 
the pages of late issues of Country Life in America, for 
in addition to the actual planning and building of a Price $8.40 postpaid 


house and furnishing and decorating in their varied 


ee ee ees oe ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
phases, considerable space is devoted to the interests 


of those who collect examples of early American art in 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
the form of glass, silver, ceramics, metal work, textiles 
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and furniture. The volume opens with a discussion of 
‘Building in Brick,"’ and other chapters are entitled, 
“What One Should Know About Chimneys and Fire- 
places,” “What We Should Know About Plumbing,” 
“Solving the Radiator Problem,” “‘Why Waste the Cel- 
lar?’ and ‘““The House That Will Not Catch Fire.” 

Actual furnishing is covered in specific chapters in 
which are discussed the arrangement of the hallway, 
living room, library, dining room, breakfast room, bed- 
nursery, kitchen and maid’s room. The book 
covers a field broad enough to be widely interesting, 
but goes sufficiently into specific subjects to be helpful 
to many in solving individual problems. 


room, 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. By the late Prof. Adelbert 
P. Mills. Second edition, edited by Harrison W. Hayward. 
476 pp., 5°,x9 ins. Price $4. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

HE best use of building materials is naturally 

dependent upon at least a working knowledge of 
their properties and qualities and these, in turn, are 
determined to a large extent by their ingredients and 
methods of manufacture. It follows, therefore, that 
when architects, engineers, contractors and members 
of the different building trades are familiar with this 
subject they are better able to employ such materials 
to advantage. This volume is a new edition of the 
well known work by the late Prof. Mills of Cornell 

University, which has proved of considerable value, 

and has been prepared and edited by Harrison W. Hay- 

ward, Materials of Engineering at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the editor 

has had the co-operation of a number of members of 

the faculty of the same institution. While no funda- 
mental changes have been made this later edition con- 
tains considerable new material 

Besides going into the processes of manufacture of 
different materials the volume goes with some minute- 
ness into the properties of numerous materials such as 
gypsum plaster, quicklime, hydrated lime, cement, con- 
crete, brick, terra cotta and like products, the ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, timber, rope and various kinds 
of mechanical fabrics. The qualities of these materials, 
such as their strength, hardness and liability to shrink- 
age are discussed, and considerable attention is given to 
the effects upon them of temperature, alkali, etc. One 
particularly helpful section is that dealing with mechani- 
cal fabrics of various kinds, useful today since the 
development of modern aircraft and the automobile has 
brought into prominence many engineering materials 
the character and worth of which have never betore 


Professor of 





The Law of Architecture 
and Building 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


A detailed discussion of the mutual rights, 
duties and liabilities of architect, owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor with complete 
appendices and forms. 


352 pages, bound in buckram 
Price $3 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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been fully appreciated, and which are generally most 
familiar when used for hose, belting and similar pur- 
poses, their strength secured by the vulcanizing of the 
textiles themselves. The work is replete with diagrams, 
charts of different kinds, tables and drawings of various 
sorts which are calculated to promote the use of the 
materials discussed, and one especially helpful feature 
is the division of the work into sections with the pages 
which compose each section numbered independently 
of the rest of the book. An invaluable work for archi- 
tects, engineers, builders of different classes, students 
and others to whom the possibilities afforded by these 
materials are important and who value the concise 
tabulation of such information. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF INTERIORS. 
Richardson Wright. 126pp., 9'. x 123, ins. 
Nast & Co., New York. 


Edited by 
Price $4. Conde 


HIS volume is one of a series of three, the others 

being ‘“‘House & Garden's Book of Gardens” and 
“House & Garden's Book of Houses.’’ As its title 
suggests, the book is a collection of views of the differ- 
ent rooms of various houses in city, suburb or country 
and affords the reader an idea of the wide scope of 
interior furnishing and decoration and of the excellent 
results which may follow their intelligent use. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more charming 
than some of the rooms of which these pages afford 
many glimpses, the charm being due in part to the good 
taste which is evident in the selection of the furnish- 
ings themselves, in part to their arrangement, and in 
no small measure to the restraint which has been exer- 
cised to avoid overcrowding. 

Comparatively few of the interiors illustrated could 
be termed strictly ‘‘period rooms."’ More beautiful, 
perhaps because they are often more suitable, are the 
interiors which are arranged in general adherence to a 
style but with the freedom which would be claimed by 
anyone of good taste at any period. Only a few of the 
interiors illustrated are beyond what might be termed 
the ‘‘moderate cost”’ limit, which gives the book an 
added value. 

One of the most interesting details of the volume con- 
sists of the extent to which modern reproductions of 
fabrics, wall paper, furniture and accessories of all 
kinds have been used. It is not difficult to identify in 
these well arranged rooms countless objects which one 
could readily find in ‘‘open stock,’ and an idea of the 
desirability of these accessories and of how they will 
appear when actually in place is quickly grasped. 


MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN.- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By DAVID B. EMERSON 

The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by 
present day methods. A _ valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 

247 pages, bound in cloth, 4+ x 7 ins. 

Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street Boston 
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SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 


subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 





The Building Situation 


two new service features are introduced. The 
first is the chart below, which will appear 
regularly on this page. The second is a digest of 
important information taken from various technical 
and general publications and bearing directly upon 
the business and financial phases of the construc- 
tion industry. The chart presented below is 
explained in some detail in the accompanying 
caption. A study of this chart will show that in 
the late fall we entered into a period of building 
activity, partially as a result of increased confi- 
dence throughout the country, but particularly 
because of the rapid fall of the index line- which 
shows the cost of building. For the purposes of 
this chart, the volume of building is represented 
by the money value of contracts let and shown 
by an index line using 1919 as the basis of 100. 
This indicates clearly the state of growing public 
confidence in the building situation from the in- 
vestment viewpoint and also the relation of the 
cost of building to the volume of new construc- 
tion. Later we expect to have data available 
that will enable comparisons to be made between 
actual floor area of new building and its cost. 
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It is anticipated that the course of the index line 
showing amount of money invested will vary in- 
versely with the approach of the cost index line 
to the curve of stabilization. When the cost in- 
dex line crosses the curve of stabilization and 
penetrates deeper into the shaded area below, a 
large volume of building investment may be antic- 
ipated. The index lines on this chart are deter- 
mined by reports issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The zone and curve of stabilization 
have been established by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum after a careful analysis of economic factors. 

The building situation toward the end of Decem- 
ber shows no radical changes since last reported. 
There is a slight tendency toward increased costs 
of some materials. The index of building material 
prices for November as issued by the Department 
of Labor shows an increase of 5 points. The cement 
and steel markets have fallen, due to the season. 
Production in lumber has been curtailed and orders 
as well as shipments show steady gains, making 
recent advances possible which have been sufficient 
to increase the general index figure for building 
materials. The ultimate disposition of wage rates 
for 1922 is awaited with considerable interest. 
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"Tes chart is to be presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. 
Its purpose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and 
investment as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘curve of stabilization.” 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected 
to build without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. The index line 
representing actual cost of Building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the summer and fall of 1921. At 
that time the volume of new construction increased greatly. If this cost line passes out of the zone of stabilization, build- 
ing volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions 
after the civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accel- 
erating this return after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Statistics of Building Volume and Cost 


Reprinted from Survey of Current Business, issued by United States Department of Commerce 








BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Building volume. ............... index numbers. . 
ia re csecsenctscten index numbers. .| 
Concrete factory costs............ index numbers. . 


Contracts Awarded. 
Business buildings: 





og ere thous. of sq. ft.. 

Wl iasesaksatencisnccesdoel thous of dolls.. 
Industrial] buildings: 

PO GOI. occ ccacnccasticese thous of sq. ft.. 

We icsenshecsacccedssnieual thous. of dolls. .) 
Residential buildings: 

POOF SPOOB..... .ccccccccccces thous. of sq. ft.. 

hiss castinetdaeeenendesas thous. of dolls... 
Educational) buildings: 

ENT CI, cctaniivcsqnmabas thous of sq ft-. 

NN Re eee thous of dolls..| 
Hospitals and institutions: 

PO caccnncictnntentd thous. of sq. ft.. 

We eentciost sxsdtes omnet thous of dolls . 
Public institutions: 

gy ee thous. of sq. ft.. 

WU.<.. senndescesessneveien ee ae. 


Pub. works and pub. utilities, value, thous. of dolls 


Social and recreational buildings: 


Ee thous. of sq ft. 
Ee thous. of dolls.. 
Religious and memorial buildings: 
PRG GPRUB. ccc cevsccocscecees thous. of sq. {t 
Weieiddcvncannsceviessiesed thous of dolls 
Grand total: 
PISEE BPRS. ccc ceccsccesccvses thous. of sq. ft.. 
VR RiccccccccsScccecceveccsss thous. of dolls... 
Prices of Building Materials. 
Lumber: 
Southern pine, B and 
cig ia) dolls. per M {t. b. m. | 
Douglas fir, No. 1, 
COMMER © .. 020.0000 dolls. per M ft. b. m.. 
Brick: 


Common red, New York *...dolls. per thous. 


Common salmon, Chicago *..dolls. per thous. . 


Cement: 

I Ri ccarcecasecocdnnnie dolls. per bbl.. 
Structural steel: 

Steel beams* ........... .. dolls per 100 Ibs. .| 


Septem- 
ber, 
1921 


114 
183 
157 


7,174 
41,259 


2, 706 
11, 283 


21,709 
95, 303 


4,238 
26, 459 


1,987 
11, 878 


501 
2,620 
35,414 


NUMERICAL DATA 


Octo- 
ber, 
1921 


| 


7,901 
37, 405 


3,984 || 
18,419 


212 
1,523 
35,141 


1,383 
6, 632 


928 
5, 735 || 





40, 436 
222, 480 





| 42.57 








OMETHING of the building activity to be 
expected in 1922 may be gathered from a 
study of statistics in the fall months of 1921 


as shown above from government data. 


The im- 


provement in September and October over preced- 
ing months was particularly noticeable, and in 
direct evidence of the desire to build was the con- 
tinuation of activity into October, when in normal 
years this month shows the beginning of seasonal 


inactivity. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has just completed a survey of building prospects 
for 1922, and its committee reports that the great- 
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CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
THROUGH LATEST fF 


tere eweleweereneeee 


Hee weet eneeleee we etenee 
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est activity will take place in the industrial states. 
This will comprise principally business buildings, a 
large part of which will be alterations and enlarge- 


ments. 


Farm building is not expected to be very 


large, owing to the generally low prices offered for 
farm products and the fact that banks in agricul- 
tural sections are fully loaned up. Residential 
building is expected to count largely in the totals in 
all industrial sections and another large amount 
will be represented by educational buildings, both 
private and public. 
undertaken during the past year will be responsible 
for many new college buildings in the coming year. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


"Tv editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 





FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


REDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLyDEsDALE CusHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMs 
Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 
Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large 4? of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Witiiam L, GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President’and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 

iven the development of provision for electrical service in 
uildings. 





SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 

under each of the headings below shall be prepared 

during the year by the Committee member. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of Tae Arcui- 
TECTURAL ForuM and THE BuILDERs’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F. BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HUNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department a Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WitiiamM L. BowMan 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 

































































































































































































































THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 





ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


PERCENTAGE OF OWNED 
HOMES DECREASING IN 
UNITED STATES 


N The Annalist of December 12, 1921, 

there is an interesting article by George 
H. Bruns showing the national housing 
trend for three decades. This chart 
shows the trend of home owning since 
1900. This article claims that as the 
percentage of home owners declines, the 
percentage of owners whose property is 
mortgaged, increases. A wider adoption 
of the partial payment plan which ul- 
timately satisfies the mortgage and 
leaves the property free and clear would 
remedy this situation. The advantages 
of a home-owning majority in a nation 
are so evident that the furtherance of this 
end would justify any practical means of 
accomplishment. 
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Housing Trend for Three Decades 


STANDARDIZING CONSTRUC- 
TION CONTRACTS 


HE standardization of construction 
contracts, towards which far-sighted 
men in the industry have been looking 
for the last 20 years, seems about to be 
achieved at last through the efforts of 
a “conference” held in Washington re- 
cently. 
This conference was composed of dele- 
gates appointed by eight national soci- 
eties representing the engineers, architects 
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and contractors of the United States, and 
the definite plan adopted was one which 
would ultimately produce a _ standard 
form of contract ‘agreement’ which 
would be acceptable in all sections of the 
country and in all phases of this huge 
industry, which now ranks second only 
to agriculture in magnitude. Every con- 
structor and owner who has wrestled with 
the intricacies of a contract, or worried 
over the apparently exact yet really doubt- 
ful meaning of its many complicated and 
legalized phrases, will approve this first 
attempt to frame in simple words an 
equitable and universal document. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR 
DEPRESSION 


N The Bulletin of the Associated General 

Contractors for November, 1921, R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., General Manager of that 
organization, has written an extensive 
arti le under this heading. Some of the 
interesting points which he brings out are 
quoted here: 

As to the present situation and the im- 
mediate problem of decreasing unemploy- 
ment, we cannot look to agriculture, but 
there are several things we can look to 
that will tend towards a revival of busi- 
ness. Among those most evident are: 

A. Arrangement by the government 
for financing the debt of the railroads, 
thereby putting them in a position to 
buy and thus start factories producing. 

B. Stimulation of foreign trade. 

c. Establishment of a Government 
Finance Corporation or Home Loan 
Bank to furnish money at a reasonable 
rate for housing and necessary private 
work. The government should also take 
action on all outstanding claims and 
determine them, whether appropriation 
for payment is available or not. Such 
determined claims are bankable. 

pd. Continued stimulation of construc- 
tion work, particularly the letting of all 
public works, federal, state, county and 
city, for which appropriations are already 
made. 

Should construction become active, 
what effect would it have on unemploy- 
ment? For every man who is employed 
on a project there are four men in the 
country who work. A special bulletin of 
the Chamber of Commerce on Construc- 
tion published in June of this year says 
that the produce of 25 per cent of the 
men employed in manufacturing goes to 
construction. 
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The census of 1919 shows that the 
products of 43 manufacturing industries 
go in whole or in part to construction. 
Thus it will be seen that the actual let- 
ting of a contract for construction sets in 
motion a great many of the wheels of in- 
dustry. How then can construction work 
be started? Thirty days after the letting 
of a contract of approximately $100,000 
we can confidently expect 20 men to be 
at work on the job. Not only has this 
happened, but between 50 and 60 men are 
set to work in factories in the basic man- 
ufacturing and other producing in- 
dustries. Of these latter 50 or 60, the 
greater percentage work without regard 
to weather. If wecan point toany means 
that will start $150,000,000 worth of con- 
struction work this fall, by simple arith- 
metic it will be seen that we can confident- 
ly expect the employment of 120,000 
men by January 1. 

Of industrial construction in many 
lines there is a surplus, yet an analysis of 
the situation shows that over the last 
decade construction is approximately 
$16,000,000,000 behind, made up thus: 


Housing for 1,125,000 
I iia ka ecu $5,000,000,000 


Railroad construction .. 5,000,000,000 
Public utilities........ 1,500,000,000 
Hydro-electric develop- 

| AEE Se 1,500,000,000 
Canals and waterways.. 500,000,000 
Reclamation and irriga- 

ie a hte 500,000,000 
I in Sak ns ve he 6 1 000,000,000 
Business buildings ..... 500,000,000 
Docks, warehouses. ... . 500,000,000 


It will be noted that there are left out of 
this tabulation several classes in which 
there will undoubtedly be some construc- 
tion, but I cannot find authority for say- 
ing that they will assume sufficient pro- 
portions to include them. 

With the housing necessities we are all 
more or less familiar. As to the railroads, 
it was stated by both Mr. Harriman and 
Mr. Hill since 1914 that $5,000,000,000 
was needed for their proper expansion. 
This situation has been so repeatedly 
explained that it has become an accepted 
fact. Why the country should be so 
generally lacking in necessary facilities, 
it is difficult to ascertain. But this lack 
is creating a most pressing need and since 
this need exists it seems that we might as 
well turn to it as a proper source of ex- 
pected activity, once it can be begun. 
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BUILDING SITUATION AS 
SHOWN BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
REPORTS 


LEVELAND District. Building opera- 
tions that showed such a reassuring 
recovery, during the month of September 
are moving along with a fair amount of 
speed and present indications are that the 
activity will continue through the winter 
months. 

There has been a better demand for 
building materials. The completion of 
many buildings of a residential character 
has had a noticeable effect on stocks, 
particularly of the lower grades. In- 
quiries are becoming more general and 
there is a greater tendency among dealers 
who have been buying from hand to 
mouth to replenish their stocks to some- 
thing like normal conditions. 

The reductions in wages and cost of 
materials made early in the summer have 
resulted in increased house building opera- 
tions in Cleveland and vicinity. 


NEw ENGLAND SraTEs. The total value 
of contracts awarded for new construction 
in New England during October, which 
amounted to $21,700,000, was the largest 
for any month in 1921 and was 21 per 
cent above that of October last year. 
In fact, the New England Federal Reserve 
District showed a larger gain between 
September and October than any other 
district in the United States. 


MINNEAPOLIs District. In_ nine cities 
of the Ninth Federal Reserve District the 
number of permits granted during Octo- 
ber for building of all kinds receded 
only 2 per cent from the September 
figure and the valuation of permits 
actually increased 5 per cent between 
September and October. This change 
in the volume and value of building from 
September shows the same tendency that 
was exhibited last year, and was more 
satisfactory than the showing made in 
1919 when both the number and valua- 
tion of permits fell off in October. As 
compared with October a year ago, the 
figures for October this year show a much 
larger volume of building. 


Curcaco District. The building situa- 
tion in Chicago, which, during the whole 
year, has been awaiting stabilized condi- 
tions in order that it might resume an 
activity that would satisfy the existing 
demand, is still in a state of confusion 
and of relative inactivity. While quite a 
large volume of building has been going 
on for this time of the year, it has not 
been proportionate to the demand that 
actually exists and the new work under- 
taken is mostly for smaller projects. 
The main development in the situation 
has been a bringing out of the attitude of 
the conflicting forces and of the issues at 
stake. A citizens’ committee has been 
formed to uphold the principles formu- 
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lated in the decision of Judge Landis, 
whether these are opposed by contractors 
or labor unions. The open shop is used to 
combat those unions that refuse to comply 
with the decision. 


SAN Francisco District. Construc- 
tion activity in this district during 
October passed all records both in the 
number and the value of building permits 
issued and continued the rapid increase in 
the volume of building operations which 
began last July. Building permits issued 
in 20 principal cities of this district 
during October, 1921, numbered 11,442 
with an estimated valuation of $23,333,- 
741, exceeding the previous record month 
of September, 1921, by 373, or 3.3 per 
cent in number, and by $3,198,748, or 
15.8 per cent in value. Compared with 
October, 1920, the figures for October, 
1921, represent an increase of 2,982, or 
35.2 percent in number and of $8,965,832, 
or 62.4 per cent in value. Again, com- 
paring October, 1921, with the same 
month last year, increases occurred in all 
reporting cities with the exception of 
Boise, Ogden, Phoenix, San Jose, Seattle 
and Stockton. The greatest increase 
was reported from Sacramento (261.8 per 
cent) and the greatest decrease from 
Phoenix (71.4 per cent). 


Kansas City District. October build- 
ing permits in 20 cities of this district 
numbered 2,992 and the estimated cost of 
these buildings was placed at $8,472,038. 
This gives October the high record for the 
year in the estimated cost of buildings 
for which permits were issued. This is a 
74.3 per cent gain in activity over the 
corresponding month last year. The high 
activity of building, coming at the end of 
the year, is very gratifying as it gives 
encouragement for a larger spring activity. 
Several of the cities report alarge amount 
of building in prospect for early next year, 
the building of new homes claiming the 
larger share. A summary of the reports 
of building permits issued during October 
in these cities follows: 


Per- Est. Value Per c’t 

mits ange 
Kansas City, Mo..... 546 $2,711,600 166.6 
Wichita, Kans . 358 1,176,542 343.9 
Denver, Colo.. . 587 1,033,700 182.2 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 298 879,837 91.0 
Tulsa, Okla.. . ie 723,15) 8.8 
Omaha, Nebr. . 193 572,640 —9.2 
St. Joseph, Me......: 108 192,903 212.6 
Topeka, Kans........ 121 173,840 44.8 
Lincoln, Nebr... ..... 70 122,880 —23.1 
Kansas City, Kans... 76 114,825 199.7 
Muskogee, Okla... ... 36 111,069 —3.3 
Pueblo, Colo.. oo S01 102,472 —68 
Enid, Okla.. ‘ 41 100,500 3.1 
Okmulgee, Okla. . 34 97,750 —21.6 
Hutchinson, Kans.. 36 DEES acess 
Casper, Wyo.. 83 92,060 —79.9 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 81 53,319 —49.4 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 22 49,880 56.1 
Leavenworth, Kans... 15 35,700 70.0 
eee 11 34,246 183.2 
Total, October, 1921. . 2,992 $8,472,038 * 74.3 
Total, October, 1920.. 1,648 4,859,938 


*Percentage computed on cities reporting for 
October of both years. 
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1922 ABETTER CONSTRUCTION 
YEAR 


N the December, 1921, issue, THe 

ARCHITECTURAL ForvuM presented the 
result of a survey of future building 
activity as carried out through architects’ 
offices. This, with a presentation of facts 
regarding entry into the zone of stabiliza- 
tion in building costs, developed the 
prediction that 1922 would be a year of 
considerable activity and would mark the 
definite upturn in the construction field. 
It is interesting to note that the Engineer- 
ing News-Record (November 24, 1921), 
in an article under the heading ‘‘Con- 
struction Industry Has Been Waiting for 
Steady Prices,’’ arrives at the same con- 
clusion from different lines of argument. 
Here is the information on this subject as 
presented in this article: 

It is agreed that except for industrial 
works the country is underbuilt. It is 
generally believed that 1921 is an off year 
for construction. A definite reason for 
this paradox is the price situation. 

Prices have fallen steadily since the 
peak in the summer of 1920. The 
Engineering News-Record Construction 
Cost Index Number shows this decline 
—fairly evenly downward in 1921. The 
chart giving the cost index number also 
carries the monthly volume of contracts 
let on all classes of engineering con- 
struction in 1920, 1921 and 1913. 





Comparison of the actual volume of 
contracts let in 1920 and 1921 with 1913 
—as differing from a mere comparison 
of amounts of money—may be made by 


using the cost index number. By this 
means the actual volume of construction 
in 1920, computed from the total of 
contracts let, was 9 per cent less than 
the 1913 volume. Construction, or con- 
tracts let, in 1921 to Nov. 1 is 15 per 
cent less than in the ten months of 1913. 
This means that the amount of construc- 
tion this year is 85 per cent of the amount 
in 1913. 

Uncertainty as to future prices has 
been a major factor in this falling off 
of construction. Construction cost has 
declined 39 per cent since the peak in 
June, 1920, and is now about 46 per cent 
above the 1913 level. These figures 
include also the cost of labor. For the 
entire country common labor has fallen 
from 64 cents per hour to an average of 
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45 cents. In certain sections rate-cutting 
has been radical, while elsewhere, as in 
New York, peak rates are still in force. 
Common labor can be hired in the South 
for as low as 15 to 20 cents per hour. 
The 1913 average for the country may 
be taken as 22 cents per hour. It is 
therefore probable that labor cost will 
continue to decline in 1922, and this will 
work to draw certain materials below 
present levels. 

If prices thus continue their decline 
there will remain a measurable uncer- 
tainty in the construction industry. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
any future decline in prices will not be 
from a peak, but from levels that are 
already satisfactory in many instances. 
Therefore, there should not be anything 
like the uncertainty that has prevailed 
since the summer of 1920 to date. Fur- 
thermore, the volume of construction of 
an urgent nature is steadily swelling and 
a certain proportion of this must be 
released, irrespective of market condi- 
tions. It seems safe to predict that 1922 
will be a considerably better construction 
year than the present, and that the years 
following will show the construction 
industry really catching up. 


CO-OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP 
AS PRACTICED IN CHICAGO 


HE American Contractor for Novem- 
ber 12, 1921 reports that a recent act 
of the Illinois state legislature has made 
it possible for Chicago to put into opera- 
tion a plan of co-operation in the owner- 
ship of apartment buildings that hereto- 
fore has been available only to cities in 
other states. This participation of the 
tenant in the ownership and operation of 
the building has for some time been an 
acceptable solution of the high rent prob- 
lem in New York and other eastern cities. 
Up to the present time in Chicago only 
buildings have been purchased which are 
already in existence. But the future 
holds plans for co-operative building and, 
with the lessened expense necessarily in- 
volved by each prospective tenant, a 
tremendous opportunity exists for more 
extensive building during the next few 
years. As the idea spreads and experi- 
ments prove the wisdom of the plan as 
well as show the needs peculiar to such 
a tenantry, buildings will, doubtless, be 
designed for this purpose and with the 
idea of co-operative ownership in view. 
Under the plan now being used by 
Albert W. Swayne & Company, in 
Chicago, the tenant becomes owner of his 
apartment with the purchase of a certain 
number of shares of stock, the number 
being determined by the size of his apart- 
ment and its relation to the rest of the 
building. 

The first of the buildings to be organ- 
ized by the company was a 24-apartment 
building at 1458-64 Argyle street. The 
stock was issued by the building corpora- 
tion and, as soon as it had been bought 
up by 24 tenants, the property became 
theirs. The tenants are incorporated 
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under the laws of the State of Illinois as 
the Argyle Apartment Building Company. 
Yearly assessments, payable monthly, 
are made. These cover the cost of 
janitor service, taxes, coal, water, light, 
removal of garbage and ashes, interest on 
mortgage loan, prepayment on mortgage 
and miscellaneous expenses. The month- 
ly assessment for the first year amounts 
to a little more than half the previous 
rental price of the apartment and the 
assessment decreases each year as the 
mortgage is reduced. By the time the 
mortgage is wholly paid off the rental for 
a five-room apartment will amount (at 
present rate of up-keep expense) to 
approximately $20 a month. The total 
of stock and assessments for five years is, 
in all cases, from $200 to $400 less than 
the sum total of rentals payable under 
the old system of private ownership, 
and the apartment belongs to the man 
who is paying for it. 

The management of the building is in 
the hands of a board of directors selected 
by the tenant-corporation. One director 
is selected from each entrance of the 
building and one at large. Local troubles, 
such as lack of heat and needed repairs, 
are reported to the entrance director and 
in turn to the manager of the building 
who is selected annually by the directors 
from among the stockholders. No salary 
is given the directors. Decorating is 
done by the tenant-owner at his own 
expense, exactly as it would be done in 
his own house. The owner may sell at 
any time his share of the stock in the 
corporation, but only with the approval of 
the board of directors, who must put the 
new buyer to a test of references, relia- 
bility and desirability. 


IS UNION CONTROL OF BUILD- 
ING DOOMED IN CHICAGO? 


NION control of building in Chicago 

is doomed, in the opinion of those 
who are in a position to know, if the 
citizens’ committee stands by its decision 
to make contractors and unionists alike 
carry out the provisions of the award 
made by Judge Landis several months 
ago regarding wage schedules and work- 
ing conditions in the building trades. 
This fact was brought out in a meeting 
December 1 in Chicago of about 25 
secretaries and executive officers of con- 
struction interests and material associa- 
tions, constituent members of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries by 
John J. O'Leary of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Enforcement of the Landis 
Award. Mr. O'Leary outlined the work 
accomplished in which he indicated that 
both unionists and contractors who are 
refusing to abide by the Landis rules of 
working conditions as well as wage scales 
were finding things difficult. 

As an indication of what has been 
accomplished so far by the citizens’ com- 
mittee nearly 1500 carpenters are work- 
ing in accordance with the award and in 
defiance of their union. They are pro- 
tected by 175 guards furnished by the 
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committee. Surveys of jobs are being 
made and 83 per cent of the work in 
Chicago is now reported operating under 
the Landis agreement. An apartment 
house builder who had all but closed a 
$1,000,000 bank loan was refused the 
money on his declaration that he proposed 
to ignore the Landis award. After three 
days’ reflection he changed his mind. 
The majority of financial houses are 
behind the award. Work on the new 
Federal Reserve Bank building, which 
is one of the largest unfinished pieces of 
construction in the downtown district, is 
to be carried forward in accordance with 
the Landis provisions. 

The committee has incorporated and 
proposes to stay in operation several 
years if necessary. A fund of $3,000,- 
000 is being raised, to be paid in 10 per 
cent installments.—Engineering News- 
Record, Dec. 8, 1921. 


STANDARDIZING FURNITURE 
TRADE TERMS 


N Good Furniture for December, 1921, 

there is presented an outline of 
standards recommended at recent con- 
ferences of furniture manufacturers. 
Architects and their clients will be inter- 
ested in these suggested trade terms when 
the purchase of furniture is under con- 
sideration. They are: 


(AA) SoLtip THRouGHOUT. The term 
“Solid Throughout” shall apply to all 
furniture which is made entirely of the 
wood designated. 


(A) Sotm Exterior. The term 
“Solid Exterior’’ shall be applied to all 
furniture of which all the exposed parts 
are made of the wood designated, except 
case back, case bottom and mirror back 
in case goods, and similar exceptions in 
other lines to be agreed upon as they arise. 
The interior of the case goods or piece 
may be constructed of such woods as the 
manufacturer may consider suitable for 
the purpose. 

(B) Burmt-up. Furniture designated 
as “Built-up” shall have all exteriors 
made of the kind of wood designated, 
excepting case back, case bottom and 
mirror back and similar exceptions in 
other lines as they arise. The tops, fronts 
and ends may be of built-up stock. 

The interior of the case goods or piece 
may be constructed of such woods as the 
manufacturer may consider suitable for 
the purpose. The term, “ Built-up” 
shall be used to replace the term 
““veneered”’ heretofore used. 


(C) ComBINATION. Furniture designat- 
ed as “Combination” shall have the 
tops, drawer fronts or doors and ends of 
built-up stock or solid wood of the kind 
designated. The remainder of the case 
or piece to be constructed of such woods 
as the manufacturer may consider most 
suitable for the purpose. The kinds of 
woods used should be named in the 
description of the suite or piece, such as 
“Mahogany and Birchwood,” ‘Walnut 
and Gumwood,”’ etc. 
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(D) Frntsu. The term “Finish” shall 
be used only in connection with the name 
of the wood of which the furniture is 
made, such as “Gumwood, Walnut 
Finish”; “Birchwood, Mahogany Finish.” 

Such terms as “Gum-Mahogany,” 
“Birch-Mahogany”’ shall not be used. 


(E) MIsLEADING NamgEs. All furniture 
shall be called by the names of the woods 
of which it is made and which do not mis- 
lead, and not by substitute, fanciful or 
trade names. 


(F) Imrrations. Imitations of woods 
or grains shall be called imitations in all 
descriptions of such kinds of furniture. 

Suggestions and criticisms should be 
sent to National Vigilance Committee, 
110 West 40th street, New York. 


TREND OF MATERIAL PRICES 


N the closing issue of the year, De- 
cember 31, 1921, the American 
Contractor presents a careful survey of 
the price movement of building materials 
over the past several years and in partic- 
ular detail over the months of 1920 and 
1921. This record of price movements 
is based on actual quotations for ma- 
terials appearing in issues of the Ameri- 
can Contractor for the period and it, 
therefore, presents a true picture of con- 
ditions, not influenced by theory. 

A variation from previous records of 
this nature is the adoption of a post-war 
base for comparison. This base is the 
average price of any given material for 
the first 10 months of 1921, and the 
reasons for its adoption follow. 

The main requirement for a reasonable 
base is that the relationship of the dif- 
ferent materials in price be as nearly 
perfect as possible. This is not an easy 
requirement, because at any time it is 
natural that the prices of some materials 
should be temporarily out of line with 
others. During the first 10 months of 
1921, however, there have been carried 
out what are most likely the final steps in 
a period of deflation. A test of the fair- 
ness of this period as forming a base may 
be had in the case of lumber. At the 
beginning of the year lumber had shrunk 
considerably in value, and during the 
following months it had to struggle to 
get a market, and although it was still 
quite high, the fact that it went below 
most of the other materials and contended 
with a buyer’s market seems justification 
enough for taking this period as an index 
of a three years’ period of activity. In 
general the same considerations affect the 
markets for the other materials, and this 
seems to make the 10-month period of 
1921 a logical base. 

The materials that were selected for 
record are: 


1. Common brick, the price being the 
composite of 14 cities per 1000, de- 
livered on the job. 

2. Portland cement, the price being 
the composite of 14 cities per barrel 
(package not included), in carload 
lots to contractors. 

3. Sand, gravel and crushed stone, the 
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price being the composite of 14 
cities for the three commodities, 
f.o.b. cars in carload lots at shipping 
point. 

4. Structural steel, composite price of 
beams, channels, angles and tees 
taken as price of “shapes,’’ and 
prices of plates and bars per 100 
pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

5. Lumber, the price being the com- 
posite of five items of Southern pine 
and four items of Douglas fir, f.o.b. 
mill. 

The prices for these several com- 
modities have been worked out on a 
percentage basis, using the period of the 
first 10 months of 1921 as a base, and the 
movement is recorded in the chart on 
this page. 

A special note is made of the fact that 
this comparison is simply a record of the 
actual movement of prices and does not 
in any sense attempt to consider fairness 
of price. This is a separate issue, in- 
volving an extensive consideration of 
economics of which this study takes no 
cognizance. 

This chart shows the average national 
trend of prices and does not record the 
movement in separate localities, except 
as these are considered in arriving at an 
average. There is a marked variation 
in prices in different localities of the 
United States. This is possibly best 
illustrated in the case of common brick. 
Chicago brick, for instance, is far under 
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the average in price, and there is a reason 
for this. The character of the clay of 
this district is such that a single brick 
machine can turn out 300,000 bricks a 
day, whereas in districts with clay of 
normal plasticity, a machine does well 
to turn out 70,000 a day; added to this, 
Chicago clay does not require as high a 
degree of temperature in the kilns. 

Future Price Trends. While various 
economic considerations, such as circu- 
lating credit of the country, the status 
of world conditions and their effect upon 
this country will influence prices, the 
specific condition will be the demand for 
building in 1922. On the one hand this 
will be determined by what the potential 
builder thinks of the market, and on the 
other hand by the reaction of the material 
interests as they scan the amount of work 
contemplated or under way. 

This chasing in circles is alleviated 
somewhat by competition, and this does 
exist to a great extent in the field of 
building materials and is particularly 
noticeable between such basic materials 
as lumber, brick, hollow tile and cement. 

The article sums up, after the con- 
sideration of all these factors and in view 
of the suprising holdup in valuation of 
contract awards in the latter part of 1921, 
with expressing a conviction that demand 
for materials will be better this year than 
in 1921, and that the average price ten- 
dency for the year will be very moderately 
upward from price level at close of 1921. 





Index of Material Price Changes from January 1, 1919 to December 31, 1921 
Average price of first 10 months of 1921 used for base 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY CODE 
OF ETHICS 


HE New York Building Congress, at 

a meeting at the Engineers’ Club re- 
cently, ratified a Code of Ethics for the 
building industry which, while not man- 
datory in any respect, points the way to 
curing many of the existing evils and 
practices now adversely affecting the 
progress of the industry. 

This code was prepared after many 
hours of intense study and research on 
the part of the Committee on Codes of the 
New York Building Congress. William 
J. Barney was the Chairman of this 
committee and his assistants were: F. A. 
Burdett, engineer; Charles Ewing, archi- 
tect; Burt L. Fenner, architect; R. D. 
Kaufman, banker; F. W. Lord, sub-con- 
tractor; W. G. Luce, contractor; Roswell 
D. Tompkins, labor representative, and 
Richard A. Wolff, sub-contractor. 

Although not binding in legal manner 
and only of such value to the industry as 
individuals may voluntarily make it, the 
members of the congress feel that the 
document is by far the most important 
attempt of this organization and one that 
will be of lasting benefit to all construc- 
tion interests. é' 

The Code of Ethics for the Building 
Industry is constructive in every article 
and section. It clearly points out the 
moral obligations of each element in the 
industry to his co-worker and, although 
in the past there have been various codes 
that applied specifically to single trades 
or professions, the code now adopted by 
the congress is the first ever formulated 
that takes in all of the elements concerned 
and applies a program of ethical procedure 
to them. 

A synopsis of the code follows: 


It is unethical for anyone engaged in 
the building industry or any of its 
branches: 


General—Arrticle | 


Section 1—To unduly or improperly in- 
crease the cost of work or to pro- 
duce work or workmanship inferior to 
that contracted for. 

Section 2—To falsely or maliciously in- 
jure the reputation or business of 
another. 

Section 3—To offer or accept commis- 
sions intended to influence sales or 
contracts. 

Section 4—To endeavor to circumvent 
the fair and reasonable enforcement 
of ordinances and safety and sani- 
tary codes. 

Section 5—To resort to or countenance 
“Shopping.”’ 


The Owner—Article 2 


Section 1—To call for unnecessary or full 
estimates on tentative projects, or 
from unacceptable bidders, or to with- 
hold proper facilities from those esti- 
mating. 

Section 2—To refuse credit data and 
statement as to reality of the project. 

Section 3—To deal directly with the con- 
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tractor where an engineer or archi- 
tect has been employed for full services, 
including supervision. 

Section 4—To endeavor to improperly in- 
fluence the architect’s or engineer’s 
decisions as to contract obligations. 


The Banker—Article 3 

Section 1—To fail to give due weight 
to the community value of improve- 
ments for which loans are desired. 

Section 2—To fail to acquaint the bor- 
rower with all conditions (especially as 
to approval of materials and construc- 
tion) under which the loan is made. 

Section 3—To overload building costs 
with fees, commissions or bonuses not 
legitimately earned. 


The Real Estate Broker—Article 4 


Section 1—To misrepresent conditions or 
conceal any facts having an important 
bearing upon the real value of a prop- 
erty. 

Section 2—To advise a type of develop- 
ment opposed to the community in- 
terest. 


The Architect and Engineer— 
Article 5 


Section 1—To act in any other than a 
judicial capacity in determining con- 
tract obligations; or to fail to require 
full performance equally by owner and 
contractor. 

Section 2—To require a contractor to 
perform for him any part of the service 
which is generally recognized as the 
architect’s work. 

Section 3—To cover possible oversights 
or errors by indefinite clauses in con- 
tract or specifications. 

Section 4—To withhold certificates for 
payment when properly due under a 
contract. 

Section 5—To engage in the building 
trades. 


The Contractor—Article 6 
Section 1—To give, knowingly, work or 
workmanship inferior to that con- 
tracted for. 
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Section 2—To endeavor to supplant the 
architect or engineer with the owner. 

Section 3—To submit to the owner di- 
rectly, without the architect’s approval 
and knowledge, any proposals or esti- 
mates. 

Section 4—To fail to recognize his moral 
obligations to sub-contractors whose 
bids he has used in making his own 
proposal. 

Section 5—To knowingly or carelessly 
underestimate the value or time of 
completion of any work. 

Section 6—To withhold payment to sub- 
contractors and dealers for work or 
for materials for which he has received 
payment. 


Sub-Contractors and Material 
Dealers — Article 7 


Section 1—Knowingly to mislead through 
trade customs or terms as to the real 
cost or quality of work or materials, 
and to mislead as to time of completion 
of work or delivery of materials. 


Labor — Article 8 


Section 1—To restrict the quantity or 
quality of the output of the individual. 

Section 2—To increase cost through ar- 
bitrary rules as to number of workmen 
employed or use of plant and equip- 
ment. 

Section 3—To deny to any man the op- 
portunity to learn and, when qualified, 
to practice a trade. 

Section 4—To abandon the work pend- 
ing the decision of disputes between 
trades. 


LABOR RATES IN THE BUILD- 
ING TRADES 


HERE is given here a tabulation of 

rates of wages of bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, structural iron workers and common 
laborers as shown in the Engineering News- 
Record of December 1, 1921. 


Structural 

Brick- Car- iron Common 

layers penters workers laborers 
.. $0.90 $0.70 $1.00 $0.20 
eee .80 1.00 .30 
.. 1.00 75 1.00 .15@.25 
. .90 75 .90 .40 
. 2.2 a 77h 374 
.. 1.10 1.00 1.05 .35@.40 
+. Se 1.04 1.04 574 
_ ae 1.00 1.00 .35@.45 
.. 1.374 1.00 1.00 .35@.40 
~— Sa .80 .60@.80 50 
.. 1.07% 1.00 1.074 .70 
os Cae 1.00 1.00 50 
Cae .80 80 .50 
es .80 .60 55 .25@.30 
“Sea . 88 1.00 .30 
in <n 1.124 1.124 75 
.. 1.124 1.00 1.00 Open 
+ toe 1.25 1.25 624 
=< oe 1.03 1.16 —.45@.55 
1 Se . 80 80@ .90 50 
. 2 .90 .90 .50@.60 
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Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 


subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


building situation may be said to have de- 

veloped exactly in accordance with the 
various forecasts presented by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum during the summer of 1921. An examina- 
tion of the chart shown herewith indicates that 
there has been a definite increase in the volume of 
building construction almost in proportion with the 
decrease of building costs. It will be seen also that 
the building cost index line has followed the natural 
trend of deflation as anticipated by the drop in the 
commodity price index. The closing months of 
1921 showed a strong resumption of activity in the 
building field; the month of December, according 
to figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, 
shows a total of contracts awarded 3% greater than 
in November and 98% greater than the figure for 
December, 1920. The index line of building cost 
has turned upward slightly since November and 
December, owing to a reaction in the price of cer- 
tain basic materials such as lumber and brick. One 
of the articles in the following digest contains infor- 
mation presented by Monks & Johnson of Boston 
indicating that the actual cost index line should be 
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lower than it is shown in this chart, due to the effect 
of competition among contractors and sub-con- 
tractors, which is an element not considered in de- 
veloping the cost index line. This competition, 
together with an increased efficiency of labor, has 
the tendency to indicate actual building costs as 
somewhat lower than shown by a trend line based 
only on building material cost and labor changes. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion in con- 
tractors’ offices and in the offices of large financial 
institutions that the demand developing early this 
year will have a tendency to bring about an increase 
in building material prices. This increase will not 
be large, however, and will probably be entirely 
offset by increased production of labor in the build- 
ing trades, together with other factors which affect 
the situation. 

Without question there is much in the present 
situation which offers encouragement to architects. 
The year 1921 has seen the period of least activity 
which may be expected for a number of years. The 
corner has been definitely turned and many archi- 
tects already are feeling the effect of the increased 
confidence of the building public. 
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HIS chart is to be presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. Its 

purpose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and invest- 
ment as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the “‘curve of stabilization.” 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 


without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the summer and fall of 1921. 


new construction increased greatly. 
rially. 


The index line representing 
At that time the volume of 


If this cost line passes out of the zone of stabilization, building volume will decrease mate- 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and KO) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Trend of Costs in Industrial Buildings 


INCE April, 1920, an interesting 

series of monthly bulletins has 
been presented by the S. C. Sperry 
Co., Inc., engineers and contractors 
of Boston. The purpose of these 
bulletins has been to demonstrate 
the monthly changes in the cost of a 
specific factory building, a perspec- 
tive, typical floor plan, and cross 
section of which are shown here. 

Outline specifications for this 

building are thus given: 

Concrete Work: Conforming to all 
standards of the Boston Build- 
ing Code, and best standard 
engineering practice. Exterior 
surfaces carborundum rubbed. 

Mason Work: Curtain walls, se- 
lected common brick. Interior 
partitions, 6-in. hollow tile. 

Roofing: 3-ply tar and gravel roof- 
ing, 10-year guarantee. Mastic 
flashing full height of parapets. 

Plumbing: Ample toilet facilities 
on each floor, based on size of 
building. Good fixtures. 

Sash and Glass: Steel sash, clear 
double-thick glass in two lower 
rows, factory-ribbed glass above. 


Painting: Manufacturer’s priming 
coat, and two coats at job on 
sash, doors and metal work. 
Two coats mill white on walls 
and ceilings. 

Heating: Radiation to heat build- 
ing to 70° in zero weather. 
Boiler room, boiler and chim- 
ney not included in this design. 

Electric Work: Complete lighting 
installation according to best 
fireproof standards. No special 
lighting or power included. 

Elevators: In view of the various 
purposes for which this building 
may be used, the installation of 
freight and passenger elevators 
has not been included. 

The building design presented calls 
for concrete construction of the flat 
slab type which finds considerable 
favor in the industrial field. Di- 
mensions of story heights and plac- 
ing of columns have been selected 
to combine economy and maximum 
utility and to represent a fair aver- 
age. Floor loading of 150 lbs. per 
square foot, which represents a fair 
industrial average, has been chosen. 


TREND OF COSTS ON TYPICAL FACTORY BUILDING 


ACTUAL CONTRACT COST FIGURES 


1920 1921 1921 
Sq. ft. cost 

April $193,200 $169,500 $2.87 
June 197,200 163,490 2.77 
July 197,200 159,220 2.70 
Aug. 179,200 147,900 2.50 
Sept. 179,200 147,900 2.50 
Nov. 185,875 148,350 2.51 
Dec. 185,875 145,900 2.47 
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Exterior, Plan and Section of a Typical 
Reinforced Concrete Factory Building, 
on Which S. C. Sperry Company, Inc., 
Engineers and Contractors, 
Monthly Quotations 


The walls are of the brick curtain 
type with steel sash. 

In the tabulation which appears 
on this page will be found the price 
quotations on this building as issued 
on a lump sum basis, together with 
graphic presentation showing the 
trend of costs in this class of con- 
struction. 

These prices are the result of 
actual estimates on the same build- 
ing and in the same locality (Boston), 
and they, therefore, represent as 
accurate an idea of the price trend 
as it is possible to get, although they 
apply with most force to the Boston 
territory; the relative changes should, 
however, correspond in direction 
with those in other parts of the 
country except where unusual local 
conditions exert a temporary effect. 

It is interesting to compare the 
trend of cost of industrial construc- 
tion for 1921 in this chart with the 
cost of building index line in the 
chart on the preceding page and also 
with the market quotation cost of 
completed buildings in the chart 
prepared by Monks & Johnson illus- 
trated on page 59. The line of 
costs in the industrial building chart 
continues to fall through December, 
whereas the index lines on the other 
charts show an upturn. The first 
line represents actual contract fig- 
ures which reflect the present ele- 
ment of competition, while the others 
indicate the asking price, and the 
divergence between them indicates 
the benefit that buildings put under 
contract now are receiving. 


Take 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 





A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


Tis editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States ating loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, en — and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 


Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 







SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 

under each of the headings below shall be prepared 

during the year by the Committee member. 





BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 

Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President ‘and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
= the development of provision for electrical service in 

uildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering ee Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 








THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through labcrious effort 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ON 
BUILDING COSTS 


HE National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries has been making an 
extensive survey on building costs which 
has resulted in the development of infor- 
mation of direct value to architects who 
are planning various types of buildings for 
construction within the near future. 
There follows here a composite presenta- 
tion of some of this information which has 
been issued in bulletin form by the Fed- 
eration: 


Division of Cost Items in Building 
Construction 

An imaginary composite building has 
been taken as the basis for presenting 
these figures. The allocation of costs has 
been arrived at by taking actual cost 
figures on seven different types of build- 
ings, including an ordinary two-story 
brick dwelling of the row type; a detached 
residence; a reinforced concrete factory 
building; a slow-burning construction 
warehouse building; a steel-frame office 
building; a fireproof and wood floor school 
building with stone walls, and a brick 
apartment house. 

Here is a tabular presentation, itemized 
to show the relative value of items enter- 
ing into the construction of this composite 
building, together with index figures and 
actual figures showing the increase in cost 
of each item, using the costs of the year 
1913 asabasis. Column [1] gives average 
1913 value in each $100 worth of building; 
column [2] shows the present average in- 
dex (1913 as 100); column [3] indicates 
present amount necessary to obtain same 
quantity in 1913. 


’ f [1] 2) = 3) 
LABOR (including also local 
stone cutting and shop 
work on sheet metal and 
mill work): 
All skilled labor and oe 
vision . $27.55 
Unskilled labor . ; 9.44 
Office, estimating, " general 
supervision and engineering 
salaries . Me 5.60 
Liability insurance.......... 1.41 
Total labor (no manufactur- 
ing except as noted)..... $44.00 160 $70.40 
MATERIALS (all delivered 
at site except cement): 
Lumber, millwork, concrete 
forms, etc Suaee : $8.86 160 $14.16 
Bricks 6.10 175 10.68 
Steel, structural, miscellaneous 
andreinforcement........ 5.93 140 8.30 
aot boilers, heaters, pip- 
3.05 160 4.88 
Plurebing fixtures and. piping, 
etc.. ; 2.76 175 4.83 
Cement (f. o.b. cars). aie eal 2.60 170 4.42 
Hardware, nails lope — 
mat 1.78 170 3.03 
tin rrr 
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Sand. $1.69 200 $3.38 
Electric fixtures, conduit, wire, 

etc. 1.60 150 2.40 
Stone, ‘slag ‘and ‘pebbles for 

concrete . 1.49 200 2.98 
Sprinklers, fire protection appa- 

ratus and minor unclassi- 

fied items . Rcatieeow os 1.04 150 1.56 
Building stone. a 90 150 1.35 
Paint . -76 140 1.06 
Roofing and sheet metal mate- 

rials . -70 200 1.40 
Plastering materials s (no sand) 65 200 1.30 
Steel sash, etc . 50 150 75 
Lathing materials . aah ars 65 150 98 
Lime (no plaster) . Seiearehas 45 200 90 
Glass . 40 200 80 
Cut stone (materials) ¢ and terra 

cotta . : 38 150 57 
Elevators..... 28 175 49 
Mechanical equipment, cranes, 

etc.. ae 37 
Tile and marble (materials 

only) . ; ; 10 150 15 

Total material cost . $42.88 $70.74 

OVERHEAD EXPENSE 

AND PROFIT: 

Office rent, taxes, interest, de- 

preciation of equipment, gen- 

eral expense and overhead 

(not wages) . $5.80 150 $8.70 
Net compensation of all sub- 

contractors (assumed as 

doing 65% of the work di- 

rect). 3.90 150 5.85 
Net compensation ‘of “general 

contractor (assumed as doing 

35% of the work direct and 

supervising the balance) .. . 3.42 150 5.13 

Total construction and 

equipment cost........ $100.00 $160.82 


This table is of particular interest and 
may be used as a basis of determining the 
exact effects resulting from cost changes 
in various classes of building materials and 
labor. 


Better Design Brings Lower Costs 


F construction costs are to be lowered 

economies must be made, in large 
measure, independent of material prices 
and labor rates. Contracts for some loft 
buildings in a large city were recently 
closed at index figures of from 130 to 150. 
These low quotations are particularly due 
to improvements and new inventions in 
building construction and construction 
equipment, also to a change in public 
opinion regarding the uses of some mate- 
rials, such as the use of cement floors in 
lofts for manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing spaces. Large numbers of buildings 
are now being built with such floors where 
formerly tenants insisted on having hard- 
wood. Finished cement floors, if applied 
directly to the structural concrete, cost 
and weigh less than wood floors, and the 
contingent strips and filling incidentally 
reduce the cost of columns and founda- 
tion; cement floors also reduce the length 
of time required for building, thereby re- 
ducing interest charges and overhead on 
construction. 
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Timely Building Operations 

Present conditions are advantageous in 
many localities for building homes, hos- 
pitals, schools and other necessary com- 
mercial, industrial and public buildings or 
public works, roads, railroads and public 
utility improvements. Office buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses, etc., strictly for 
investment, may be built where index fig- 
ure of present costs is around 150 or 50% 
above 1913 prices, quality for quality 
considered. In most localities it is felt 
that they can be built at that index by 
legitimate investors on carefully prepared 
plans and specifications. 


Office Building Demand 


EFERRING to the construction of 

office buildings, the comments of the 

National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers are of interest: 

“The need for additional office buildings. 
From the information received through 
our local associations, I do not know of a 
single city today where there is a shortage 
of office space. In fact, in some cities, 
there is surplus space ranging from 10% 
to 14%. This means that with normal 
growth, new office buildings will not be 
required in those cities for a period of 
from three to five years. 

“The earnings or investment return from 
office buildings. Study of 112 buildings in 
37 cities, having a total valuation in ex- 
cess of $112,000,000, showed a net return 
during 1920 of 4.18%. If the true earn- 
ings of office buildings were more generally 
known, it would result in more careful 
planning before the buildings are actually 
started. One effort of our association is 
to correct some of the errors in design 
which have resulted in some buildings 
having a low ratio of rentable area to total 
area. Some buildings have only £7% of 
their total area available for renting (or 
use), on which to show a return. 

‘‘ Necessity of analyzing demand. Before 
building an office building an owner 
should make a careful analysis of demand 
for offices in any city to prove need of 
building, and then the proper designing 
of it will increase net returns. One large 
building owner who refused to follow in- 
flation of values, but held to conservative 
increases in rentals, which he is still re- 
ceiving, has always enjoyed a large waiting 
list for space. He did not make such a 
large return in 1920, but his average re- 
turn for the five years 1918-1922 will be 
higher than that received by those who 
charged all the traffic would bear.” 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE 
BUILDING SITUATION IN- 
DICATED BY FINANCING 


NDOUBTEDLY the most impor- 
tant element in connection with the 
development of sound activity in the 
building field is that of mortgage financing. 
It is, of course, encouraging when large 
insurance companies and similar sources 
of mortgage money activity enter the 
field, but it is of particular interest to fol- 
low the activities of an organization such 
as S. W. Straus & Co., which in placing 
mortgages and underwriting large build- 
ing construction issues, represents the 
attitude of a large number of investors 
in mortgage securities. In reviewing the 
general situation toward the end of 1921, 
S. W. Straus of this company said: 

“Construction work throughout the 
country is holding up well for this season 
of the year. The building of small homes 
is proceeding in a gratifying manner, with 
special activities reported in the New 
York district and the south. Estimates 
of the total of new building contracts for 
the year indicate that in valuation 1921 
will be about equal to 1920 which was the 
record breaking period for the industry. 
On a square footage basis, however, it 
would appear at this time that the 1921 
total will be less than last year. 

“The most important factor at present 
is that of construction costs, and opinion 
prevails that the tendency will not be 
toward lower levels. It should be borne 
in mind that the law of supply and de- 
mand is an irrevocable factor in all eco- 
nomic situations. It is the final and de- 
ciding element. Various official and au- 
thentic statistics as to the amount of con- 
struction necessary to bring the building 
situation back to normal have been made 
from time to time. The most conserva- 
tive of these estimates places the shortage 
at about $8,000,000,000. 

“On the recent annual basis of new 
building contracts throughout the coun- 
try (about $2,500,000,000), it will require 
three years of steady building to over- 
come this shortage even if we had no new 
demands, deterioration or loss. But as 
building work now going on is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude to make any perceptible 
change in the general housing status it is 
quite within the bounds of good judgment 
to conclude that we are to have a rather 
prolonged period of very active building. 

“Tt is contrary to experience to expect 
continually falling prices in the face of 
abnormal demands and activities. Con- 
sideration also must be given to the re- 
vival of general business in this country, 
and, eventually, throughout the world. 
A more optimistic tone, in fact, is being 
manifested continually. 

“In addition to these basic conditions, 
which must certainly have their effect on 
building costs, it is to be remembered that 
there are heavy burdens of taxation to be 
met, that great projects of public works 
which will demand heavy supplies of 
labor and materials are pending, and that 
there is a continued development toward 
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better standards of living and greater con- 
veniences, which mean higher prices. 
“While there will be fluctuations in 
building costs based on local or temporary 
conditions, and while there may be oc- 
casional recessions from high levels, it 
seems contrary to the dictates of con- 
servative judgment to withhold any 
worthy or well ordered building project in 
the expectation of securing pronounced 
price reductions. We believe in the con- 
tinued growth of this country and in the 
steady upbuilding of our great American 
cities, conditions which inevitably must 
be accompanied by heavy responsibilities 
and correspondingly great opportunities.”’ 
These were not words without deeds. 
The S. W. Straus Company has recently 
underwritten a twelve million dollar mort- 
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gage bond issue on the General Motors 
Building in Detroit, has invested several 
millions of dollars in the furtherance of 
apartment house projects in New York 
City and has underwritten sound business 
projects in many other sections of the 
country. This activity indicates faith 
in the building situation which should be 
encouraging to every member of the build- 
ingindustry. Judging by arecent survey 
of prospective building operations as car- 
ried out by THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
this faith in the soundness of the building 
field is not misplaced and should serve 
to strengthen the growing conviction of 
many investors that real estate improved 
with the type of buildings which meet a 
definite demand constitutes sound and at- 
tractive securities for investment. 


Competition Cutting Building Costs 


i a recently issued review of the build- 

ing situation Monks & Johnson, archi- 
tects and engineers of Boston, present the 
following interesting viewpoint as de- 
veloped through their own experience: 

‘“‘Present conditions in the building 
construction market are such that our 
index curve for ‘Cost of Finished Build- 
ings’ no longer represents the lowest 
obtainable cost. 

“The building materials index figures of 
the United States Department of Labor 
are not based upon competitive prices. 
They are obtained by getting quotations 
from material dealers all over the country 
and averaging the prices in each material. 






[_INGEX NUMBERS ConsTRUCT 


“We have indicated the cost of finished 
buildings as being 60% materials and 40% 
labor. As a matter of fact, other ele- 
ments than these two enter into the con- 
tract cost—such as contractor’s plant 
rental, overhead, profit and freight on 
finished materials. Nevertheless, in nor- 
mal times, a 60-40 ratio between costs of 
materials and building-trades labor gives 
a close approximation of the index of 
finished building costs. 

“But now work is and has been very 
scarce. Competition has been corre- 
spondingly keen, and contractors are 
willing to make a lesser charge for profits 
and overhead. They are scaling these 
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Curve A. Cost of Building Materials. Curve C. Market Quotation—Cost of Completed Buildings 
Curve B. Wages of Building Trades. Curve D. Cost of all Commodities Combined 
Curve E. Competitive Cost of Completed Buildings 


Then the various materials are properly 
weighted and combined and a single index 
figure, referred to 1913 as a base, is ob- 
tained each month. 

“Quoted prices obtained in this way 
from dealers are not indicative of the true 
market in times like those through which 
we have just passed. In hard times, 
when business is poor, a material dealer 
will make very much closer prices with the 
man who has real spot cash to spend than 
with the man who is merely collecting 
general market information. He may even 
sell at a loss, to move stock or raise cash. 


items down to a minimum, and are sub- 
mitting very different lump-sum bids for 
proposed work than would have been 
handed in for the same projects in the 
ampler by-gone days of outside-limit- 
cost-plus figures. 

“Accordingly our index curve of ‘Cost 
of Finished Buildings’ (marked ‘C’ on the 
chart) indicates market quotations rather 
than prices obtained by purchasers willing 
to place immediate orders. 

‘From our experience and that of other 
engineers, and of engineering-contractors 
who have been carrying out construction 
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work under our supervision during the 
past three or four months, we have made 
approximate index figures for winning 
competitive lump-sum bids on complete 
buildings. A new curve based on these 
competitive indices is plotted on the chart 
for this month and is marked ‘E.’ At 
present the competitive index is at about 
155 as compared with our index based on 
government figures of about 181. 

“An adequate set of plans and speci- 
fications sent out to several good con- 
tractors for competitive bids during the 
next two months should bring in a low bid 
very little more than half as great again 
as would have been secured in 1913. 
“Here is a definite example of recent 
competitive prices of industrial buildings. 
In May, 1921, we secured about ten bids 
in competition on a medium-sized, rein- 
forced-concrete manufacturing building. 
“The lowest bid obtained was approxi- 
mately $235,000. 

“The plans and specifications were 
again figured in November. The lowest 
bid then obtained was $195,000. The 
work will probably go ahead on that basis. 
“In the Spring a fair resumption of 
building activity will tend to stiffen prices, 
and curve ‘E’ will rise and tend to coin- 
cide with curve ‘C,’” 


CONSTRUCTION COST AND 
VOLUME FIGURES 
NGINEERING News-Record of Jan- 
uary 5, 1922, presents a general review 
of the building situation during the past 
year, together with interesting comparative 
figures of construction cost in volume. 
Following is a table showing the na- 
tional index of general construction cost 
in the United States. In describing this 
index the following statement is made: 
“Only the great basic materials and 
common labor are considered. Steel, 
cement and lumber are the fundamental 
materials of the construction industry, 
and the rate paid common labor even- 
tually determines the cost of labor. The 
importance of the cost of brick, sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and the rest, is not 
minimized ; but these materials are usually 
produced locally and their prices are sub- 
ject to fluctuating local conditions. 

‘The E. N.-R. Construction Cost Index 
Number is not referred to Boston or 
Seattle, to Minneapolis or El Paso, but to 
the 3,507,640 sq. mi. of the United States. 
Change in towing rates on the Hudson 
River will affect the price of brick or 
crushed stone, alongside dock, New York, 
without making any change whatever in 
the nationwide cost of construction. On 
the other hand, a price movement in either 
steel, cement or lumber wields an influence 
that is almost invariably continental in 
scope. 

“The E. N.-R. Construction Cost In- 
dex Number is based on the prices of 
steel, cement, lumber and common labor 
in 1913. Furthermore, these materials 
and common labor are weighted accord- 
ing to their relative importance as ad- 
judged by Engineering News-Record. 
These weightings are: Steel, 37.50%; 
cement, 7.14%; lumber, 17.10%; labor, 
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1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January... 89.22 87.12 130 .46 167.75 184.51 198,05 206.55 230.87 
February... 99.22 87.36 134.46 167.75 184.51 201.50 225.10 230 .67 
March..... 99.22 87.66 142.96 175 .66 184.51 198.05 249.85 224,27 
April... 99.22 90.16 147,31 183.41 186.01 191.25 265.20 213 .07 
May.... 99.12 90.16 148 .86 187.61 186.01 191.25 2€3.90 210.82 
June... eer ie 88 .96 146,51 199.26 186.31 191.85 273.80 209 .82 
July................. 98.22 90.51 145.76 204.01 188.65 193.65 265.65 203.82 
August... 99.36 91.76 146,56 198.41 193.858 196.65 252.00 193.07 
September. ->++ 100,96 93.01 149.56 190,31 193.85 202.85 255.20 183 .27 
October. . . 99,76 96.16 152.91 167.11 193.85 202.25 255.20 182,57 
November ech 97.26 101.06 155.66 165.51 193.55 206.85 2.55.32 166.32 
December... ........ GF S8 107 ,06 167,15 167,11 194.75 206.85 251.62 167,82 

ee 98,00 92.58 147.35 181.24 189.20 199.26 25..28 201.78 

Engineering News-Record Construction Cost Index Number— 1914 to 1921 

38%. The weightings were determined 1921, the formula for computing the 


by studying the annual production of the 
three prime materials and the number of 
common laborers (exclusive of farm labor) 
in the United States. The markets con- 
siclered are structural steel in Pittsburgh, 
cement without bags f.o.b. Chicago; 
3x 12-in. to 12x12-in. Southern pine 
to contractors in New York, and the 
average price of common labor. The 
quantities of these materials and the 
number of man-hours used in computing 
the Index Number were selected so that 
the total cost (quantities multiplied by 
prices, and added together) for 1913 
would be $100 for a ‘unit of construction.’ ”’ 


Volume Index Number 


: addition to the Cost Index Number, 

the Construction Volume Index Num- 
ber has been developed in accordance 
with the following description: 

“Its purpose is to show actual amount 
of construction in pre-war terms rather 
than the current money value of con- 
tracts let. For example: Engineering 
contracts let in 1921 aggregated 
$1,231,370,965, against $690,539,644 in 
1913. This comparison is spectacular, 
optimistic, but misleading, because the 
1913 dollar was worth 100 cents, whereas 
the average 1921 dollar by comparison 
bought only 491% cents’ worth of construc- 
tion. 

**The Volume Index Number is based on 
1913 — despite the fact that this was a 
subnormal construction year by 15 to 25% 
—for two reasons: 1913 is the last pre- 
war year, and most index numbers 
(including the E. N.-R. Construction Cost 
Index Number) are based on 1913 prices. 
As a matter of fact, 1913 is normal neither 
as regards the volume of construction nor 
the monthly distribution as shown by 
contracts awarded. To correct the latter 
condition current monthly volumes are 
compared with the average monthly value 
of contracts let in 1913. In other words, 
as an example, the value of contracts in 
July, 1913, which was $106,011,049, is not 
compared with the value of contracts let 
in July, 1921, which was $84,791,980, but 
with the average monthly value in 1913, 
which was $57,545,000. 

“Letting C represent the value of con- 
tracts let in 1913 (or any fraction of 1913), 
C, the value for 1921 (or the same fraction 
of 1921), J the E. N.-R. Construction 
Cost Index Number for all or the con- 
sidered part of 1913, and J, the Cost In- 
dex Number for all or the same part of 


Volume Index Number is: 


Ci 
: : iy. ih 
Vol. Index No. = e =TC 
I 


But J and C are constants—100 and 
$57,545,000 (for any month of 1913) or 
100 and $690,540,000 for the whole of 
1913; therefore, 

. Ci 
Monthly Vol. Index No. ===>——— 
onthly Vol, Index No 375-4501, 
cation 

6,905,400/; 

Thus computed, the Volume Numbers 
for the months of 1921 and for the entire 
year were as shown below: 


li 


Yearly Vol. Index No. 





Engineering News-Record Construc- 
tion Volume Index Number, 


1913 to 1921 


1913 (entire year) 100 
1921 (entire year)....... 88 
1920 (entire year)............ 91 
1921 
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ALLOCATION OF COSTS IN 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 
gs tte E. THOMPSON of the 

Thompson & Lichtner Compary has 
recently prepared for the Boston Evening 
Transcript an unusually interesting chart 
showing the number of items which ac- 
tually enter into the cost of a dwelling. 
This chart follows operations from the 
source of raw materials to the finished 
house and it is unusually interesting to 
note how labor enters into every state of 
the operation. In addition to the chart 
presented with this article there will be 
found a tabulation of costs based on the 
cost of an imaginary composite building 
as prepared by Mr. Thompson. These 
percentages are of value in determining 
the degree to which reductions in materials 
and labor affect the cost of the complete 
building and have been thus worked out: 
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The Genealogy of a House, Prepared by the Thompson & Lichtner Company, Boston 
BR iin cis nore nies aeek oss 44.00% ‘By persistent effort, a library of the Occupancies and Ranges of Live Loads 
Skilled labor and supervision .... 27.55 codes of some three hundred cities has SAE Geliiken ix o euemmary ta tabu- 
Unskilled labor.............. 9.44 been accumulated. A careful study of in § teh np tenerncerzr deni h 
Office, estimating, general super- : ; ; : ar form of the occupancies and the 
a ; ; them reveals some decidedly interesting f the live loads for the 65 ee 
vision, engineering.......... 5.60 A deni ag Thi ticl ill ranges oO e live loads for the 65 cities: 
Liability insurance’.............. 1.41 oe Sys lace. S Sue Ve Occupancy Range of loads in 
NG Wo aa'k ohn is tate n snes 42.88 discuss only the live load requirements in Dwellings— Ibs. per sq. ft 
Lumber................+.. .. 8.86 the various codes. As the codes of cities os keds wwe 30— 80 — 
RE 2) Le ee. it 6.10 located in close proximity to a larger city i-« ..._sis. 30— 50 
is Wa cdrh- oes ca ah tdielr se hiwe 5.93 generally have similar requirements to |. tpi lanier. 0-— 40 
Boilers, heating, piping... .... 3.05 those of the larger city, a group of 65 Tenements & Apartments— 
PE SR occ en ene cress 2.76 widely scattered cities of over 25,000 pop- tot Geor 30— 80 
Cement f.o.b.cars......... 2.60 —_ ulation was taken as being representative ie 20-— 50 
— nails, etc... . . a and their codes examined to determine if Seeien Light —. — : 
Electric fixtures, conduit ........ 1.69 the suspicion of a wide variation was Ist floor............... 75—150 
Stone, slag, pebbles... .......... 1.49 founded on fact or surmise. ESC Se 100—125 
Sprinklers, unclassified items. . . . 1.04 Stores, Heavy Mdse.— 
—" ee a eee = Dwelling Loads Range from 30 to 80 - floor Ree 120-290 
Roofing and sheet metal. ....... .70 Pounds eee. aos = 
Lathing mDsss' c717 “G8 OSSIBLY the most interesting of the Heavy..............., 150—250 
i "50 variations brought out in this tabula- _ Light................. 100—150 
Lime (no plaster).............. 45 tion, and one of the greatest significarice Factories— 
COP bo vlna sip as cece teens 40 to home owners and builders, referred to Heavy RR oer ooo, 150—250 
Cut stone and terra cotta....... 38 dwelling loads. These range from 30 to hab i.s ibn sae ae 100—150 
Elevators eas. aave’s tee e eee .28 80 pounds per square foot for the first Roofs— 
Mechanical equipment (cranes, floor, 30 to 50 pounds per square foot for Teen ae OF 0008... .5... 20— 50 
ae: peemmen es H<paceset tus = the second floor and 20 to 40 pounds for _ Pitch of more than 20°. . 15— 50 
Overhead expense and profit.. 13.12 the —— Is there rhyme or reason in Assembly Halls, Pheatres, Etc— ; 
Office rent, taxes, interest, depre- this? Is a dwelling in City A liable to | Movable seats......... 80—125 
ciation, general expense and greater loads than one in City B? Gen- Fixed seats............ 50—125 
IN 5 ain 4 ces ae whe as 5.80 erally the spans of joists are limited by ENT ssc eeeeceevenes 100—250 
Net compensation (subcontrac- deflection to prevent plaster cracking. RR it Kiros wedeiieg 100—200 
ee Dena enh emeed as 3.90 On that basis a 2x10 will carry a 30-lb. EG Sid acd sy 5 awn 40—120 
Net compensation (general con- load over a 16 ft. 3 in. span, while the Schools— 
tractor)... ..........eseeeee 3.42 same timber will carry an 80-lb. load - Corridors.............. 60—125 
Total 100.007, {0F only 13 ft. 0 in. Thus poor Jones in Assembly.............. 75—125 
Pe Lee nes ens wing seers’ “ “© City A, where they require dwelling house oa a cnaia oes ta 
floors constructed to accommodate a live ublic buildings....... 1 
LOAD REQUIREMENTS IN load of 80 pounds per square foot, must use Stairways & Fire— 
BUILDING CODES a 2 in. by 12 in. joist fora 15.8 ft. span, _ General............... 60—125 
while Brown in City B, who only has to Escapes— 
we architects are interested in the provide for a 30-Ib. load, uses a 2 in. by 10 AE Ener 100—125 
question of standardizing building in. joist for a span 7 in.greater than Jones Garages— 
codes. For purposes of reference in dis- with less lumber for each of his floor sup- Public................ 70—175 
cussing this subject, therefore, the fol- porting members than Jones used. Is I eh a6 8.4 iow 40—125 
lowing article will be of interest. This this fair? If the 30-lb. load requirement Grandstands........... 80—125 
article appeared in The American Con- is safe, what a great economic waste and Hotels— 
tractor for December 24, 1921, written by needless hardship is caused by an 80-Ib. Rooms Det hse Ahir td 30— 75 
Richard G. Kimbell of the Architectural requirement. If, however, a floor built _ Corridors.............. 60—125 
and Building Code Bureau of the National to accommodate 80 Ibs. per square foot Hospitals— 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. is the absolute minimum for safety and Rooms............. 30—100 
_ “Of 1,478 cities of over 5,000 population stability, this man Brown who builds to _—- Corridors.............. 80—100 
in the United States, only 410 or 27% of accommodate only 30 Ibs. has erected a Sidewalks.............150—500 


them, so far as has been determined, have 
a building code. 


house of cards and created a hazard to 
the occupants of his building. 


The loads for roofs having a pitch of 
more than 20 degrees from the horizontal 
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vary from 15 Ibs. to 50 Ibs. per square 
foot. Oh yes, someone remarks, that 
variation is accounted for by the fact that 
a city with a 50-lb. load provides for a 
snow load in addition to the other loads, 
while the city with a 15-lb. load is prob- 
ably in the southern part of the country 
where they have no snow loads. That 
would seem logical, but is, however, not 
borne out by the facts. Although south- 
ern cities as a rule have lower roof load 
requirements than the northern cities, 
this does not hold true in all cases. One 
city with a 15-lb. load is within 200 miles 
of a city with a 50-lb. load, and both are 
in the northern New England States. 
Indeed the 15-lb. load city is about 150 
mules north of the city having the greater 
load. Roof loads should undoubtedly 
vary according to climatic conditions, but 
the particular instance cited shows clearly 
that in many cases, they are not within 
reason. Such variations in cities where 
conditions are similar prove the majority 
of our building laws are based neither on 
logic nor judgment. 


Variations Prohibit Standardization 


URTHER, what of the variations of 
from 30% to 100% for industrial 
buildings? And what about the great 
variance in the quantity of materials re- 
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quired in this type of structure? This 
question, however, hardly needs discus- 
sion, as a practical engineer will readily 
realize the loss, waste and inconvenience 
of such different standards, and when 
brought to his attention, will generally 
make an effort to right the wrong. With 
the prevailing ordinances should his prac- 
tice be wide and diversified, and dis- 
tributed over a considerable territory, he 
must have in his possession the building 
laws of all the cities where he erects struc- 
tures to be able to meet the local require- 
ments in his designing. 

** Furthermore, such variations prohibit 
and prevent standardization in the design 
of various structural units otherwise en- 
tirely possible. 

“*The opinion is held by some that where 
the requirements as to floor loads are low, 
the allowable unit stresses for structural 
materials are correspondingly low, and 
where the live loads are high, the attend- 
ing stress values are also high—thus in 
a way balancing the variations so that 
approximately the same amount of mate- 
rial would be used in both localities for a 
building of the same character. This, 
however, is not true in the majority of 
cases. A city with high load require- 
ments may have the same allowable unit 
stress for materials as a city with low 
loads and vice versa.” 
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INCREASE IN UNIT COSTS 


‘to most recent bulletin of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Commerce presented 
an interesting tabulation on small dwell- 
ing costs based on operations of 100 or 
more houses prepared by Daniel Craw- 
ford, Jr., President of the Operative 
Builders’ Association. 

The figures show that dwellings au- 
thorized for construction up till the end 
of May, 1921, are mostly of the small six- 
room type, which is easily within the 
reach of the average wage-earner, who is 
most in need of relief. Mr. Crawford 
points out that the unit costs represent 
the bare price of the buildings without 
land, financing, overhead or utility charges 
made by the city. The figures follow: 


No. of Average 

Dwellings Total Unit 

Year Erected Cost Cost 
1913 4972 $12,845,710 $2,583.60 
1914 6921 15,531,495 2,244.00 
1915 9493 21,808,725 2,297.30 
1916 7754 20,872,315 2,691.80 
1917 2728 8,381,055 3,072.23 
1918 965 3,342,710 3,464.00 
1919 5291 27,740,765 5,243.00 
1920 1272 §=12,385,400 9,737.00 
1921(5 mos.) 507 2,970,725 5,859.42 


Engineering News-Record Comparison of Spring Construction Material Prices Since 1913 
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All Prices New York Unless Otherwise Noted 
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The Building Situation 


no mistake in predicting a sound volume of 

construction for the year 1922. The various 
figures of construction activity which have been 
received in this office are of interest in that they 
show the volume of new construction activity 
nearly 50% greater than for the same period last 
year and that the contemplated work reported is 
increasing in volume and is considerably greater 
than at a similar period last year. 

Attention is directed to certain changes and addi- 
tions in the graphic chart presented here. We have 
added to this chart a trend line which indicates 
the money value of contemplated construction. 
It will also be noted that the trend line of building 
costs has been weighted by the increase in labor 
efficiency and by the saving due to stiffer competi- 
tion in the contracting field. This is a more accu- 
rate representation of actual conditions today, as 
explained in the following page. An examination 
of the graphic chart below indicates that building 
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IS chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. 


costs are still keeping within the zone of stabiliza- 
tion, and even showing slight reductions when effi- 
ciency and competition are considered; these ele- 
ments excluded would cause the index line to rise, 
due to price changes in some basic materials. 

The lines which indicate money value and square 
feet of new construction are tending downward. 
This is a seasonal slope and is due to the falling off 
of building during cold weather. Judging by the 
trend of the line of contemplated construction, 
together with other indications, it would seem that 
the spring and summer months will show a consid- 
erable upturn of these lines. 

An increase in construction volume will un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to push up the index 
line of building costs. These slight rises we expect 
will appear in April and May and again in Septem- 
ber and October. Outside of this, the average trend 
of building costs will, we believe, be slightly down- 
ward, approximating quite closely the line marked 
in the chart as ‘‘the curve of stabilization.” 
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Its pur- 





pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 
as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the “curve of stabilization.”’ 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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HE accompanying graphic chart is 

presented for the purpose of showing 
fluctuations in a number of important 
building materials and in labos}costs. 
These fluctuations are presented over a 
period of three months and will be shown 
in each issue of the Service Section in 
order to make possible at least a partial 
analysis of the building cost trend line 
shown on the preceding page. 

During this season of the year prices in 
most building materials are holding quite 
steadily and there are no changes which 
are deemed worthy of serious comment. 
The chart indicates a slight reduction in 
structural steel and cement prices. An 
announcement of an average 22% reduc- 
tion in glass was made in January by a 
manufacturer producing about one-third 
of the domestic supply. 

There are two points, however, which 
should be brought out definitely at this 
time because they directly affect the 
trend of building costs. These are the in- 
crease in production efficiency of labor in 
the building trades and decreased cost due 
to competition among sub-contractors 
and general contractors. It is at best 
difficult to discuss this question of in- 
creased efficiency of labor and more diffi- 
cult to attempt its measurement. In 
discussing the matter with an official of 
the Northeastern Construction Company, 
however, we found that this organization, 
because of its methods of keeping time 
records, has been able to measure to a 
fairly dependable degree the amount of 
production since 1914 of these labor 
groups in the building trades: 


Common labor 
Masons 
Carpenters 


Based on 100% production in 1914, 
it was found that in 1920 an equal num- 
ber of working hours in these classes was 
producing according to these figures: 


Common labor 40% 
Masons 55% 
Carpenters 80% 


A similar comparison in January, 1922, 
shows common labor returned to a nor- 
mal basis of production of 100%, masons 
producing 90% and carpenters produc- 
ing 92%. In other words, a fair attempt 
at measuring this elusive quantity would 
show a considerable increase in produc- 
tion of labor. 

It is, of course, a recognized fact that 
during periods of keen competition for 
work, the bids of sub-contractors and 
contractors will be trimmed closely. In 
many instances, the contractor is willing 
to work at practically no profit in order 
to carry the overhead of his organization. 
In the February issue of THE Forum, we 
presented a division of cost items in build- 
ing construction which showed skilled 
labor representing about 28% of the cost, 
common labor about 9%, and overhead 
expenses with contractors’ profit about 
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Factors of Fluctuation in Building Costs 


The chart shown at right indicates price movements in several 
important factors of building construction cost. 
trend of cost line in chart shown on the preceding page. 
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Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices tocontractors in following cities: 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


13%. It is apparent that if these items 
had been affected by an increase in pro- 
duction on the part of labor and by a 
decrease of overhead and profit on the 
part of contractors, the general trend of 
building costs would be still downward at 
the present time, offsetting the slight in- 
crease resulting from a rise in the prices 
of materials. Examination of bids being 
taken in various architectural offices, 
together with contracts which are being 
carried out at present, would seem to in- 
dicate this fact and the soundness of the 
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statement that we are still in a period of 
declining building costs. 

The reductions estimated because of 
greater labor efficiency are based on labor 
data collected in New York and vicinity. 
They should apply in general to other sec- 
tions because building labor has been 
quite fully employed in New York on a 
large program of apartment and house 
building arising from tax exemption, and 
it may be argued that as great an incen- 
tive to increased production has not held 
there as in other centers. 
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Trade Schools and the Building Trades Unions 


NEWS item in the New York Times 

of December 26, bearing upon condi- 
tions in the building trades, is well worth 
quoting. It is not that the facts “re- 
vealed”’ are revelations to architects, but 
what it is proposed to do that merits at- 
tention. Particularly is this true of the 
editorial which accompanied the publi- 
cation of this news item. 

From the news item we learn that: “It 
has been revealed that the shortage of 
skilled mechanics in the Eastern building 
field is one of the fundamental reasons for 
the present high cost of building erection. 
The manufacturers of material going into 
building construction are finding that 
their production is being curtailed, and 
that distribution is often wastefully 
clogged, because of the constantly growing 
shortage of skilled artisans. In some de- 
partments of the building industry there 
is a shortage of almost 50 per cent of 
mechanics capable of doing expert work. 

“Investors have pressed the manufac- 
turers and distributors of materials, as 
well as building trades contractors, with 
the question as to what they are doing 
collectively and individually to bring the 
supply of labor up to something even ap- 
proaching the building requirements of 
next year, according to present estimates. 
Their reply is in the form of a plan to 
apply the principle of the intensive trade 
school system used by the government in 
war time, whereby young men could take 
up a course of intensive training in the 
use of various engines of destruction. The 
plan is to turn this toward training young 
men in the use of instruments of con- 


struction.” 
7 7 ” 


“We are told that an intensive course 
of 100 hours under the conditions of in- 
struction as outlined in the curriculums 
of the public vocational schools, the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., Knights of 
Columbus and similar institutions, will be 
sufficient to give an alert young man a 
pretty fair start toward acquiring a rating 
as a competent journeyman. It at least 
tends to the solution of one of the biggest 
problems of 1922 and succeeding years.” 

From the editorial we are given an in- 
sight into the significance of this move, 
for under the caption ‘“‘Trade School and 
Union” the news is interpreted by the 
editorial writer: 

“In a cautious statement, The Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports tells of a 
new movement that seemingly is aimed 
at the closed union. Of the several fac- 
tors that have kept building costs and 
rents at their war time heights, the most 
effective is the present arbitrary limitation 
of the supply of labor in the building 
trades. Manufacturers of building mate- 
rial are urging that if they are to lower 
their prices they must run their plants to 
capacity, and that they cannot do this so 





By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


long as the supply of workmen is insuffi- 
cient. Investors have come to a similar 
conclusion. If new buildings are to be 

rofitable, not merely for the present but 
in the future of deflated rentals, and if the 
financing of them is to be facilitated by 
mortgages, it is essential that the supply 
of labor shall make possible speedy and 
economic construction. To building con- 
tractors especially, an opening up of the 
unions is indispensable. Labor supply is 
the neck of the bottle. 


OST architects have 
consistently refrained 
from taking an interest in 
the differences between 
capital and Jabor. Their 


position offers opportunity, 
however, for helpful co- 
operation when it is rein- 
forced by a clear under- 


standing of fundamentals. 
Mr. Ackerman presents a 
commentary on conditions 
in sections but little affected 
by unionism. Later articles 
will discuss other phases that 
have come under the obser- 
vation of architects and 
others in the industry. 





A Journeyman in 100 Hours 


“Under ordinary circumstances, three 
months suffice to turn out a journeyman, 
and four months a qualified foreman. 
With intensive training, it is said that a 
journeyman can be qualified in 100 hours. 
Hundreds of young Americans, many of 
them ex-service men having high school 
and college educations, are idle and in 
want. That they should be arbitrarily 
debarred from employment is an injus- 
tice, not merely to them but to thousands 
of families that are now paying impossible 
rentals. 

“The extent to which the building 
trades unions have developed a monopoly 
of labor would be incredible if it had not 
been made manifest. At the Community 
Church recently four artisans who were 
out of work and had come to New York to 
find it testified that they were debarred 
from the union because they could not 
pay the initiation fee, usually $200. One 
of them was an expert electrician. The 
probability is that even if these men had 
offered the initiation fee reasons would 
have been found to exclude them. The 
Lockwood Committee lately unearthed a 
case in which a union was actually smaller 
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than it was a decade ago, with the sur- 
viving members all 50. Either in the law 
or in its enforcement there is clearly a 
grave defect.” 

So this 100 hours of intensive training 
is the “solution” of the complex and vex- 
ing problem brought on by the closed 
shop and the action of the trade unionists 
in developing a monopoly of labor. One 
may with propriety question the value of 
an attempt to create journeymen or near 
journeymen in 100 hours of training, be it 
ever so intensive. And there is some 
doubt as to what would happen to that 
body of knowledge which is alone carried 
by the craftsmen and which must be so 
carried in order to effect advancement in 
the state of the industrial arts. This 
knowledge is of a different sort than that 
which is represented by the ability to use 
“war time engines of destruction.”’ But 
precisely what should be done about it is 
a question which had best be considered 
following an understanding of what is the 
matter. So we will do well to pass over 
this point. 

The Times’ editorial opinion conforms 
to general opinion as to what has made for 
the decay of skill, the shortage of skilled 
workmen and the falling away of ap- 
prentices in the building trades. Appar- 
ently it is all due to the outlook of trade 
unionists and the monopolistic control of 
trade unions over labor. It is this and the 
stream of consequences which flows from 
it. In a word, it is trade unionism. 

That effort to control the supply of labor 
falls within the aims of unionism; that 
this effort takes effect in a limitation of 
apprentices and curtailment of output is 
hardly to be denied by the most partisan 
advocate of trade unionism. For a 
shortage of labor, under our economic 
system, is a blessing when viewed from the 
laborer’s viewpoint, just as a short supply 
of cotton is a blessing to those who have 
cotton to sell. But trade unionism as yet 
is limited in its application; it covers, both 
as regards the outlook of workers and the 
application of trade union principles, but 
a meager proportion of those who still 
engage in materially productive work. 


Decay of Skilled Labor Not Confined 


to Union Districts 


One has no more than to make inquiry 
concerning the present situation—what 
has taken place and what is going on in 
our rural areas, up-state towns and vil- 
lages—to be made fully aware that the 
decay of skill and workmanship, the 
shortage of skilled workmen and the 
falling away in numbers among those 
entering the building trades, have taken 
effect more thoroughly in the rural areas 
than in the urban centers and indus- 
trialized areas where unionism may be 
said to have gained partial control. And 
further inquiry will reveal the fact that in 
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the areas outside the industrial centers, 
trade unionism and the trade union out- 
look have played no part in shaping the 
course of events. In hundreds or even 
thousands of towns and villages in the 
Eastern states the physical evidence of the 
decay of workmanship and skill stares 
back at one passing through the streets. 
Where once the well trained Yankee 
carpenter plied his trade and left evidence 
of the pride he and his employers took in 
his day’s work, now the untrained, bun- 
gling workman does the building for those 
who care little for the kind of work he 
does. And to these who do this clumsy 
building, trade unionism is a completely 
idle matter. As for restraint upon the 
young man who would enter one of the 
building trades, it does not exist in these 
rural areas—not in the guise of fellow 
workmen who would bar his entrance. 


Some Actual Barriers 


But barriers exist nevertheless. The 
fact that in these areas there is no one 
who is capable of teaching a young man 
—that stands as a barrier. And as a 
further barrier stands the fact that the 
services of the really skilled craftsman are 
not wanted except upon occasion. Hence 
it would seem that before we may deal 
wisely—in fact before we may deal at all 
—with the conditions which we deplore 
we should take fully into account the fact 
that the outstanding characteristics of the 
situation as regards the decay of skill and 
the falling away of apprentices are the 
same whether the area falls within the 
sweep of trade unionism or lies far afield. 
The point is, therefore: what has given 
rise to these outstanding characteristics? 
Perhaps the remedy proposed may be 
used to shed light upon this question. 100 
hours to prepare the journeyman! But 
what kind of a journeyman? What 
stands behind this demand? Can it be 
that it is no more than the Times sug- 
gests—a move aimed at the closed union? 
Certainly we may not expect skilled 
craftsmen to result from 100 hours of 
training. Out of such a course would come 
the bungler, capable of performing but a 
few operations, but eminently useful for 
the purpose of erecting cheap, shoddy 
buildings. 


T the recent conference of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America, 
held in Cleveland, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, presented some interesting 
facts and figures regarding the building 
shortage. He expressed the belief that 
prices will continue to fall, intermittently, 
for 10 or 20 years more, but conveyed as- 
surance that the construction industry 
will be immune to many of the embarrass- 
ments of the coming period, because it 
supplies a market in which there is a 
latent demand equal to 2% years’ normal 
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Cheap, shoddy buildings! What pro- 
portion of the structures which we build 
annually falls within this general class? 
How should we classify the bulk of new 
tenements, apartment houses, single and 
two-family houses, erected by speculative 
builders, which go to enlarging our urban 
centers? How should we classify the vil- 
lage stores, the main street architecture, 
the garages, the “bungalows,” the built- 
over houses which go into the making 
of our towns and villages? Would the 
owners and the promoters of this vast 
mass of new building give employment or 
encourage the workman with the work- 
manlike outlook which was the Yankee 
carpenter's a century ago? 


Skilled Work Not Wanted 


Anyone who is in touch with the present 
situation and who takes into account the 
motives and the outlooks of those who 
cause the bulk of modern buildings to be 
erected, knows full well that the standard 
of workmanship which produced our 
colonial buildings is not wanted today. 
Not only is it not wanted, but so much re- 
gard for building well on the part of the 
workman will not be tolerated by those 
who build the majority of buildings. Why 
do we pass the buck of responsibility to 
trade unionism? Are not the facts as 
revealed in urban centers and in areas un- 
touched by unionism sufficient to show 
that responsibility covers a far wider 
field? Or are we under the control of a 
preconception that trade unionism is an 
alien factor—something which is not a 
part of the present institutional scheme? 

A comprehensive theory of modern in- 
dustry would fall within the frontiers of a 
theory of business traffic, for modern in- 
dustry turns upon business traffic. And 
in such a theory trade unionism, as it has 
taken shape in the building trades of 
America, would not be viewed as alien or 
as moving in the direction of socialistic 
experiment. In its broader outlines, 
unionism in the building trades would ap- 
pear largely as an attempt to apply the 
outlook of business men and the ways and 
methods of business traffic to the matter 
of selling time. If we may judge by what 
has been disclosed by the inquiries into 
the building trades in Boston, New York 


An Analysis of the Building Shortage 


By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


production of building. “In other words,” 
said Col. Ayres, ‘‘construction can go 
along for 9 years at 25 per cent above 
normal and only fill the normal demand 
by the end of that time.” 

Col. Ayres said that building finance 
problems had commenced to adjust them- 
selves, through greater abundance of 
money. “The acrimonious discussions 
between yourselves as contractors and 
ourselves as bankers are about over,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Within six months so much 
money will be available for borrowers 
that owners will be able to arrange build- 
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and Chicago, unionism in the building 
trade appears, not as a challenge to the 
present institutional scheme, not as a 
move toward socialism or what not, but 
as a challenge to business men to meet in 
conflict on the field of business traffic. 
And the weapons chosen are those of 
business men—control of output and 
monopolistic advantage. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this as- 
sertion, let him attempt to explain the 
activities of the modern building trade 
unions in terms of socialism, communism 
or Bolshevism. In the jargon of these 
isms, the moves, the activities and the 
objects of the trade unionists appear as 
capitalistic moves. Only when we re- 
sort to the jargon of business traffic can 
we understand and explain what trade 
unionism in the building trades is all 
about. Follow any discussion of matters 
in dispute between the business agents of 
the unions and the representatives of em- 
ployers or of employing associations, and 
the truth of this will be obvious. The 
discussion will be found to revolve about 
buying and selling, about pecuniary 
transactions and relationship. Purposes 
and objects may be expressed only in 
terms of business traffic,—that is to say, 
in terms of price. And it is upon such 
terms that the discussion comes tempo- 
rarily to rest. 

Opinion has it that the workman 
should view his work as a matter of pro- 
ducing goods—not as a businesslike mat- 
ter of selling his time at a price. But 
unfortunately for those who would have 
him remain a workman with a workman- 
like outlook, he has been shown the 
immediate pecuniary advantage which 
may follow such a businesslike move as 
cornering the labor market, or curtailing 
production, or in ‘‘selling dear.” And out 
of some little experience he has grown to 
be something of a business man in his own 
way. So it would seem that between the 
business man who sells commodities for 
all that can be obtained for them as a 
result of businesslike maneuvers of one 
sort and another, and the workman who 
sells his time in the same way, not much 
may be looked for in the way of workman- 
ship even though we propose to turn out 
the journeyman in 100 hours. 





ing loans on the usual pre-war terms.”’ 

Charts shown by Col. Ayres indicated a 
sub-normal volume of building for every 
year since 1912. Even the apparently 
large building figures for 1919 and 1920 
were only apparent, he declared. The 
cost was large but the building was far 
behind even the current needs of the time. 
The only time in the last 9 years when the 
volume has gone above average require- 
ments was for the last few weeks of 
October, 1921. This was chiefly residence 
building, but it shows, in Col. Ayres’ 
opinion, that the tide is rising rapidly. 
He declared that building prosperity is 
always the first indication of a general 
revival and that it disseminates prosper- 
ity more widely than any other type of 
activity. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 





A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE ForuM Consultation Committee 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


Tu editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States aang loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 
Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, — and building 


construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 





HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


TLICG ADSCLITITOCOOMCTIIDATYT 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


LCA DITKA 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That'no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 

under each of the headings below shall be prepared 

during the year by the Committee member. 





BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLypEspaLE CusHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 

Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WitutiamM _L, Goodwin 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILtiaMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering a Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical! layout of farm buildings with onda ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


CHARGES AND PROFITS BY 
THE INTERIOR DECORATOR 


AN editorial in The Upholsterer (Jan- 
uary 15, 1922) offerssome interesting 
information and suggestions on the per- 
centages which must be added by deco- 
rators to first costs in order to show a 
profit. Some of this information may be 
enlightening to architects: 

“There have been in the last few years 
in New York, four different suits tried in 
the courts where the complainants were 
decorators and the defendants were men 
who had given open orders for decorating 
and furnishing, and had contested the 
bills on the charge of exorbitance. 

Wherea contract for decorating is under- 
taken at specific prices, this difficulty does 
not arise, but frequently, if work is under- 
taken it is practically carte blanche or 
on a basis of cost-plus-percentage and in 
such instances trouble frequently results, 
and the trouble is usually due to a mis- 
understanding of what constitutes cost. 

It is not unreasonable to charge 50 per 
cent above all costs for a furnishing com- 
mission. Some decorators charge more. 
Some decorators, with reputations, charge 
for their reputations; and where a client is 
willing to pay, that is the end of the mat- 
ter; but if the subject gets into the courts, 
the courts decide and have decided that 
a decorator cannot charge a professional 
fee and a merchandise profit also. 

Juries have little consideration for the 
decorator as a professional man. We have 
in mind a case that recently came up, very 
similar to a case that is now pending in the 
courts and similar to two or three others, 
where the bill called for 75 or 80 per cent 
on cost, but in most of these cases 
the cost was not properly analyzed and 
did not specify the overhead and ex- 
penses. If the cost of executing a commis- 
sion, for example, is $2,000, the decorator 
will come out with the small end of the 
horn if he charges $3,000, because if that 
decorator is a Fifth avenue decorator, his 
overhead and expenses are 40 per cent, 
while on the side street they would be 
25 per cent—and his bill should carry this 
40 per cent overhead and expense charge 
plus 50 per cent profit charge, or 90 per 
cent on the cost. 

Manufacturers’ cost or merchandise 
cost by no means represents the decora- 
tor’s cost. He is entitled to remuneration 
for financing and planning, for skill and 
reputation, and 50 per cent yields inade- 
quate profit unless overhead and expenses 
are also added, because they are part of 
the cost. 


It is surprising the amount of trouble 
and litigation that follows these open or 
carte blanche orders. When they get to 
a jury, the decorator discovers that he has 
got to show overhead and expenses very 
conclusively to justify 75 or 90 per cent 
advance on cost. 

It is pretty well known that the archi- 
tect can charge 10 per cent plus his over- 
head expenses in handling decorating jobs, 
but these figures are misleading inasmuch 
as the architect has not invested capital 
in his business; his overhead expenses are 
not so great, and his service in financing a 
job, in carrying stock required, doesn’t in- 
volve the burden that is borne by the 
decorator. 75 per cent is little enough to 
add to the cost of a job involving the risk, 
the expense, skill and education of a 
decorator when you consider that even 
the 5 and 10 cent stores won't handle any- 
thing unless it yields 100 per cent. 

The decorator, as a rule, is not a good 
business man, and the Decorators’ Society 
would be doing big work if they would 
establish some cost system and instil its 
principles into the minds of the craft at 
large. This could be only accomplished 
by heart-to-heart talks, and the society 
would have to extend its influence to the 
many instead of the few.” 


DIVISION OF LABOR COST IN 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


HERE are preliminary figures showing 
the percentage which the amount 
paid to each labor group bears to the total 
labor cost of a 6-room house. These are 
figures which have been developed by the 
Division of Building and Housing of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. These 
averages were compiled from reports 
covering a large number of 6-room brick 
and frame houses throughout the country. 


Total Labor Cost 100 Per Cent 


Trade Frame Brick 

House House 
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Hod carriers ......... 7 2 6.7 
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Electricians........... 2.6 y 
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Common Laborers .... 6.3 9.9 
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FACTORY LIGHTING CODE 
AVAILABLE 


"THE code of lighting for factories, mills 
and other manufacturing buildings, 
based upon earlier codes issued by the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, and re- 
cently revised by a sectional committee 
under the sponsorship of this Society, has 
been officially approved as American 
Standard by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

The code was first issued by the I. E. S, 
in 1915 and was revised slightly in 1918. 
Since June, 1920, the revision of the code 
has been carried out under the rules of 
procedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. In accordance 
with these rules there was organized for 
the purpose of revising the code a sectional 
committee consisting of representatives 
of these societies and organizations: 


American Gas Association. 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 

International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

National Electric Light Association. 

National Safety Council. 

National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau (now the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters). 

U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 

U. S. Public Health Service. 


The code is very brief, consisting of a 
few rules covering the minimum re- 
quirements, from the point of view of 
safety, for the illumination of traverse 
spaces during the time of use, methods for 
the avoidance of glare, and for exit and 
emergency lighting. 

State lighting laws based upon the 
I. E. S. code have already been put into 
effect in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Wisconsin, Oregon, California and 
Ohio. The adoption of the code is now 
under consideration in several other 
states. Copies of this code may be se- 
cured from the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th 
street, New York. Price 25 cents. 
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MAKING CONCESSIONS TO 
START CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY 


Ra SPILLANE, writing in a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
gives an interesting account of a practical 
attempt to bring together bankers, mate- 
rial men, builders, transportation men and 
labor in order to develop concessions which 
will result in a large immediate construc- 
tion program: 

“In a large Middle West city an effort 
has been made to get all these elements 
together on a stable basis and a set pro- 
gram fair to all and, at the same time, 
make possible the resumption of con- 
struction work. Whose idea it was, is not 
essential to the narrative. The main facts 
will do. They may not be exactly as set 
forth here, but in general they will be 
correct. Here they are: 

“In that city there is in the municipal 
government a man of exceptional ability. 
He is quiet, soft voiced, yet determined. 
He has the confidence of the people and 
deserves it. Being an engineer, he knows 
construction work. Being a person of 
orderly mind, he started out by preparing 
a table showing the comparative prices of 
everything entering into the costs of con- 
struction work based on the level of 1913, 
including the maximum in 1920 and the 
prevailing rate late in 1921. The items in 
this table included brick, fuel, hauling, 
gravel, sand, cement, structural steel, re- 
inforcing bars, lumber, paints, varnish, 
tiles, iron pipe, plumbing materials, 
electrical equipment, cost of living, wages 
of building craftsmen, freight rates, etc. 

“This chart showed some remarkable 
irregularities in deflation. 

“Then he got together data regarding 
building projects deferred, owing to high 
costs. Next he went out and interviewed 
the persons having charge of those projects 
and discussed the whole situation with 
them, the great necessity of restoring con- 
fidence, getting the wheels of industry 
started, etc.” 


* * * 


“The archbishop of that diocese said 
there were hospitals, parish churches, high 
schools, etc., which were needed and which 
would cost about $4,000,000, but which 
he could not sanction at prevailing prices. 
The engineer asked the archbishop for a 
percentage figure on materials and labor 
at which he would recommend the placing 
of contracts. The archbishop gave it. 
‘Please put it in writing,” the visitor said. 
The archbishop did so. The Federal Re- 
serve people wanted a new bank building, 
but were holding off for lower prices. The 
engineer got a specific statement as to the 
reduction in material and labor costs that 
would satisfy them. ‘Please put that in 
writing,” he said. It was put in writing.” 


“Tt was the same with the head of the 
Jewish Hospital, the chancellor of a great 
university, a large textile concern, a big 
theatrical syndicate, the Scottish Rite 
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Cathedral Association, etc. ‘Please put 
that in writing,’’ he said to each, and they 
put it in writing. 

“Then he went to the material people. 
“Here,”’ he said, ‘‘I have pledges for work 
aggregating $15,000,000 if I can get the 
costs down. What will you do? Volume 
makes it possible for you to cut. I have 
no doubt I can increase this total to 
$30,000,000, perhaps $35,000,000, if all 
concerned do their duty.’’ The material 
men told what they could or would do in 
the matter of prices over a set period of 6 
months or so. ‘Put that in writing,”’ he 
said. 

“Then he went to the bankers. He got 
from the foremost financier of the city a 
guaranteed rate at which he would make 
loans on building construction, and also a 
cut in commission charges. ‘Put that in 
writing?” heasked. It wasput in writing. 

“‘Next he went to the labor leaders. He 
showed the pledges he had obtained. He 
showed also that wages in the building 
crafts in that city were the highest or near- 
ly the highest in America, carpenters, 
cement finishers, electricians, lathers, 
bricklayers, pipe-coverers and others get- 
ting $1.25 an hour and plasterers and 
hoisting engineers $1.3714 an hour. He 
suggested a cut of 20 per cent. The labor 
leaders refused. They would agree to 7% 
per cent, they said, but no more. 

“The mild voiced gentleman said he 
would go beyond them and appeal to 
Labor itself. Thereupon he prepared his 
case, put all the facts in simple form and 
asked Labor to vote ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ on the 
question of accepting a 20 per cent re- 
duction. 

“But he went further. He journeyed 
to Washington and saw the high officials 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
They declared the local labor leaders who 
refused to co-operate with him fully were 
misrepresentative of Labor. ‘We'll tell 
them they are acting like fools,’’ they 
promised. ‘We'll do all we can to make 
them see they are wrong in their position. 
We'll help you.” 

“Now it’s up to Labor in that Middle 
West city to decide by its vote. 

‘What has been done in that city can be 
done in every city in America if the right 
man takes hold in each instance. It’s a 
one-man job. Properly handled, it means 
not only a decided step toward building 
resumption now, but a better understand- 
ing of the whole subject in the future.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a movement is now on the way 
in New York to bring about the immed- 
iate construction of $100,000,000 worth of 
housing of the tenement class. Builders 
and material men have already agreed to 
cut prices and profits to make this project 
possible, and financial interests have in- 
dicated their willingness to provide the 
necessary financing, if the project can be 
developed to meet their investment re- 
quirements. It is expected also that a 
considerable cut in labor cost will be con- 
tributed by organized labor to this move- 
ment. The outcome of such co-operative 
efforts to meet the construction situation 
is awaited with keen interest. 
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BUILDING ACTIVE ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of San 

Francisco reports that in its district, 
building activity for December reached 
the second highest point ever touched, 
being exceeded only by the returns for the 
month of October, 1921. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
number, total valuation and average value 
of building permits issued in that district 
since January, 1920. 

A study of the trends shows that much 
of the November and December activity 
in 1921 took the form of larger projects. 
This fact is shown by a sharp rise in the 
curve indicating average amount cf each 
permit in hundreds of dollars, an increase 
in the amount of investment and a sharp 
drop in the actual number of permits 
issued. 
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Building Permits Issued in 20 Principal Clee. Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, 1920-1 


FORBES PREDICTS BUILDING 
BOOM 


ps the February 4 issue of Forbes’ Maga- 
zine, B. C. Forbes, the well known 
economist, makes this forecast which 
should be of considerable interest to the 
building fraternity: 

“There is almost certain to develop a 
pronounced revival of building. That 
very large sums will become available for 
dependable prospective builders in the 
spring can be taken for granted. An- 
nouncement has been made that one of 
the largest insurance companies is ready 
to provide $100,000,000 to finance the 
erection of apartments for the working 
classes in New York, where the need for 
additional accommodations is urgent and 
special legislation allows valuable tax- 
exemption privileges. In view of the 
growing plentifulness of money at mod- 
erate rates, there may easily be enough 
building by private interests to offset the 
rather clamorous demand here and there 
that public funds be made available for 
providing housing facilities.’’ 


REACHING STABLE ECONOMIC 
LEVELS 

[X presenting the accompanying charts 

in The Constructor for January, John 

R. Wiggins, President of John R. Wiggins, 

Inc., of Philadelphia, makes several in- 


teresting and constructive comments. He 
says in part: 
“The construction industry of the 


United States has just passed through two 
extremely uncertain, and to a large extent 
lean, years. The year 1922 ought to be 
hailed with satisfaction by those engaged 
in the industry because of the fact that it 
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holds promise of laying low the uncer- 
tainty which has stalked our paths for the 
past two years particularly, and in vary- 
ing degree for the last seven years. The 


ending of this period of freaky markets 
and sporadic demand points the way to a 
substantial resumption of activity through- 
out the industry. 
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Comparative Trend of Construction Costs, Commodity Prices and 
House Rents 


1. Construction Costs—Composite of a weighted average of the wholesale prices of 15 
principal building materials and a weighted average of wage rates in the principal 
building trades. The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each month. 
(Solid line.) 

2. Commodity Prices—Based on U. 
prices of all commodities. 
month. (Dotted line.) 
3. House Re nts—B« ised on statistics of approximate changes in rents of houses of wage 
earners’ families in cities throughout the country, as compiled by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Figures used for rents in effect on the 15th day of each 
month. (Broken line.) 


S. Department of Labor’s compilation of wholesale 
The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each 
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Comparative Trend of Construction Costs, Wages and Cost of Living 


1. Construction Costs—Composite of a weighted average of the wholesale prices of 15 
principal building materials and a weighted average of wage rates in the principal 
building trades. The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each month. 
(Solid line.) 

2. Wages—Based on compilations of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing pay- 
roll statistics reported by over 600 establishments with normally about 600,000 
employes. (Dotted line.) 

3. Cost of Living—Based on statistics of the approximate changes in cost of living of wage 
earners’ families compiled by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents approxi- 
mate conditions on the 15th day of each month. (Broken line.) 
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A glance at the charts shown here drives 
home one great lesson; namely, that, 
whereas during the years of, and imme- 
diately following, the war great abnormal 
peaks appeared and much divergence in 
the cost bases of the various commodities 
and materials existed, these lines now are 
approaching, and have practically reached 
a mean level, higher than 1914 it is true, 
but evidently constituting a new normal 
on which business may be soundly trans- 
acted. This new normal, probably in the 
general neighborhood of 60 per cent higher 
than in 1914, will likely gradually recede 
during the next decade or more, and there 
will undoubtedly be frequent fluctuations 
during that period. While, as just said, 
the level of construction costs will prob- 
ably recede for 10 or more years, this re- 
cession will not be sufficiently great to pay 
prospective owners to postpone contem- 
plated projects in anticipation of this 
reduction of costs. In fact, the price level 
today is economically sound and it will 
pay owners to proceed with construction. 


Reaction from Stagnated Costs Prob- 
able 


The first fluctuation to have much bear- 
ing on our particular business and field 
will be made up of the probable rise in the 
cost of construction during the middle 
third of 1922. The reaction caused by the 
change from a period of largely stagnated 
construction activity to a time of more 
substantial business will undoubtedly 
cause some rise in the market. It isto be 
hoped that general conditions affecting 
the release of much of the construction 
work now under contemplation will be 
such as to prevent a too suddenly in- 
creased demand, and thereby avoid the 
danger of a pyramiding of prices and the 
consequent runaway market. Should this 
pyramiding develop, it can mean only one 
thing; namely, another long period during 
which the public will not have confidence 
in the industry, and we shall have to fight 
all over again the battles so dearly won 
during the past two years. This vision of 
another period of readjustment, I hope 
and believe, will not materialize, because 
the 1922 resumption of construction activ- 
ity, in all probability, will be sufficiently 
gradual to prevent more than a slight ad- 
vance in price. 


Finance 


The difficulties which have been expe- 
rienced since the war in financing con- 
struction projects are well on their way 
toward being smoothed out. This is 
certainly true to my personal knowledge 
with regard to large building projects in 
the great Eastern cities, in particular with 
reference to large apartment, hotel and 
office structures. Whereas a year ago 
money was almost absolutely not available 
for these purposes, now it can be had in 
increasingly large amounts and at de- 
creasing financing costs. I believe the 
new year will see funds available in 
amounts adequate for necessary con- 
struction and at non-prohibitive rates. 
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The Building Situation 


tion during the first two months of 1922 

shows a great increase over a similar period 
for 1921. While there has been a seasonal drop in 
the actual volume of contracts let during this 
period, it will be noted that the upturn for 1922 had 
already begun in February and that the total vol- 
ume of construction in 1922 bids fair to exceed that 
of 1921 by a large percentage. 

The trend of building costs is still slightly down- 
ward, due principally to another drop in cement, 
steel and labor costs. In analyzing the chart be- 
low it will be noted that the index of building costs 
is following closely the curve of stabilization as es- 
tablished by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM early 
last year. This means that the confidence of build- 
ing investors is mounting rapidly because they are 
learning that we have really entered the period of 
stabilization in building costs and that there is no 
danger of too great a depreciation in the replace- 
ment value of buildings constructed now. 
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of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 


subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 
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SECTION 


Within the past few weeks there has developed 
in many architectural offices an optimistic outlook 
as to the near future in the building industry. Al- 
ready a number of projects which have been held 
up for many months are proceeding from the stage 
of sketch plans into that of actual working draw- 
ings and specifications, ready for the letting of con- 
tracts. The outlook for financing of new buildings 
is becoming brighter every month. Most of the 
large loaning institutions have funds available 
for building and permanent mortgage loans, and a 
return of public confidence in mortgage bond in- 
vestments is reported generally. All basic trends 
point to a period of prosperity in the building con- 
struction industry. The confidence of prospective 
investors is being rapidly reestablished; labor is 
settling down to a sound basis of production; the 
flow of money into building channels is increasing, 
and contractors are nov able to figure with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Architects have reason to 
expect a developing volume of business. 
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HIS chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended"to the most recent date of available information. 





Its pur- 
pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 

as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 
The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 


without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c)" an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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The index line representing 
If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
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San Francisco 
It is to be noted that 









It is to be hoped that these nego- 


This indicates a comparative. tiations will prove successful. 
Manufacturers who have recently cut 


The cost trend of the material market is prices have been surprised at the strength 
, the lines indicating labor cost would have 


Negotiations are now a sharper downward trend if we could in- 
under way between some of the railroad troduce the element of increased produc- 


interests and lumber producers to see if tion on the part of building trades labor 


it is not possible to develop asimultaneous as outlined in the March issue. 





It will be noted of the buying movement which lies just 


Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices tocontractors in following cities: 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and 


much smaller than in the residential types, reduction of lumber prices and freight 


in the chart at the right that there has under the surface. 
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It will be noted that the volume 


_ Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
importance of major building types in volume and 
HE chart at the left shows in square 
feet and in dollars the volume of 
for each month is divided into four build- 
ing types. 


investment. 
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parison of the amount of money spent in 
field in relation to the volume of new 


buildings developed. 
tion in public and semi-public buildings is 


new building construction since January, 
note that while the area of new construc- 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


April, 1922 


Banker’s Analysis Promises Construction Activity 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY LEONARD P. AYRES, VICE-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


HE recovery of the construction in- 

dustry is the first, most potent and 
perhaps the most important sign of a 
recovery from a period of depression. 
Such a recovery has begun to take place 
now, and we watch it with the very 
closest scrutiny because we are enor- 
mously interested, more than we would 
be in the same amount of recovery in any 
other industry. 

I have tried to find out how much re- 
covery in construction is occurring. Each 
one of those black, upright columns on 
this chart (Fig. 1) represents in millions 
of dollars the amount of building permits 
in the 20 leading American cities each 
year over the past 21 years. They are 
rather low in the period of hard times, 
the panic of 1903-1904. They come up 
sharply in the period of prosperity that 
followed. They fell off again in the 
period of 1907-1908, responded again to 
the prosperity of 1909 and the steady 
prosperity of 1910, 1911 and 1912, going 
down again in the hard times of 1913 and 
1914, and then recovered. 

Here on the chart (Fig. 1) are some 
columns partly solid, partly in outline. 
The first prominent one is for the year 
1916 and a lower one, 1917, and a very 
little one, 1918. An enormous recovery 
is shown in 1919, a bad period in 1920, 
and a very great amount of money spent 
on construction in 1921. These last 
columns, partly solid and partly in out- 
line, represent in their entire height the 
total amount of money spent. That 
building, however, was very expensive 
building and the money spent did not 
measure the amount of building actually 
done in the same sense that it did in 
earlier years, so I divided through by the 
increased cost of that construction each 





Fig. 1. Comparison of Volume of New 
Construction 


year and it shrinks these columns down 
to the part that is in black. The black 
portions show, on the same basis as for 
the earlier years, how much construction 
was actually done. 

t Then I said, ‘‘Now let’s find out how 
this business of construction in our cities 
is growing from year to year.”’ So I had 





drawn through this diagram, from the 
starting point at the left over to 1915, 
the slanting straight line. That repre- 
sents (over the first part of the period) 
the general trend of construction that was 
increasing as these cities grew in popula- 
tion. It is not drawn through by guess- 
work or by pulling a string across the up- 
right columns or by any such method, 
but by the method of fewest squares, 
which gives usa line that a mathematician 


HESE extracts from the 

address of the Vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust 
Company before the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors 
constitute an unusually able 
analysis of present condi- 
tions in the building indus- 
try and indicate a period of 
extraordinary activity. The 
encouraging predictions of 
a banker and well known 
economist are of special 
value in demonstrating that 
a practical period of stabil- 
ized building conditions has 
been reached. 


would describe as representing more 
accurately than could any other straight 
line that might be drawn the general 
trend of these irregularly rising columns. 
I continued it on up over the last abnor- 
mal period, and we can fairly say that 
it is the normal line. 

We may say that in these first four bad 
years building was below normal. Then 
it shot up very much above normal and 
made up the deficiency. In the hard 
times of 1908 it fell below normal, and 
then again it shot up and stayed up con- 
siderably above. It went down in 1913 
and 1914 and was coming up when the 
war came on; then we have this irregular 
process further on. Building responds 
very sensitively to these changes in busi- 
ness conditions. It is very depressed or 
it is very active. The construction indus- 
try is either abnormal or sub-normal, and 
on the chart you see it swinging from one 
stage into the other, and so if we have 
our normal line as we have shown on the 
chart, we may measure the degree of 
variation and find out how great is the 
shortage or how much ahead of the 
natural, normal requirements in the com- 
munity the thing is. 

I may say I doubted a bit whether this 
was fully reliable, and made the same 
computation from the Bradstreet figures, 
covering 120 cities instead of 20 cities, 
and within a few fractional points it 
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checked out. So I took the straight slant- 
ing line and I made it into a horizontal 
line right across this chart (Fig. 2) and 
put below the deficiencies and above the 
surpluses and above normal by quarters 
instead of by whole years. Twenty, in 
1902, means 20 per cent below normal in 
that year, 30 per cent below in 1903 and 
so on. Twenty in 1905-6 means 20 per 
cent above normal, and the horizontal 
line is simply that slanting straight line 
on the other sheet that I have turned 
around until it is level. 

So here we have the story of the con- 
struction industry in these 20 leading 
American cities, a deficiency of building 
in 1901 and 1902 and 1903 and 1904, a 
very quick recovery catching up with the 
deficiency and going ahead, and activities 
above normal in 1905 and 1906 and the 
first part of 1907, the panic of 1907-1908, 
almost a stoppage of construction, a quick 
recovery and back to the prosperity of 
1909. Then several years, you remember 
them well, when we didn’t have very 
prosperous times, and we didn’t have any 
more panics or depressions, and con- 
struction, like other business, went along 
fluctuating above and below normal over 
quite a span of time. 

Then we came into this period of re- 
stricted building that came with the great 
war. The government came into it and 
down, down it went until we get down to 
1918, almost to a suspension of city build- 
ing, where at the low point we were about 
96 per cent or 98 per cent below normal, 
down almost to nothing. A brief recov- 
ery in 1919, and a very great depression 
again in 1920, and then the rapid recov- 
ery which has carried us up to about 11 
per cent above normal on the basis of 
the last data that has come in. So we 
have here a mirror showing how construc- 


Ll 
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rison of Construction Volume 
Respect to Normal 


Fig. 2. Com 
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tion has been fluctuating over a quarter 
of a century. I took those figures and 
said, ‘‘How far ahead or behind the game 
are we?”’ Because that is the answer that 
I was trying to get at—to see how the 
sizeup of this industry would turn out. 
And here (Fig. 3) I have a curved line 
showing the accumulated results. 
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If you put all these deficiencies to- 
gether and then add the surpluses and 
subtract deficiencies again, what happens? 
We were even with the game when we 
started. We ran into those hard times of 
1901 to 1904 and accumulated a defi- 
ciency of building in 20 cities amounting 
to more than one-half year’s construction. 
Prosperity came and we cut down that 
shortage and we got it down almost to 
normal when the panic of 1907-1908 
came along, restricted the building and 
the shortage came up again. In 1909 
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Fig. 3. Building Shortage Expressed in 
Terms of Annual Construction 


construction went ahead rapidly; the 
shortage was cut down until we got to 
normal and ahead of it and began to get a 
little overbuilt, and many of you can 
remember those years in which our city 
buildings were hunting for tenants. It 
ran along up to 1914, until in 1915 and 
1916 a little shortage developed, and then 
1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, one year, two 
years, two and a quarter, well along 
toward two and a half years of shortage 
of building in our American cities, and I 
think that it will turn out to be about 
that figure, whether you measure it by 
these 20 cities or whether you take 120 
cities. 

It is not true for the country districts, 
insofar as I can find out, but in city 
buildings that in general is the condition, 
and we have turned the corner and started 
to cut the deficiency down with the ac- 
tive building operations of the last few 
months. 

Let us assume that that series of com- 
putations is roughly right, and I think 
we may do that. What does it mean? 
It means that this industry, if it has ahead 
of it a shortage amounting to two and a 
quarter years of construction, is in a 
condition where, if we have anything 
resembling normal business, it can go 
ahead for nine years at 25 per cent above 
normal for the whole time. 

It is not going to do that, for various 
other reasons, but that shortage is there. 
Most of it is a shortage that has to be 
made up—not all, because in some meas- 
ure, if you use a building longer than you 
normally would use it, that deficiency 
does not have to be made up. The suit 
of clothes that I have on has done a year’s 
more service than normal and I will never 
have to make it up; I have saved that 
year. But that is not equally true of 
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buildings, for populations grow and they 
require more and more buildings and this 
normal is a very real! thing. If we grow 
with that rapidity, it happens to our 
clothes, too, by the way. No other 
industry has any such condition confront- 
ing it. The fact constitutes an oppor- 
tunity that ought, if properly managed, 
to turn out to be one very nearly un- 
paralleled in our current economic situa- 
tion. 

Why does business recover after a de- 
pression? In these business cycles that I 
have talked about, several things always 
happen in order. When we are at the 
height of prosperity, running along with 
great profits and enormous activity, the 
first warning we get that such a condition 
is coming to an end is a break in the stock 
market. It always happens. About 6 
months after that break, we get a break 
in commodity prices. About 6 months 
after that we get one in interest rates. 

If you take the last five serious depres- 
sions in this country and go through their 
history, you find those three things hap- 
pening in that order at almost identically 
that time spacing. All of them have 
happened this time. They have happened 
in that order, and the interest rates are 
now well down and still dropping. When 
they drop far enough, business men begin 
to see that once more they can resume 
business at a profit. Those who are 
enterprising and daring have in the past 
in that last stage of depression started to 
extend their factories or to build new 
ones, which is what has brought about the 
recurrence of construction activity in the 
latter part of a depression. That is why 
economic students, bankers and financial 
writers always watch for that upturn in 
building because they know that what it 
means is that money has at last become 
cheap enough so that progressive and 
enterprising business men are once more 
starting to build. It becomes a barometer 
of business. 

This time the recovery of building is 
not of that sort. Itis not typical. Watch- 
ing it, as we do with greatest care, we 
must not let ourselves be deceived into 
thinking that it is that sort of enterpris- 
ing business and industrial construction 
that has characterized the recovery from 
every previous depression in this country. 
It is not; it is something different. Dur- 
ing these past half-dozen years of abnor- 
mal activity and great prosperity in this 
country we have as a nation given our 
effort and our attention to that type of 
construction that related to producing 
things, manufacturing things and storing, 
and we have neglected those things that 
relate to the comfort and the welfare of 
people, and our great shortage has grown 
up in that latter kind of building. And 
now when we return to construction 
activity, we find that activity is sluggish 
in those things that relate to the manu- 
facture and storage of things and that 
it is active and stimulated in that kind of 
building that has to do with the comfort, 
the shelter and the welfare of the people. 

And so we can take what happened in 
1920 from the Dodge figures of what hap- 
pened in 1921, and we will find these facts 
standing out, and we shall find, taking the 
money out of it by talking about square 
feet this time, a situation such as is 
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shown in Fig. 4. Each pair of bars is a 
comparison of the amount of construc- 
tion done in 1921 with that done in 1920, 
for one particular classof buildings. The 
upper bar of each pair corresponds to 
1921, the lower to 1920. 

The residence building this year in mil- 
lions of square feet is 183 as against only 
132 last year, an increase there of almost 
50 per cent. Business buildings have 
shrunk. School building is active and 
getting more active. The proportion is 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of Volume in Building 
Types for Last Two Years 


rising and there is an enormous shortage 
of school buildings. Industrial construc- 
tion, which in 1920 amounted to 124 mil- 
lion, is down to roughly one-quarter of 
that amount in 1921. That sluggishness 
still continues, and will for some time to 
come, in most parts of the country. 
Amusements, which largely mean movie 
theaters, are 33 per cent ahead of last 
year. Hospitals are well along toward 
double. Churches also well along toward 
double. Public buildings are the same as 
in 1920. 

So we have these buildings that have 
to do with business and industry, slug- 
gish; but residences, schools, theaters, 
recreation halls, hospitals, churches, pub- 
lic buildings, catching up with the defi- 
ciency. Of course business recovers, as 
it has already started to do, gradually, 
and I think it will be a long, slow and 
irregular recovery. 

So I should say, in concluding, that 
the outlook for the construction industry is 
one of a most extraordinary sort and an out- 
look that has an exceptional promise for 
good business on a falling market. When 
I say on a falling market, I mean a market 
of falling prices for general business. 

The construction industry thus enters 
a period of great accumulated shortage 
at a time when interest rates have fallen 
far, far below what they were and when 
the difficulties and problems of financing 
are rapidly disappearing—so rapidly that 
my own expectation is that within 6 
months most of the acrimonious discus- 
sions that you and we have indulged in 
will be at anend. Thus I think the prob- 
lems of financing are largely ended, be- 
cause money is easy and seeking invest- 
ment, prices have come down to a relative 
stability, and a shortage exists. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


HE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM The basis on which this Committee has been 
have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- organized is: 


tion of the following recognized experts who (a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 


constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. leader in his line; ne ; 

This Committee provides a service of the greatest (6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
| ills ; dditi h 1 edi manufacturer; 

value to subscribers in a ition to t e usual edi- (c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 

torial service, and architects who seek information tailed service except by special arrangement; 


(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 





SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 





BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 













Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
The largest institution in the United States making loans Association of New Yor 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 




























motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 





FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 
Wiriam L. Goopwin 


_A specialist in the financing and development of co-o leveloped Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully deve Society for Electrical Development 


approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative a 


ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
in financing and construction of this nature. of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
REAL ESTATE — the development of provision for electrical service in 
uildin 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR ” 







Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 


ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building SAFETY ENGINEERING 
construction. Financial and Business © Editor of THE ARCHI- S. oe 
TECTURAL Forum. J. WiLtiams 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 
FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING Safety enginnesing is an ianpertnat factor in the design of 
buildings 


ere large groups of people congregate. The 
: . J. D. HUNTER National Safety Connell bet investigated construction and 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, devices with the greatest minuteness. 

New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 










FARM SCIENCE 
FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 











HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
DantgEL P. RITCHEY Columbus, Ohio. 
Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. Specialist in land drainage, soil i improvement, ioe at farm 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel arrangement for economical production, purchase o uip- 


owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which ment and economical! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
may arise in this connection. erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


WHAT SECRETARY HOOVER 
IS DOING FOR THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY 


HESE extracts are from a recent 

letter written by Herbert Hoover to 
President Harding and presented in a 
bulletin of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce: 

“That there is a national shortage of 
houses requires no repetition. The short- 
age probably amounts to nearly a million 
homes—and is, of course, the result of 
suspension of building during the war. 
Since that time high costs of building 
material and labor (due also to increased 
intermittence of employment) have pro- 
hibited the erection of little more than 
current necessities without recovery of 
the lost ground. 

“Effort has already been made by the 
Department of Commerce which has, I 
believe, at least contributed to the re- 
sumption of construction during the past 
few months on a scale larger than at any 
pericd since the war began. As the result 
of your request that this Department 
should interest itself in the matter (fol- 
lowing upon the report of the Senate 
Committee on Housing), a sum of $50,000 
was appropriated by congress for the 
Housing Division in this Department. 

“Our first effort was through co-opera- 
tion with unofficial bodies in bringing 
about local conferences on the housing 
situation in the different cities with a 
view to ameliorating conditions. These 
conferences have been held in over 100 
cities. Positive plans have been worked 
out in many of them and great stimula- 
tion to home building has ensued; where 
they have gone upon the rocks it has been 
on account of corrupt conditions of the 
building trades and over wage questions. 

“In addition to local effort we have 
created a number of agencies, mostly 
voluntary, for the purpose of securing 
constructive solution to some of the more 
general problems that cause the blockade 
on housing. Various committees have 
been established and are engaged in sin- 
cere efforts in these fields: the General 
Situation in the Construction Industry; 
Simplification of Municipal Building 
Rules; Simplification of Plumbing Re- 
quirements and Practice; Standardization 
of Contractors’ Specifications; Expansion 
of Small House Design Bureaus; Simpli- 
fication of Clay Products, Lighting Fix- 
tures, Lumber, Paint and Varnish, and in 
many other directions. By all these 
agencies much good has been accom- 
plished in a quiet and efficient manner. 

“Among other things developed by 


these conferences was the total absence 
of any adequate comparative price data 
respecting building materials in various 
localities. This matter has been gradu- 
ally developed in the Department, and the 
spread of these comparative prices to the 
local conferences has resulted in many 
reductions.” 


STANDARDIZING CODES 


As an example of problems of national 
scope it was strongly emphasized in the 
investigation of the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction that the disordered and 
expensive requirements of our municipal 
building rules are estimated to impose a 
10% to 20% unnecessary cost upon hous- 
ing. In this matter, the committee 
appointed comprised: 


Ira H. Woolson, Chairman. 
Consulting Engineer, Nat'l Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York. 
Edwin H. Brown, Architect, Minneapolis. 
Chairman, Committee on Small Houses, 
American Institute of Architects. 
William K. Hatt, Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Purdue University. 
Director, National Research Council. 
Rudolph P. Miller, Ex-Superintendent of 
Buildings, New York. 
Chairman, Building Officials Confer- 
ence. 
J. A. Newlin, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Ernest J. Russell, Architect, St. Louis. 
Chairman, Nat'l Board of Awards for 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Build- 
ing Industry. 
Joseph R. Worcester, Consulting Engineer, 
Boston. 


This committee is drafting a simplified 
set of municipal building rules embracing 
the best practice of the art, and this 
work is well advanced. It has involved 
a large amount of co-operation with mu- 
nicipalities and with different trades and 
professions. Arising out of this we have 
also appointed a committee who are hard 
at work upon plumbing questions: 


George C. Whipple, Chairman. 
Director, School of Sanitation, 
Harvard University. 
William C. Groeniger, President, 
American Society of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. 
William J. Spencer, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Building Trades 
Dept., American Federation of Labor 
H. Y. Carson, Research Engineer, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
A.L. Webster, Sanitary Engineer, 
112 East 40th street, New York. 
A. E. Hansen, Sanitary Engineer, 
2 Rector street, New York. 
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Thomas F. Hanley, Chairman, 
Standardization Committee, 
Nat'l Association of Master Plumbers 


This committee is making good prog- 
ress, and much experimental work is be- 
ing done at the Bureau of Standards in 
the direction of simplification of plumb- 
ing requirements. 

I appointed a national committee in the 
matter of city zoning in response to the 
urgent request of many interested na- 
tional associations with a view to devel- 
opment of larger vision and more uniform 
legislation upon this subject. The com- 
mittee comprises: 


Louis A. Moses, Cleveland, 
Representing the Nat’l Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Representing the American Civic Asso- 


ciation. 
Nelson P. Lewis, New York 
Representing the Nat'l Municipal 
League and the Nat’l City Planning 
Conference. 


Lawrence Veiller, New York, 
Representing The Nat'l Housing Asso- 
ciation. 
Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh, 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Edward M. Bassett, New York, 
Chairman of the Zoning Committee of 
New York. 


Frederick Law Olmstead, Brookline, 
Mass. 
President of the Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


John Ihider, Washington, 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


FINANCING HOME BUILDING 


There is one problem that has dis- 
tinctly national character and upon which 
national thought could be advanced by 
conference; that is, the mobilization of 
finance of home building. We have 
mobilized the commercial capital of the 
country through the Federal Reserve 
Banks; we have mobilized the farm 
mortgage capital through the Farm Loan 
Bureau; we are considering mobilizing 
production capital for the farmers through 
another organization. The country badly 
needs a mobilization of the home building 
capital based upon our building and loan 
associations, insurance companies and 
savings banks. We have a sound foun- 
dation upon which to build some sort of 
structure that would reduce the cost of 
home building capital, give it more 
mobility to all regions and afford greater 
security. A conference to consider this 
problem would be of great value. 
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$58,000,000 IN HOUSING CON- 
STRUCTION FINANCING 


IFTY-EIGHT million dollars has 
been loaned by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company throughout the 
United States to build homes and apart- 
ments. The Chicago Trust Company, 
handling the loans for the Metropolitan 
Company in Illinois, Wisconsin and North- 
ern Indiana, announces that in that terri- 
tory $3,400,000 of the fund has been 
spread sufficiently to build 1040 homes 
and apartments, while new buildings are 
now going up at the rate of 30 a month. 
These houses have been erected in 66 
cities. 

The unusual part of the plan, according 
to the banking officials, is the small aver- 
age of each loan, which is said to indicate 
that the construction is done for small 
home builders. The Illinois loans average 
about $4,000 each, which is approximately 
half the value of building and lot in each 
case. The builders are given 3 to 15 
years in which to repay the loans. 

The banking officials say that the 
Metropolitan Company does about as 
much clerical work in making one of these 
small loans as it would in putting out 
sixty million dollars in a few big loans, 
and that the large loan policy is the one 
usually favored by American companies 
with vast sums to invest. This is another 
reason why this large insurance company 
deserves great credit for placing such large 
sums in home building loans. 


LABOR COST AND EFFICIENCY 
IN CARPENTER WORK 


NTERESTING records that indicate 
the return of labor efficiency appear in 
the current issue of Building Industry, 
the official organ of The Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland. The figures are 
taken from the original job records of 
R. E. Nixon, Cleveland contractor, and 
show the fluctuations in the cost of car- 
penter labor in the period 1914-1921 
inclusive. To fully comprehend the relia- 
bility of the figures given it should be 
remembered that the houses erected are of 
identical size and finish, all built by Mr. 
Nixon and all located in the same general 
neighborhood in East Cleveland. The 
house is what might be termed a “‘stock”’ 
one, having a ground area 22x 24, two 
stories in height, shingle roof, ordinary 
plumbing and hot air heating appliances. 
It contains 6 rooms and bath, the first 
floor being taken up by a living room, 
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dining room and kitchen with 3 sleeping 
rooms and bath on the second floor. The 
figures given in the table cover the car- 
penter labor only, but it is interesting to 
note, from Mr. Nixon’s statement, that 
the house complete was erected for about 
$2,300 in 1914 and 1915, the cost rising to 
approximately $6,100 in 1919 and reced- 
ing to about $4,500, the figure it could be 
built for at the present time. 

Because of war time restrictions on the 
building business, no houses of this type 
oa constructed by Mr. Nixon during 

18. 


Job Year Wage Hours Cost 
No. scale 
14 1914 524%c. 656 344.40 
19 1914 55 721 396.55 
21 1914 55 629 345 .95 
28 1915 55 573 315.15 
39 =1915 55 492 270.60 
40 1915 55 572 314.60 
42 1915 55 463 264.65 
43 1916 60 477 286.20 
47 1916 60 584 350.40 
48 1916 60 521 312.60 
50 1916 60 612 367 .20 
52 1917 60 533 319.80 
53 1917 60 557 334.20 
54 1917 60 544 326.40 
56 1917 60 591 354.60 
59 1917 60 568 340.80 
60 1917 70 512 358 .40 
61 1917 70 504 352.80 
91 1919 80 687 549 .60 
93 1919 85 790 671.50 
94 1919 85 926 787.10 
96 1919 90 899 809 .10 
97 1919 90 1214 1092 .60 
121 1919 1.00 1108 1108 .00 
122 1920 1.00 1046 1046 .00 
123 1920 1.00 792 792 .00 
125 1920 1.00 775 775 .00 
130 1920 1.25 848 1060 .00 
133 1921 1.04 814 846.56 
1 


137 = 1921 04 673 699 .92 


APARTMENT RENTS AND 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


STUDY recently completed by the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows that the rents paid by clerical and 
other workers receiving moderate sized 
salaries in New York are at present about 
70 per cent higher than in 1914. Rents 
of the more expensive of the moderate 
priced apartments increased slightly more 
than those of the less expensive. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
changes in rents for two types of apart- 
ments, those renting for less than $15 per 
room in 1920, and those renting for be- 
tween $15 and $30 per room in 1920. A 


(1914 = 100) 
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third line in the diagram shows the 
changes which have taken place since 
1917 in the cost of building construction 
in New York. Reductions in building 
costs during 1921 have brought that 
curve to about the same point as the 
index figures for rents. While there are 
other factors determining rents than con- 
struction costs, such as legal restrictions, 
interest rates and the availability of 
funds, taxes, and the shortage or surplus 
in the supply of dwellings, construction 
costs may be considered the major factor. 


PERCENT. 
20 








1917 1916 861919 1920 
Apartment A Renting for Less than $15 per 
Room in 1920. Apartment B Renting for 
Between $15 and $30 per Room 


1921 


The index figures shown for rents are 
averages of the percentage changes for 
typical buildings reported by 21 owners 
and operators of apartments. Rates of 
rental were calculated on the basis of 
continuous occupancy. The average in- 
dex figures are given in the table at the 
foot of this page, together with other 
indices for changes in rents prepared by 
different agencies. The index numbers 
prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the National 
Industrial Conference Board are for 
buildings occupied by wage earners and 
are of a somewhat less expensive type 
than those included in the indices pre- 
pared by this bank. 

The cost of construction index pre- 
sented in the diagram is used through the 
courtesy of the George A. Fuller Co. 

Labor costs entering into the index are 
computed on the basis of the pre-war 
efficiency of labor. If allowance were 
made for changes in efficiency the figures 
for 1920 would probably be higher, but 
no appreciable change would be made in 
the present level of the index, since the 
rate of output per man is now not far 
from the pre-war rate. 


Apartment Rents and Construction Costs in New York City and the United States 





May | Oct., | Jan., 
110 121 144 160 167 167 
112 127 145 166 175 175 
107 118 182 142 144 146* 
109 114 185 159 160 161* 
115 128 151 171 169 169 
168 168 230 193 177 178 
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subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 





The Building Situation 


ForvuM predicted an upward turn of building 

activity beginning in the fall of 1921 and 
developing more rapidly in the spring of 1922. An 
analysis of the chart below will show that these 
predictions have been verified by facts. 

The figures on contemplated construction and 
building volume for March, 1922, exceed the most 
optimistic prediction which THE Forum has made. 
In the discussion of the building situation in the 
April issue, it was indicated that the confidence of 
investors was being rapidly reestablished. We 
reported that there was every reason to expect a 
quickly developed volume of business. It is, there- 
fore, with satisfaction that we note the month of 
March showing the largest volume of construction 
in approximately two years, together with an 
unusual volume of contemplated construction. 

Residential building continues to add the largest 


ANNUAL sponge MONTHLY CHANGES 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Fore last summer THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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single quota to the general volume of building, 
although the rapid rise of the money value of new 
construction in comparison with the moderately 
rising line of volume shows that buildings of higher 
cubic foot costs than dwellings are being erected in 
considerable quantity. The various factors which 
control activity in the building field are pointing 
more definitely to a period of stabilization and in- 
dicate an increasingly encouraging outlook. Money 
available for new construction increases in amount, 
and the cost of financing is decreasing. The labor 
situation seems to be calming down and it is an- 
ticipated that there will not be any reaction of 
building cost increase as a result of the increased 
volume. Manufacturers and others who control 
factors of building cost would make a serious mis- 
take to attempt any price increase at this time. 
Profits must be taken on volume of business, and 
in so doing no barriers to progress will be raised. 


1921 1922 
FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG 












as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 
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Its pur- 
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The CURVE OF STABILIZATION repreeents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION i in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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tocontractors in following cities: 


Dallas and San Francisco 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta 


Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices 


Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
importance of major building types in volume and 


investment. 
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seriously affect the production of these 


prolonged duration of the coal strike will 
industries and there are now no large 


smaller than in the residential types, the 


feet and in dollars the volume of new amount of money expended is almost as 


HE chart at the left shows in square 


It is highly important that 


stocks on hand to constitute a reserve for 
spring building. The unusual volume of 
new construction and contemplated con- 
struction which has developed in March 
further cost reductions shall be in order 


is encouraging both to architects and man- 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 


jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


HE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 
have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 






REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 





Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THz ARcHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. Hunter 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLypgspaLe CusHMAN 
mt, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
iation of New York 





nan’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
peration of many large New York buildings. 
he management of office buildings. 





SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 








The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 

under each of the headings below shall be prepared 

during the year by the Committee member. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DanteL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 


Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 








ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Wiriam L. Goopwin 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 

This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
iven the development of provision for electrical service in 
uildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 





A specialist in [ane oe pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLiaMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Connell tas investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 





FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, mena, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with anda ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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The Probable Trend of Construction Costs 


N discussing this subject two factors 

are to be considered: (1) the economic 
situation in general, and (2) the building 
situation in particular. 


1. The Economic Situation. 


Owing to the vast amount of literature 
which is published on this subject by 
banks, statistical bureaus and other or- 
ganizations, and with which most busi- 
ness men are already familiar, it is neces- 
sary only to sketch the salient points. 
The index figures used in this article refer, 
unless otherwise noted, to an assumed 
base of 100 for the year 1913. 

1. Bradstreet’s index of commodity 
prices reached a maximum of 235 in 
March, 1920, fell to a minimum of 120 in 
June, and has since then risen steadily 
and now stands at 128. 

2. The cost of living index, published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, rose to a maximum of 197 in June, 
1920, declined to 155 in June, 1921, and 
since then has been practically constant. 

3. Wages, as compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose to a 
maximum of 230 in October, 1920, fell to 
164 in November, 1921, and rose to 170 
in December, 1921. 

4. The amount of employment in 600 
establishments in the United States, as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reached a maximum of 124 in 
March, 1920, fell to 85 in January, 1921, 
and now stands at about 96. 

5. The reserve ratio of the Federal Re- 
serve System started at 100% when the 
system was established in 1914, fell to 
42% in the early part of 1920, and now 
stands at about 80%. 

6. After the civil war commodity 
prices dropped with comparative rapidity 
for about five years and then remained 
fairly steady for five years more. It 
should be noted, however, that the drop 
which has taken place since the great war 
is already as great as the entire drop which 
developed after the civil war up to the 
year 1874. In other words, the fall in 
prices has been about three times as rapid 
as it was after the civil war. 

The general conclusion of the authori- 
ties best informed on the subject appears 
to be that although prices may decline 
slowly over the major cycle of 20 or 30 
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By H. H. FOX 
Vice President, Turner Construction Company 


years, the decline for the present minor 
cycle of from three to five years is prob- 
ably over. 


2. The Building Situation. 


Various factors have prevented the trend 
of building costs in the last two years from 
paralleling commodity prices. 

The first factor is the great deficiency 
in building construction which occurred 
during the war. This is shown on the 
accompanying chart, prepared by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. The deficiency for the years 1917 
to 1921 inclusive amounts to about two 
full years of normal construction work. 
Figures are not available to show how 
much of this deficiency is in residential 
buildings and how much in industrial 
buildings; undoubtedly the greater part 
is in residential buildings, but as there is 
a considerable similarity in the kind of 
labor and materials used in the two classes 
of buildings, the construction which is 
necessary to overcome this deficiency in 
residential buildings has kept up the 
prices of all kinds of construction work. 

The fact that this deficiency is real is 
shown by reports from all over the coun- 
try. The January report of the F. W. 
Dodge Company claims that building 
contracts awarded in January, 1922, in 
27 states in the eastern part of the United 
States were 49% greater than in January, 
1921, and that the total is the second 
largest for January on record. The March 
issue of the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Agent of New York reports that 
new building operations in New York 
state and northern New Jersey during 
January were 2% times as great as in 
January, 1921. 

A second factor in preventing rapid 
decline in building costs during the periods 
of depression is the fact that as a rule no 
large stocks of building materials are 
carried at the sources of production and 
the factor of liquidation is largely absent. 
The situation which exists with cotton and 
wheat, for example, where the farmer 
produces all he can without having any 
idea what the demand will be when his 
crop is marketed, does not exist at all in 
the building material industry in which 
materials will not be manufactured unless 
they can be sold for more than their cost. 


-wages of labor. 


The third factor is the high percentage 
of labor cost in the construction of a build- 
ing as compared with the cost of materials. 
Labor’s share of the wealth produced by 
the country is constantly increasing, but 
in many cases this does not necessitate an 
increase in the cost of the finished product 
because new machinery is constantly 
being introduced which offsets the higher 
Building construction, 
however, is largely handwork, and it is 
possible only to a limited extent to in- 
troduce labor-saving machinery. 

According to Moouy’s Investors Service 
wages are four times as great today as 
they were in 1860, but building material 
costs are only twice as great. 

The index figures for residential build- 
ing costs today, according to Babson’s 
Reports, are 195 and for industrial build- 
ings 168. This checks closely our own 
studies for New York where there has 
been no reduction in wages. In other 
districts, however, where labor has been 
liquidated, our studies show an index 
today for industrial buildings of ap- 
proximately 145. 

Babson gives it as his opinion that 
building costs will not decrease during 
1922, owing to the large demand for build- 
ings, but that a decrease will take place in 
1923. We agree with his opinion as to 
1922, especially in view of the fact that 
labor efficiency, which is now high, will 
decrease as labor becomes more fully em- 
ployed; and contractors, after business 
begins to improve, will no longer be sat- 
isfied with the practically negligible mar- 
gin of profit which has prevailed during 
the past year. We are not prepared to 
express an opinion as to 1923, excepting 
that if a decrease does take place it will 
be slight and not sufficient to warrant an 
owner in postponing the construction of 
a building which he needs at present. 

As practical evidence that the economic 
opinions just given are actually working 
out, it is interesting to note that since 
Christmas, 1921, we have closed 28 con- 
tracts for a total of a little over $6,000,000 
worth of business. These three months, 
that is, January, February and March, 
are the best three months that our com- 
pany has had since early in 1920, and we 
are much encouraged by this ‘“‘brass tack”’ 
evidence that the turn has come. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


THE UPWARD TREND TO 
BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


HERE is presented herewith an un- 

usually interesting chart prepared by 
Emerson Work Axe in connection with a 
recent article in the New York Evening 
Post. 

“This chart is a graphic summary of 
the cyclical oscillations of American busi- 
ness above and below the normal expecta- 
tion for each year since 1877. It pictures 
the revival of prosperity that followed the 
resumption of specie payments and the 
bumper crops of 1879, the prosperity of 
the early eighties, the crisis of 1884, the 
revival of 1885-86, the boom of 1889-90, 
the slight share of the United States in 
the crisis of 1890, the revival that followed 
the extraordinary harvest in 1891, the 
great panic of 1893, the prolonged hard 
times that followed (interrupted by the 
brief and partial revival of 1895), the 
return of prosperity that began in 1897, 
our partial share in the European crisis 
of 1900, our own ‘rich man’s panic’ in 
1903, the revival that started in the au- 
tumn of 1904 and grew into the boom of 
1906, the crisis of 1907, the rapid revival 
in 1908-09, the reaction in 1910-11, the 
improvement in 1912, the return of dull- 
ness in 1913 merging into the deep de- 
pression of 1914, the upward rush to a new 
peak of prosperity in 1916, the difficulties 
of maintaining business at this peak after 
we entered the war, the brief depression 
that followed the armistice, the new boom 
that surprised us in 1919, the turn of the 
tide in 1920, and the deep depression of 
1921—a trifle deeper than any of its 
predecessors shown by the chart. 

“No one who studies this chart with a 
realization of the vast mass of practical 
experience which it sums up year by year 
can doubt that business is really subject 
to cyclical oscillations. The chart gives 
no warrant for thinking of the business 


cycle as a strictly uniform sequence of 
precisely the same phenomena. But it 
does suggest that if the oscillations of the 
near future follow the precedents of 50 
years the now vacant column for 1922 
will be filled in by a line not unlike the 
lines of 1879, 1885, 1897, 1904-05 or 
1908-09. Such a line as that of 1915 is 
scarcely to be expected and scarcely to be 
desired.” 


DECREASE IN BOSTON 
BUILDING COSTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript re- 

cently presented an interesting art- 
icle which acknowledges the first cheerful 
smiles that the building industry has seen 
for several years. It seems that in Boston, 
according to the Transcript, ‘‘The build- 
ing supply dealer smiles when he talks 
about his business, because it is good. 
The building contractor smiles when he 
finds a new contract to figure on, because 
he is reasonably sure that the contract 
will be awarded, which he could not be 
sure of a year ago, and when he loses one 
job he figures a little closer on the next 
and gets it. There is work enough in the 
field for all the contractors, and when they 
are busy, labor is employed. 

“The consumer who foots the bill also 
has a smile, because the bill is smaller 
than it was last year. It is down to an 
attractive level. 

“By way of illustration reference might 
be made to the large warehouse and office 


building that Joslin & Landry have just 
completed at 309 Dorchester avenue, 
South Boston, for the Berger Manufac- 
turing Company. This building was in 
the market a year ago and several con- 
tractors figured on it, but it was held up 
because of the high cost. At that time 
Joslin & Landry submitted a bid of 
$109,000, and when the contract was re- 
figured last fail this firm bid $70,000, in 
round figures, and has done the work for 
that price — a reduction of $39,000. 
Counting the square foot area, as is done 
in the case of certain types of industrial 
construction, this building was put up at 
less than $2 per square foot, its total floor 
area being 44,800 square feet. 

“Dwelling house construction tells the 
same story of decline in cost. Contrac- 
tors, engineers and building supply deal- 
ers report that the moderate dwelling 
house that cost $10,000 to build one year 
ago will cost only $8,000 today, and some 
reports indicate that it can be built for 
$7,500. Within the city limits it costs a 
little more than in the suburbs, because 
wages are a little higher. 

“Cotton mill construction affords an- 
other illustration which is applicable to 
the textile centers of New England. 

“The cost of cotton mill building and 
equipment has declined about 30 per 
cent from the high point reached in the 
last prosperity period. At the top, a 
typical mill cost about three times as 
much as in 1914. Today it costs about 
twice as much.” 


CURRENT BOSTON PRICES— MATERIALS IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Reinforced steel at mill, per cwt.. . 

Cement, per barrel............. 

Crushed stone, per ton.. .. : 
Spruce form lumber, per thousand........ ; 
Common brick, per thousand................ 
Bricklayers, per hour.......... 

Carpenters, per hour....... 

Common labor, per hour... .. 

Weighted general index....... ‘ 

Weighted labor index. 


Pre-war Peak (June, Pe. April, 1922 
Price Price “>. A 
. $1.25 $4.50 SiO” $1.50 120 
1.20 3.40 283 2.52 210 
’ 1.25 2.75 220 1.75 140 
. 25.00 70.00 280 48.00 192 
9.00 27.00 300 15.50 172 
.62 1.25 200 .90 145 
.55 1.00 182 .90 163 
.20 .70 350 .40 200 
on ieee 267 cece 173 
240 jee 174 


" *Pe rcentages are based on pre-war prices taken as 100 per cent. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY OVER FIFTY YEARS COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED NORMAL 
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BUILDING CONDITIONS IN 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


RECENT Bulletin of the Third 

Federal Reserve District contains 
the results of a careful study of building 
conditions with respect to housing in Phil- 
adelphia. Inasmuch as similar conditions 
hold in other centers we present the prin- 
cipal portions of the report. 

Fig. 1 shows the number of building 
operations in Philadelphia each month 
from January, 1901, to February, 1922, 
and the monthly average for each year 
of that period. It is evident that although 
building operations showed violent sea- 
sonal fluctuations and also moderate 
yearly changes, the general trend from 
1901 to 1916 was definitely upward. This 
normal growth is shown on the chart by 
the sloping straight line. The broken ex- 
tension of the line after 1916 indicates the 
general course which building operations 
probably would have followed if the war 
had not intervened. The pronounced 
falling off in operations since our entry 
into the war is seen in the radical depar- 
tureof the curves representing actual con- 
struction from this assumed normal. It 
is true that construction has recovered 
somewhat since the end of the war, but 
the monthly average for none of the last 
three years equaled that of any year in 
the period from 1903 to 1916, except that 
of 1908, when there was industrial de- 
pression. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will show, however, 
that the value of building operations in 
1919 and 1920 was even greater than in 
the years immediately preceding our en- 
trance into the war. But a comparison of 
Figs. 1 and 2 clearly indicates that in 
value building operations were out of pro- 
portion to their physical volume. It will 
be noticed in Fig. 2 that the trend of con- 
struction in Philadelphia has been practi- 
cally the same as that in 20 large cities of 
the United States during the period from 
1914 to date. This chart is drawn on a 
logarithmic scale, which shows the rela- 
tive increases and decreases, or the per- 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


woe 2 Operations A Classes of Buildings 
1 


914 915 916 1917 1918 1919 1920 {921 
Residential: 
Two-story........... 6,418 8,806 7,204 2,386 884 4,642 923 1,912 
Three-story......... 475 623 516 297 62 568 299 222 
| 24 43 28 39 11 74 68 78 
Apartments......... 33 9 4 5 4 9 15 
Business: 
Office buildings...... 20 39 36 41 33 32 26 29 
Seid skp 68 74 72 25 6 46 46 83 
Warehouses....... ; 22 34 54 34 26 38 38 33 
2 oye 3 2 3 2 1 1 0 1 
5 si oi ebne 2 4 3 3 1 1 5 7 
ee 394 595 878 833 480 1,322 1,153 1,569 
Institutional: 
Chepemes.. ......... 15 16 19 12 6 8 12 22 
SS are 6 13 21 2 1 1 3 4 
Industrial: 
Manufacturing 
buildings.......... 64 77 102 72 48 97 89 67 
Workshops. . 64 65 88 62 43 67 95 118 
Alterations and repairs. 3,226 2,983 2,846 2,337 2,103 3,792 5,133 4,902 
TS. oooh ws os ccs 1,614 1,659 1,546 1,177 914 1,921 2,043 2,638 
FI, iain weve dene 3,261 2,730 2,193 1,650 1,331 1,895 2,570 2,594 
Total number........ 15, "709 17,772 15,613 8,977 5, '950 14,509 12,512 14,654 


Total value* 
*In thousands of dollars. 
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i shcohtilah $35,420 $39, 444 $49, 897 $34, 016 $15, 453 $65,089 $55,305 $42,791 


centage rate of change, to better advan- 
tage than it shows absolute fluctuations. 

Reports indicate that the shortage is 
greater in residential structures than in 
any other class of buildings. The table, 
“Building Operations in Philadelphia,’’ 
shows that whereas industrial and busi- 
ness construction has continued without 
serious interruption since 1914, the build- 
ing of houses and apartments has been 
cut down materially, and that a serious 
shortage still exists in spite of attempts in 
1919 to supply the need for homes. 

According to reports from builders and 
real estate dealers, the present demand 
in Philadelphia and other cities of this dis- 
trict is largely for homes costing less than 
$6,000 and for apartments renting for 
$50 per month and under. The ques- 
tion of greatest importance at the pres- 
ent time is whether or not construction 
costs are low enough to enable builders 
to meet this need. The Department of 
Labor’s index of building material prices 
reached a maximum of 341 in April and 
May, 1920, and averaged for that year 
308. In computing this index number 
prices in 1913 were taken as being equal 
to 100. Although prices have fallen 
greatly since that time, they are still 
double what they were in 1913, according 
to this index, which now stands at 202. 

The National Federation of Construction 
Industries, however, publishes another 
index number, also compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor, which shows present 
building material prices as being only 
60 per cent above those of 1913. Fig. 3 
gives the relative prices of certain basic 
building materials at their maximum 
points and at present, as compared with 
their levels in 1913. Wages also in the 
building trades rose considerably after 
the war, but they, too, have declined 
somewhat. They are by no means uni- 
form, however, throughout the United 
States. It has been estimated that the 
present level of wages paid in the build- 
ing trades in Philadelphia is about 75 
per cent above that of 1913. Fig. 3 
shows the changes that have occurred in 
the wage rates paid to workers in cer- 
tain building trades since 1913. 
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Fig. 3 


Another factor that contributed to the 
delay in the revival of residential build- 
ing was the lack of funds available for 
mortgages during the period from 1919 
to 1921, but of late a larger volume of 
such funds has been available. Financial 
institutions are exercising considerable 
caution, however, in lending for real es- 
tate operations. Trust companies, for 
example, are unwilling to make loans on 
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BUILDING PERMITS 
(14 Cities—Third Federal Reserve District) 
February, 1922 February, 1921 





Cities No. Estimated No. Estimated 
Cost Cost 

Allentown 34 $151,100 26 $33,075 
Altoona 63 80,737 47 155,241 
Atlantic City 224 439,262 161 143,443 
Camden 48 294,855 46 72,345 
Harrisburg 33 165,450 26 50,050 
Lancaster 32 80,800 16 34,695 
Philadelphia 1,242 5,381,435 715 1,345,170 
Reading 148 221,551 154 60,600 
Scranton 37 =116,430 20 47,473 
Trenton 45 67,920 79 79,335 
Wilkes-Barre 66 247,898 29 35,774 
Williamsport 33 47,550 18 29,325 
Wilmington 47 951,770 54 47,101 
York 29 28,580 39 19,525 

Totals 2,081 $8,275,338 1,430 $2,153,153 


the basis of either the present selling 
price or the cost of construction. But 
they are willing to lend 60 per cent of their 
own valuation of the property, and this is 
based upon what they believe that prop- 
erty will be worth after a period of from 
three to five years. It is evident that 
bankers consider that construction costs 
are still too high. However, builders 
report that it is possible to obtain funds 
from individual murtgage investors up to 
60 per cent of the actual cost. 





COST OF HOUSE 
(Cubage, 27,150 ft.) 
April 1, 1922 March 1, 1922 


Total Per cu. ft. Total Per cu. ft. 
Baltimore 

$9,569.21 $0.352 $9,569.21 $0.352 
Boston 

10,729.65 395 11,218.63 413 

San Francisco 

10,849.63 .399 10,849.63 399 

St. Paul 
9,430.00 347 


The cubage of the building is figured 
from the first floor area exclusive of 
porches and a height measured from 6 ins. 
below cellar floor to half point of gable, 
to which is added cubage of kitchen en- 
try and half the cubage of porch, taking 
height from footings to plate of dormer. 
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Although these factors affecting con- 
struction are not altogether favorable, 
the large volume of building already con- 
tracted for this year is evidence of re- 
newed confidence in the building situa- 
tion. The total number of operations for 
which permits were issued in Philadelphia 
during January and February of this 
year exceeds that of any previous similar 
period. In other parts of the district also, 
especially in southern New Jersey, a re- 
vival in building is already manifest. The 
table showing permits issued in the 14 
principal cities of the district is evidence 
of this improvement in building. 


A FILING SYSTEM FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS'’ OFFICES 


HE American Institute of Architects 
has recently issued its Document 
No. 172 which is a complete outline of a 
standard construction classification and 
filing system for architects’ offices, to- 
gether with descriptions as to its use. 
Architects to whom this question of 
filing has presented difficulties will do 
well to write to the American Institute 
of Architects, Octagon Building, Wash- 
ington, asking for this document and for 
the printed proceedings of the Joint 
Conference on “Better Advertising to 
Architects,’ which was held at Indian- 
apolis in November of last year. 


Actual Monthly Estimates on Typical Small House 


WE have submitted working draw- 
ings of this house, together with a 
quantity survey of materials, to a repre- 
sentative contractor in each of the cities 
named, and have secured bona fide esti- 
mates which are tabulated below. Speci- 
fications are in accord with good practice 
in the several localities as found in houses 
of this size built under the supervision of 
architects. The figures are for the cost 
complete, including contractor’s over- 
head and 10 per cent profit, but excluding 
architect’s fee. 

The house has been figured in each 
locality with concrete foundation walls, 
wood frame, using 2 x 4 wall and parti- 
tion studs, 2 x 9 floor joists and 2 x 6 raft- 
ers. Exterior finish of lower story is 
back-plastered stucco on metal lath and 
of large shingles laid 10 ins. to weather 
on upper story and gables. Roof is cov- 
ered with slate equal in value to non- 
fading sea green Vermont slate. Porch 
columns and chimney are stucco covered; 
porch floor of selected common brick laid 
basket pattern, in sand. 

Windows and interior doors are of 
good grade, selected from stock, exterior 
and interior finish made to detail, inside 
trim being 4%-in. moulded stock with 
mitered joints. The living room has a pi- 
lastered wall and beamed ceiling treat- 
ment, and kitchen, pantry, dining room 
and bedrooms are fitted with cupboards 
and closets. First floor rooms are floored 
with straight-grained oak, and bedrooms 
with comb-grained yellow pine. These 
items are allowed in each estimate: 
plumbing fixtures, $175; lighting fixtures, 
$175; hardware, $150. 
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The Building Situation 


cates that a real building boom is under 

way. Last month, commenting on the un- 

usual volume of construction in March, we pointed 
out the fact that there were encouraging signs of 
still greater activity, particularly if the tendency to 
take profits on volume of business were continued. 
It is interesting to note that the month of April 
has shown greater building construction activity 
than any month for many years. While part of 
this activity is of course seasonal in nature, it is 
quite evident that the basic trend in the building 
field is tending toward the supplying of normal 
demand and appreciable contribution toward mak- 
ing up the shortage which has developed in various 
classes of buildings during the past few years. As 
might be expected, the residential field is contrib- 
uting a strong quota of the volume of new construc- 
tion. The industrial field is also showing more 
ANNUAL CHANGES 


A GLANCE at the chart shown below indi- 








activity than might have been previously expected. 

A general survey of conditions in architects’ 
offices indicates an increased activity which prom- 
ises to hold up the volume of building construction 
on a comparatively higher level during the balance 
of this year and the early part of 1923. Many large 
building projects which have been heid up for two 
or three years are now being rapidly developed into 
the contract stage. The cost of building is to be 
watched with great interest during the next few 
months. Any sharp upturn of the cost index at 
this time would be fatal to encouraging develop- 
ment of the volume of new construction. The con- 
fidence of investors in new buildings has returned 
definitely, but it could easily be shaken by an un- 
expected increase in material or labor costs. The 
summer months will probably show some decline 
in building volume, in accordance with the usual 
seasonal conditions. 
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Its pur- 


pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 
as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the “‘curve of stabilization.” 
The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 


without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. 


stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 


The index line representing 
If this cost line passes out of the zone of 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Dallas and San Francisco 






































It is quite true that in many of the 
producing industries of the building field 


might be expected because of depleted 
Manufacturers every 


stocks there is to be found a concerted 


unusual volume of building activity which effort toward rapid production which will 
tain this newly developed building activ- 


tained, but at points where a change 
ity by holding down prices. 


extensive stocks have not been main- 


probably offset higher costs. 














Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices tocontractors in following cities: 








graphic chart at the right is 
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presented for the purpose of showing 


fluctuations in a number of important 


building materials and in labor costs. 
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investment 


The material market during April has 


Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
remained quite steady, showing no un- 


importance of major building types in volume and 
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three months and are shown in each issue 
of the Service Section in order to make 
possible at least a partial analysis of the 
building cost trend line shown on the 


preceding page. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 


jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


HE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 

have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States ating loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. Hunter 


Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DanieL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Witiiam L. GoopwINn 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in a pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


BUILDING BUSINESS IS 
BOOMING 


N Forbes Magazine for May 13, Paul 
Clay, Staff Economist, says: ‘‘For the 
first time since 1916 the building business 
is actually booming. This is not a repe- 
tition of the spurious boom of 1919, for 
then all that happened was that costs 
were so high that building permits looked 
large, whereas the amount or quantity of 
construction work done was actually 
small. By reducing the figures to a 
quantity basis and calculating in square 
feet of floor space it was found by close 
observers that the building shortage was 
actually growing worse, and that the 
quantity of construction under way was 
only about 70 per cent of normal. 
“Building costs have recently declined, 
while at the same time the total value of 
construction work in process has greatly 
increased. In July, 1919, the so-called 
boom of 1919-20 began. We here com- 
pare the permits of nearly 150 leading 
cities at that time with the permits of 
the present time: 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Month 1921-22 1919-20 
July......... $149,456,170 $137,450,093 
August....... 158,877,799 158,918,965 
September.... 152,996,301 137,584,119 
October...... 169,972,460 150,169,685 


November. ... 
December... . 


145,158,370 
139,170,180 


138,925,791 
143,976,268 


ny ..... 140,517,763 126,126,080 
‘ebruary..... 135,452,000 111,065,718 
March....... 234,288,294 151,846,777 
Dw se0KSy V epeduauann 185,874,860 
ere 129,339,929 
ee ae re ee 128,895,700 


“Although the activity in 1919-20 
did not begin until July, 1919, it ter- 
minated in April, 1920. During this 
whole period the maximum of permits 
was $185,874,860, whereas the permits 
of March, 1922, amounted to $234,288,- 
294. Nor is this all that has happened; 
in addition to a great increase in the value 
of permits, there has been a great de- 
crease in costs. A leading New York 
bank* recently calculated the elements in 
the cost of a two-story frame house which 
show that the increase in costs from 1914 
to the peak of 1920 amounted to 31 per 
cent; the decrease from the peak to 
March, 1922, was about 26 per cent, and 
the present costs are about 71 per cent 
above the pre-war basis. 

“If we calculate by an entirely different 
method, the conclusion is practically the 
same. One may just as readily compute 
upon the basis of the relative amounts of 
materials and labor which go into build- 
ing operations and the price variations of 


*See detail of this compilation on p. 65 
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Dr. Gries sums un some of the advan- 


each important item. The average pre- 
war consumption figured at the wholesale 
price at the source of production was 
about as follows, and these figures in- 
clude all sorts of building operations: 


Commodity Quantity Price Value 
Steel, tons...... 4,000,000 $30.00 $120,000,000 
Cement, bbls... 85,000,000 0.90 76,500,000 
Lumber, M. ft... 18,000,000 15.00 270,000,000 
Glass ; bOeed 123,000,000 
Brick and stone is 130,000,000 
Labor, men..... 225,000 1,000 225,000,000 
$944,500,000 


“To be sure, this total of $944,500,000 
is more than the pre-war building permits 
in leading cities amounted to in the typ- 
ical year, although the costs referred to 
in the permits were figured, not at these 
wholesale prices at the sources of pro- 
duction, but rather at retail prices deliv- 
ered. However, the permits in the small 
towns and rural districts are omitted from 
all the compilations, for lack of data, 
and these figures in the right hand column 
should indicate with fair reliability the 
relative importance of the various chief 
itéms of cost in the total building opera- 
tions of the United States. 

“Since labor costs have declined but 
little from the high peak, some of the 
index numbers purporting to show de- 
clines of 35 or 40 per cent in total build- 
ing costs are doubtless erroneous.* The 
wholesale price movements of the above 
six items indicate a decline from 1920 to 
date of about 27 per cent in average 
building costs, and, therefore, agree sub- 
stantially with the foregoing estimate. 
Steel has declined from $77 per ton in 
1920 to $42 at the present time; window 
glass from $7.05 to $3.42, and cement per 
barrel from $4.35 to $1.70. Hudson 
River common brick have declined from 
$23.25 to $16.50, and even lumber prices 
have gone down moderately. 

“Thus the upshot of the matter is that, 
taking all buildings together, present 
costs are equivalent to only about $2.77 
per square foot of floor space as compared 
with $3.80 during the first half of 1920 
and $3.50 during the second half of 1919. 
That is why, in April, 1920, the $185,874,- 
860 of permits represented a floor space 
of only 48,920,000 square feet, whereas 
the $234,288,294 of permits issued this 
present March represents approximately 
84,510,000 square feet of space. There is 
not so very much difference in the value 
of the permits, but actual building opera- 
tions are approximately 70 per cent greater 
than they were at the peak of the 1920 
boom. 

“In still another way the vast improve- 

*Relative labor efficiency is not taken into con- 
sideration in Mr. Clay's analysis and if this could be 


measured present reductions would appear greater. 
— EDITOR 
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opportunties for mistakes. 


Misunder- 


ment in the building situation may be 
visualized. Normally we would build 
about 600,000,000 feet of floor space per 
annum, and this includes dwellings, gov- 
ernmental buildings, factories, lofts, office 
buildings, and all others. In 1912 the 
estimated quantity of construction was 
630,430,000 square feet, and in 1914 it 
was 575,400,000. To keep pace with the 
growth of wealth and population, how- 
ever, we ought this year to build about 
700,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
and if general business were fully up to 
normal this would merely cover ordinary 
requirements without making up any 
part of the deficiency.” 


$100,000,000 FOR NEW BUILD- 
ING LOANS 


. W. STRAUS & CO., large lenders of 
money for new buildings, are re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries to 
say with regard to the building situation: 
“There is a good demand for funds to 
carry on new building operations. The 
general fundamental conditions in the 
situation are now so nearly normal that 
since January 1 we have underwritten 
building loans amounting to $43,980,000 
of which $26,510,000 was for apartment 
houses, $12,350,000 for office and loft 
buildings, and $5,120,000 for miscellane- 
ous structures. If the demand continues 
at the same rate, and fundamental condi- 
tions seem to so indicate, we shall be in a 
position to loan approximately $100,000,- 
000 more to finance new building construc- 
tion during the balance of the present 
year. 

“That the present encouraging condi- 
tions are nationwide in character is indi- 
cated by the widely scattered range of 
these financial underwritings which in- 
clude loans in 14 cities and 13 states: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, Detroit, Fort Worth, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


WHAT AND WHY WE BUILD 


SUMMARY of an elaborate analy- 
sis of the building permits issued by 
United States cities in 1920, just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is published in Index, issued by the 
Associated General Contractors. This 
analysis shows how the sum of $1,204,- 
000,000 expended in 196 cities in 1920 
was distributed among 13 classes of 
buildings. 
Of this sum, 37 per cent was expended 
for residential building, mostly houses, 
but including apartments, clubs, hotels 
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and boarding houses. A little more than 
one-quarter was spent for wooden build- 
ings and almost three-quarters on build- 
ings which have some fire-resisting qual- 
ities. Brick and hollow tile buildings 
comprise much the largest group, con- 
suming 43 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture. Wooden buildings come in second 
place and steel skeleton buildings next, 
with concrete a good fourth. 

An analysis of the residential construc- 
tion and the number of families accommo- 
dated by it shows that the average one- 
family house cost $4,320 and the multi- 
family house cost $3,165 per family, 
with the two-family house about midway 
between these two figures. Considering 
that these houses were built in the high 
cost year of 1920, it seems surprising 
that the average cost should be so low. 

An interesting point developed by the 
survey is that almost two-thirds of the 
families provided for will be accommo- 
dated in one-family houses. 


Dwellings Authorized by Permits Issued 
in 196 Cities in 1920 


Estimated Cost 


number r 
Kind of Dwelling No.of of fam- oe 
buildings ilies ily 
One-family houses 68,637 68,637 $4,320 
Two-family houses 5,402 10,804 3,720 


One- or two-family 
houses with 


re 846 1,574 5,624 
Multi-family houses 1,496 20,946 3,165 
Multi-family houses 

with stores... . 239 894 4,169 








102,855 4,036 


Over 208,000 buildings of all kinds are 
provided for in these permits; 93,000 
buildings, or 45 per cent of the total, are 
garages. This compares with the total of 
all kinds of dwelling houses of 76,620. 
This great preponderance of garages 
among the new buildings may seem sur- 
prising until we reflect that it means only 
one garage for each 13 automobiles 
added to the registration list in 1921. 


Buildings Authorized by Permits Issued 
in 196 Cities in 1920, Classified by Num- 


Total (Average) 76,620 


ber of Each Kind 
Per 
Number cent 
Kind of Buildings of of 
buildings total 
io artiiciaain aietes 93,121 44.73 
One-family houses....... 68,637 32.97 
Sheds, stablesand barns.. 13,160 6.32 
Miscellaneous........... 9,253 4.44 
Cae is 5 <a eigen dr 6,737 = 3.24 
Two-family houses....... 5,402 2.59 
Factories and workshops 5,381 2.58 
Multi-family houses... ... 1,496 BS 
Office buildings......... 1,102 53 
Gasolene service stations. . 853 41 
One- or two-family houses 
with etores......... 846 40 
EDs ob'igcrkice'ses 547 .26 
OC eee 527 25 
Amusement places... .. .. 426 .20 
Multi-family houses with 
ee ee 239 Ad 
Public buildings. ........ 191 .09 
SNe ing Sia sch ae 0 101 .05 
.04 
.03 
.02 
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INTERESTING COST COMPARI- 
SON OF DWELLING 
CONSTRUCTION 


bee interesting information given here 
regarding the cost of home building 
has recently been presented through the 
Chemical Bulletin which is issued from 
time to time by the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. 

These detailed figures present a com- 
parison of the cost of bnilding a home in 
1914 with the cost of the same building 
in 1920, at the peak of the high price wave, 
and in March, 1922. The figures are for 
three different types of residences, show- 
ing in each case the changes in the various 
elements in labor and material costs. 

A home of type A cost in 1914, $5,529. 
In 1920 the same house cost $12,815, an 
increase of 131% in relation to the 1914 
figure. In March, 1922, such a house 
would cost $9,502, 71% more than the 
1914 cost, and 26% below the maximum 
cost in 1920. 

Tyre A 
2-StorY FRAME House 
7 Rooms—Size 30’ x 34’ 
Contents 29,100 cu. ft.—F I. Area 2,640 sq. ft. 





(Peak) March 
; 1914 1920 1922 
Excavation....... $240. $420.00 $420.00 
Foundations and 
ae 470.00 1,459.00 1,167.00 
ee 250.00 667.00 543.00 
Plastering........ 359.00 962.00 809.00 
Carpentry and glass 2,520.00 5,629.00 3,845.00 
POGMRING,. 6. ose es 320.00 608.00 560.00 
Plumbing and gas... 350.00 686.00 517.00 
MIN coo hs eke « 400.00 1,029.00 712.00 
Metal work. ...... 180.00 455.00 291.00 
Tile work........ 40.00 87.00 54.00 
MS 8 ai a5 0. 45 80.00 173.00 109.00 
a ere 250.00 500.00 377.00 
Mardwate........ 70.00 140.00 98.00 
Total cost...... $5,529.00 $12,815.00 $9,502.00 
Cost per cu. ft... .. $0.19 $0.44 $0.325 
Cost per sq. ft..... 2.09 4.85 3.60 
Per cent of change. 100% 231% 171% 


The cost of a home of type B in 1914 
was $4,176. To build such a house in 
1920 cost $9,767, 133% above 1914 costs. 
The present cost of this home is $7,374, 
which is 76% above 1914 prices and 24% 
below the maximum cost. 

Tyree B 
2-STORY COLONIAL HousE 
8 Rooms ena 2 = Rooms)—Size 
x 


Contents 25,315 cu. ft.—Fl. Area 2,530 sq.ft. 


(Peak) March 
1914 1920 1922 
Total cost...... $4,176.00 $9,767.00 $7,374.00 
Cost per cu. ft... .. $0.165 $0.385 $0.29 
Cost per sq. ft..... 1.65 3.86 2.91 
Per cent of change. 100% 233% 176% 


The 1914 cost of a type C home was 
$4,701, which by 1920 had risen to 
$10,913, a figure 132% above the earlier 
cost. The cost of erecting this house in 
March, 1922, is $8,112, 72% above the 
1914 cost and 26% below the peak cost. 


Tyre C 
2-Story SHINGLE HousE 
8 Rooms (Small)—Size 26’ x 35’ 
Contents 24,360 cu. ft.—Fl. Area 2,385 








sq. ft 
(Peak) March 
1914 1920 1922 
Total cost ..... $4,701.00 $10,913.00 $8,112.00 
Cost per cu.ft... . $0.193 $0.448 $0.333 
Cost per sq. ft... 2.00 4.64 3.68 
Per cent of change 100% 232% 172% 


The rise in prices and wage increases 
between 1914 and 1920 more than 
doubled building costs between those two 
dates. The subsequent decline, while not 
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sufficient to restore costs to the old level, 
has brought about a very material de- 
crease in construction costs, the fall in 
costs in two years amounting to 25% of 
costs at the peak. 

The prospective builder is, of course, 
interested in knowing whether he may 
look for further declines, for which he 
should wait. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to attempt to forecast 
the course of building costs in the future. 
General wholesale prices, as measured by 
the index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, seem to be 
stabilized at a level about 50% above that 
of the pre-war period. Building costs are 
above this level, but many of the ele- 
ments which bulk large in building costs, 
such as freight rates and wage rates, are 
less susceptible to downward revision than 
are commodity prices in general. The 
general housing shortage and the in- 
creasing volume of building at present 
price levels are factors which serve to 
strengthen building material prices. 
While it is entirely possible, therefore, 
that building costs may decline still 
further, it is not probable that drastic 
declines will occur. 


THE DEVELOPING IDEA OF 
STANDARDIZATION IN BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION 

RCHITECTS will undoubtedly be 


interested in the rapid progress on 
concerted efforts now being made in the 
construction industry tending to the 
elimination of waste. These extracts 
from a recent address by John M. 
Gries (Chief of the Division of Housing 
and Building, U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
indicate some of the possibilities of sav- 
ing in construction cost through stand- 
ardization: 

“Tt is possible that a smaller number of 
sizes of pipes, drain tile, hollow building 
tile, glazed tile, the fittings, doors, locks 
and other items of hardware, be pro- 
duced. Just how far it is advisable or 
advantageous to go in the direction of 
the elimination of variety, I am unable to 
say and I believe few manufacturers or 
builders are now in a position to answer 
the question. It is time, however, that a 
study be made with the co-operation of 
all groups interested in construction to 
determine how far fewer dimensions 
should be produced, fewer varieties 
placed on the market without curtailing 
or without hindering the initiative of the 
individual in making intelligent progress 
and advancement. There will always be 
room for a large number of varieties in 
the more expensive construction, espe- 
cially in the items which may be classed 
as style goods. 

“There was a day when random width 
and random length of flooring prevailed. 
Today we have relatively few widths. 
Who brought about this change? I do 
not know just who contributed most, but 
I do know that the construction industry 
played a very important part. On every 
hand we find that progress is being made. 
I do not insist that greater standardiza- 
tion is desirable in every field. All that 
I contend is that a study should be made 
and that where the findings justify it, a 
reduction in the sizes should follow.” 


139 
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Dr. Gries sums up some of the advan- 
tages of standardization in these words: 

(1) Reduces investment in plant equip- 
ment of manufacturers. Fewer different 
machines will be needed and less floor 
space will be required. 

(2) Reduces the intermittence in em- 
ployment and irons out the peaks of pro- 
duction. 

(3) The manufacturer can better judge 
the demands for the season and thus pro- 
duce largely for stock. Manufacturing 
to order will be reduced. 

(4) By manufacturing largely for stock 
labor can be employed more steadily and 
the labor turnover reduced, resulting in 
more efficient workmen. 

(5) The manufacturer need no longer 
be equipped to take care of the high sea- 
sonal peak as the power company must 
now be equipped. Production costs are 
usually less where they are relatively 
constant. 

(6) Laborers will be more efficient, 
for they have fewer sizes and designs to 
work with, and as steady employes they 
produce more than they do where the 
labor turnover is high. They not only 
produce more but make a better product. 

(7) Fewer sizes and styles make ship- 
ments more prompt, reduce the number 
of unexpected shortages in stock which 
often upset the plans for the day or week, 
and reduce the cost of taking inventory 
and result in fewer errors. 

(8) There are fewer items to record on 
the invoices, less clerical work and fewer 
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Floor Plans and Elevation of Typical 
House on Which Estimates Are Based 
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opportunties for mistakes. Misunder- 
standings will be few. 

(9) The smaller the number of designs 
the more carefully these designs can be 
worked out, resulting either in better 
designs, lower costs, or both. 

(10) The building material dealer need 
not carry such a large stock of special- 
ties and can do more business in the same 
sized yard or store. He will not have cap- 
ital tied up in slow-moving or dead stock. 

(11) With fewer sizes and shapes the 
dealer can order earlier in the season and 
avoid transportation difficulties. 

(12) Litigation will be reduced, with a 
reduction in the varieties and in carefully 
described qualities. 

(13) More uniformity in specifications, 
purchase orders and contracts will also 
eliminate more misunderstanding and 
resulting litigation. 

(14) The builder will be able to esti- 
mate, order, buy and handle with less 
difficulty. 

(15) The building trades laborers will 
be more efficient, for they do not have to 
know how to handle to advantage thou- 
sands of different sizes and shapes. 

(16) Building owners will gain from 
being able to use stock materials in main- 
tenance and alteration work. 

(17) The public, too, will gain from 
the economies brought about in the 
construction industry, and with public 
advantage the volume of business fal- 
ling to the construction industry will be 
greater. 
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COST DISTRIBUTION ON 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


NGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

presents this interesting cost tabu- 
lation computed by The Cleveland Hous- 
ing Co. from costs of more than 100 five- 
and six-room frame dwellings built dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921 in Cleveland. W. W. 
Dibrell, superintendent of construction 
for the company, calls attention to the 
fact that the masonry and carpentry 
items are noticeably higher in 1921 than 
in 1920, despite the wage cuts in the 
building crafts early in 1921. Mr. Dib- 
rell says: ““This is accounted for by the 
severe letting up of work early in 1921 
and the fact that sub-contractors, keen 
for new work, bid on small margins. 





-———j920—-———~ 1921——— 
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° o © ° o o 
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Trade 
Excavating 2.8 2.8 $3 2.2 
Masonry. 11.4 7.4 40 13.8 86 5.2 
Carpentry... 46.0 25.0 21.0 50.0 28.0 22.0 
Roofing... . 1.4 9 5 1.4 8 6 
Plaster. 8.5 4.1 4.4 G.6 2.6 4.0 
Painting. . 5.0 14 3.6 4.8 1.3 3.5 
Plumbing... 13.6 11.8 1.8 10.4 9.0 1.4 
Electrical 
work 2.8 2.3 5 1.8 1.4 4 
Heating 3.4 2.5 9 2.9 2.1 8 
Sheet metal 8 5 3 ..- 1.2 1 
Decorating 1.3 3 1.0 1.2 1.0 2 
Miscellaneous 3.0 2.7 2 #3 3.0 5 
Total.... 100.0 58.9 41.1 100.0 59.0 41.0 


Actual Monthly Estimates on Typical Small House 


E have submitted working draw- 

ings of this house, together with a 
quantity survey of materials, to a repre- 
sentative contractor in each of the cities 
named, and have secured bona fide esti- 
mates which are tabulated below. Speci- 
fications are in accord with good practice 
in the several localities as found in houses 
of this size built under the supervision of 
architects. The figures are for the cost 
complete, including contractor’s over- 
head and 10 per cent profit, but excluding 
architect's fee. 

The cubage of the building is figured 
from the first floor area exclusive of 
porches and a height measured from 6 ins. 
below cellar floor to half point of gable, 
to which is added cubage of kitchen en- 
try and half the cubage of porch, taking 
height from footings to plate of dormer. 


COST OF HOUSE (Cubage, 27,150 ft.) 
















TOTAL COST CUBIC COST 
Apr. May $1 MAR APR MAY MAR APR MAY 5, 
Baltimore 9569.21 9785.21 -—t+-—+—, _ +--+ —-+}+— 
Cubic Ft. 352 36 eee! ail cnemaael 
| — a se 
Boston  10729.65 10712.64 ee 
Cubic Ft. 395 394 — — AS sites seen 
; a ae YS _ | as FRAN) 40 
San Fran- ae pn = = B05 TOW 
cisco 10849.63 10949.63 pf —+-—— 
Cubic'Ft. 399 406 | __f _easr_ a 
ot at | SS 
St. Paul 9430.00 es Se nadieensanean 
Cubic Ft. .347 }——} + fa ase ore 
mE SR RS ee 
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Cut SHows 
NO 23-9 SEAT 
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D—Note Conceateo Hince 

C—NoTE HEAVY COVERING 

B—Runs Lenctuwise 

A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 





THE MUNICIPAL PIER, CHICAGO, is equipped with 238 Whale-Bone-Ite Seats 


The variable conditions in connection with this installation demonstrate Whale-Bone-He Efficiency 
Thousands use these seats eight months of the year. 


STUDY that construction and you will order 


W hale-Bone-Ite Guaranteed against splitting 


cracking 
Impervious and acid proot crazing 
BUILT to a standard— 
not to a price 
First cost—last cost 
Note patented fool-proof hinges. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING PLUMBERS AND JOBBERS 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CO., Frick Build- 

ing, Pittsburgh. “Better Buildings” (8'» x 11 ins.), 30 pp. 

Progressive architects and builders are ever 
searching for better and more economical building 
materials. As timber becomes scarcer and masonry 
in all its various branches more costly, the tendency 
is to turn to the use of other materials which offer 
the advantage of moderate cost while still possess- 
ing the wearing qualities which are demanded of a 
practical building material. The requirements of 
present-day building have led to the introduction 
of countless new materials and to the wider use of 
others already known, among which are different 
forms of metal roofing, siding and lath which are 
fully worthy of the most favorable consideration. 
The era of the wide use of iron and steel construc- 
tion may be said to be merely at a beginning, and 
the full possibilities of sheet metal for building are 
yet to be realized. 

In this booklet there is given considerable con- 
densed information concerning the metal products 
for roofing, ceilings, siding and lathing which are 
supplied by this large manufacturing firm, together 
with directions for measurement and methods of 
application. The advantages of the use of metal 
for building purposes are many; metal sheets used 
for roofing and siding have given such good proof of 
their ‘‘service’’ qualities that there is no necessity 
for dwelling on their merits. They are fire-and 
lightning-proof, a feature of value to owners of 
buildings in rural districts or in places removed from 
fire protection, and their neat appearance, weather- 
resisting qualities and the fact that they are clean 
and sanitary account in a large measure for their 
growing use, to say nothing of their reasonable cost 
and the fact that metal products cut to advantage 
and their use involves little if any waste. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
H. T. Lindeberg, 2 West 47th street, New York, 


announces the opening of a branch office under the 
management of his associate, John F. Staub, in the 
Union National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


Ross Love Henderson, architect, announces the 
removal of his office to 312-314 Capitol Theatre 
Bldg., Detroit. 


The Thomas M. James Company announce the 
removal of their offices to Room 2117, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York. 


Miles E. Miller, Taylor Woolley and Clifford 
Evans, architects, have dissolved partnership 
Miles E. Miller retaining the present offices, 715 
McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City. Taylor Woolley 
and Clifford Evans will form a partnership under 
the firm name of Woolley & Evans, with offices 
at 616 McCornick Bldg. 


McKenzie. Voorhees & Gmelin announce the 
removal of their offices to the 20th floor of the Cana- 
dian-Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison avenue, New York. 


Robert Whitten announces that he has opened 
offices at 4614 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, for 
practice in general city planning and city zoning. 
Mr. Whitten will be associated with A. D. Taylor, 
landscape architect and town planner, and will have 
the assistance of his thoroughly equipped organiza- 
tion. 


Hobart B. Upjohn, in opening his new offices in 
the Grand Central Terminal, New York, announces 
that in his practice of architecture he will have as- 
sociated with him Aaron G. Alexander and Otto F. 
Langmann. 


Layton Allen, Indianapolis, and Hubert M. 
Garriott, Logansport, Ind. announce the formation 
of a partnership for the practice of architecture. 
The new firm will be known as Allen & Garriott, 
Architects, with offices at 401 Lombard Building, 
Indianapolis, and 4 Masonic Building, Logansport, 
Ind. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples re- 
quested. 


Oscar T. Lang, Arnold 1. Raugland and Carroll 
Ik. Lewis announce the opening of an office for 
the practice of architecture and engineering at 
627 Metropolitan Bank Building, Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs are desired. 


Andrew J. Thomas announces the removal of his 
othce to 15 East 47th street, New York. 


Arthur C. Runzler has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 144 Oneida street, Mil- 
waukee. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples are 
requested. 


N.S. Spencer & Son announce the removal of 
their offices to 1830 Calumet avenue, Chicago. 


Benton S. Russell announces the opening of an 
office at 1948 Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
for the practice of architecture. Mr. Russell was 
formerly at 239 Astoria avenue, Astoria, L. I. 





COOPERATION WITH ARCHITECTS 
IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Experienced salesman of interior decora- 
tions, widely known and of high standing 
among wholesale producing trade, with ex- 
tensive experience in placing contracts for both 
large and small amounts, appreciating the 
tendency among architects toward complete 
control of all the details of their jobs, seeks 
position with architectural organization where 
his wide knowledge, standing and experience 
will be an asset to the firm. Address A. B. 
C., THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. 
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Clarage Equipment is a 

Guarantee of Adequate 

Ventilation in Hundreds 

of Buildings Throughout 
This Country 


Multiblade Fans Were Recently 
Installed in These Buildings 





STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
BUILDING, Detroit, Micu. 
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STRAUS BANK BLDG. 
New York Crry 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 
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Construction Counts 


Disregard for the moment capacity, speed, outlet veloc- 
ity and efficiency, and dig down to bed-rock fan con- 
struction. Not that performance characteristics are 
unimportant, but of what value is high efficiency, for 
instance, if the fan is poorly built and soon wears out? 
Comparison of engineering data will establish that 
Clarage Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans are just as econom- 
ical in operation as other makes, while investigation, 
either by perusing our literature or by examining a 
Clarage heating and ventilating installation, will con- 
vince you of the superior construction of the Multi- 
blade Fans. 


It has been our ideal to produce fan equipment that 
endures —-that will give satisfactory service ten, twenty 
years hence. Architects who always select Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and installations of a 
decade ago, which operate now as satisfactorily as the 
day they were made, are evidence that we have pro- 
gressed toward our ideal. Construction counts! 


Write for Catalog No. 52 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cleveland 

Philadelphia ~ Detroit Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis Boston St. Louis 
Los Angeles Indianapolis 


Main Office and Factory, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Muitibiade Fans 


—- KALAMAZOO 
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CATALOG REVIEW 


THE RUBEROID CO., Chicago, New York and Boston. 
“Ruberoid Facts Worth Knowing ”’ (6 x 9 ins.). 


The durability of a building as well as its useful- 
ness depends very largely upon the integrity of its 
roof, and there are few details with which it is more 
necessary that architects and builders be fully 
familiar. Roofs of structures being built today are 
of numerous materials, a large proportion being 
what are sometimes called ‘‘fabricated”’ substances, 
the backbone of which is felt, treated with what is 
known as the “‘saturant,”’ the use of which is to 
waterproolt and protect the fibers of the felt, pre- 
serving the original softness and pliability of the 
sheet. 

This felt, therefore, serves much the same func- 
tion in roofing of this kind as the steel framework 


Architectural 
Interior Decoration and Furnishing 
Cooperation Innovation 


Widely and variedly contracting experi- 
enced interior decorator salesman, conversant 
with and _ standing high in estimation of 
wholesale producing trade, appreciating the 
trend of many architects toward the entire 
control of their work, seeks a position in an 
architectural organization wherein the advan- 
tages derived from the above knowledge, 
standing and experience will be an asset for 
| the firm. For particulars, apply to A. B. C., 
| THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Brasco Store Front Construction 


Correction of April Advertisement 


The Brasco Manu- 
facturing Company 
in their April adver- 
tisement illustrated in 
detail the various fea- 
tures of their store 
front construction. 
Through error an in 
correct diagram of 
the division bar was 
printed. We show 
here the correct con 
struction in which will 
be noted the rein- 
forcing bar between 
the sheets of glass. 
Machine screws bind 
the whole bar _ to- 
gether, forming a 
tight clamp against 
the glass. 
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in a modern sky-scraper to the actual structure, and 
yet it is not possible to tell by merely testing a sheet 
of roofing material just what sort of felt is used, 
partly because it is hidden by the “‘saturant’’ with 
which it is filled and partly because it is enclosed 
between two layers of bituminous coating which 
form the top and bottom layers of the roofing sub- 
stance. Even if it were possible to examine and 
test the felt it would be difficult if not impossible to 
judge of its wearing qualities, since actual wear is 
the only real test of worth and such a test would 
require several years; hence the necessity of using 
a roofing material of proved value. 

The purpose of this brochure is to bring to the 
attention of architects, contractors and builders the 
durability of the various materials included among 
the ‘‘Ruberoid Weatherproofing Products,’ such as 
roll-roofing, shingles, sheathing papers, floor cover- 
ings, deck cloth, plastic, paint and varnish, further 
information and printed data concerning which will 
be furnished to anyone interested. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


R. K. Knox, formerly of Champaign, IIl., has 
opened an office for the practice of architecture at 
215-216 Liberty Life Bldg., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Fred J. James, architect, announces the opening 
of his enlarged offices in the Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Tampa, Fla. Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs 
requested. 

Lee & Hewitt, engineers and architects, announce 
the removal of their offices after May 1 to the 
Dodge Bldg., 53 Park place, New York. 

Meyer J. Sturm, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his office to 232 East Erie street, Chicago. 

Walter F. Martens, formerly a member of the 
firm of Steube & Company, Danville, IIl., has 
opened offices at 212-214 Boyd Bldg., Charleston, 
W. Va., for the practice of architecture and land- 
scape designing. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Editor: Albert J. MacDonald. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Jusiness Manager: Robert Sweet. 

Owners: Albert J. MacDonald, Holbrook, 
Mass.; Henry B. Dillenbach, Brook- 
line, Mass.; S. Howard Myers, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert Sweet, 
Melrose, Mass. 

Bondholders, mortgagees and other security 

holders: None. 
(Signed) ALBERT J. MACDONALD, Fdi¢or. 
Rogers and Manson Company. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th 
day of April, 1922. 
ROBERT SWEET, 
Notary Public. 
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INT rn AND EXTERIOR OF THE 
EVENING NEWS BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICH 
\lbert Kahn, Architect 
30,000 feet of Marbleloid installed in 
this building 
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E.xce/lent—F¥ or Industrial Buildings 


ARBLELOID Permanent Flooring is rec- 
ommended for use in Industrial Buildings, 
due to its combination of many qualities. 

It is a floor with a long life—there is no tendency to 


crack, chip or dust. It is fireproof, waterproof 


and climateproof. It is easy on the feet. It 1s 
attractive in plain color in the workrooms—and 
in plain color or decorative combinations in the 


office. 


It has a tensile strength of 900 pounds per square 
inch. It minimizes sound and therefore is condu- 
cive to a quieter workroom or office. It is good for 
so many years of service that it is the most eco- 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY - 


nomical type of flooring—there is no upkeep cost. 
The color lasts as long as the floor. 


Marbleloid is laid plastic and sets into a seam 
less, smooth-surfaced floor. We make it and 
install it, guaranteeing our workmanship and 
material, thus protecting the architect against any 
possible dissatisf: iction. 


Each week, dozens of Marbleloid Floors are 
laid. They are specified for all types of build- 
ings from Industrial to School, Hospital, Bank, 
Apartment and Public. // you are not acquainted 
with this flooring, write for complete specifications, 
samples, color card and list of completed contracts. 
Also see Sweet’s. 


1404 Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
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ARBLELOID 
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The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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CATALOG REVIEW 


SKINNER ORGAN Co., Boston. ‘The Skinner 
Organ,” a portfolio of views of interiors of. different 
kinds in which Skinner organs have been installed. 

The production of pipe organs differs materially 
from that of most other equipment entering into 
buildings. Since each installation is a separate and 
distinct problem, no hard and fast rules for their 
making can be formulated, and this publication 
at presenting to architects and prospective 
clients only such information as will be generally 


helpful. 


aims 


Architects are frequently at fault in pro- 
viding for organ spaces which are not well suited to 
the purpose, a mistake not always recognized until 
it is it, but 
results in injuring the effectiveness of the organ’s 


too late to correct which sometimes 


use. A properly built pipe organ requires suitable 
space, correctly disposed for the purpose, added to 
which atmospheric and other conditions necessary 
to the welfare of the instrument must be satisfied. 
Without being in any sense a technical treatise on 
organ building or even on the use of organs, this 


publication offers information which architects 
would do well to obtain. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giaver, Dinkelberg & Ellington announce the 
removal of their offices from the Book Building to 
1507 Stroh Building, Detroit. 


catalogs requested. 


Manufacturers’ 


Beacham & LeGrand, architects 
after March 1 
Bruce Building, 


announce that 
their offices will be located at 211 
North street, Greenville, S. C. 

Krank Irving Cooper Corporation, architects and 
engineers, announce the removal of their office from 
33 Cornhill to 172 Tremont street, Boston. 

Nichols, Sheppard & Colthurst, architects and 
engineers, are now located in their new offices, 
Dowler Building, Sandwich street, W., Windsor, 
Canada. 

The Van Tanner Building Co., 116 West 39th 
street, New York City, have been recently organ- 
the purpose of constructing suburban 
homes in all the nearby boroughs and in the State 
of New Jersey, and 


ized for 


are desirous of obtaining all 
literature pertaining to materials 
and equipment used in the modern home. 


manufacturers’ 


Samuel Hannaford & Sons announce the removal 
of their office from the Hulbert Block to the 10th 
Hoor, Dixie-Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Adden & Parker, architects, announce the re- 
moval of their offices March 1 to 177 State street, 
Boston. 

Byron E. 
practice of architecture at 
Bldg., Boston. 


le gS requested. 


Porter has opened an office for the 
Room 1119, Tremont 
Manutacturers’ samples and cata- 


Warren & Knight, architects, announce that after 
January 1, 1922, John Eayres Davis, formerly prac- 
tising architect of Detroit, Mich., will 
member of the firm. The new firm 


become a 
name to be 


Warren, Knight & Davis, architects, with offices 
at 1607-22 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


The Kenneth H. Gedney Company, architects 
and engineers, announce the opening of their office 
in the Loyal Mystic Legion Bldg., Hastings, Neb. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs requested. 


Silverstein & Infanger, 188-190 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are desirous of receiving manu- 
facturers’ samples and catalogs. 


Hein & Hauskey, architects and engineers, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to larger quarters 
on the 4th floor of the Builders Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


George E. Trent announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at 61314 
Ninth street, Huntington, W. Va. Manufacturers’ 
catalogs and samples desired. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the advertisement of the Carter Bloxonend 
Flooring Company, Kansas City, Mo., appearing 
in the March issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
an error was made in mention of the architect of the 
Cleveland Ohio School Board as W. R. McCor- 
mick instead of W. R. McCornack. 


THE Forum regrets that the name B. Leo Steif 
& Co., associate architects of the Emerman Bldg., 
was omitted from the March advertisement of the 
Brasco Mfg. Co. 





| ANNOUNCEMENT 
| Competition for Two Scholarships 


| Two scholarships of three hundred dollars 
| each are offered in the scholastic year of 
| 1922-23 for special students in the fourth 
vear of Architecture at the 
Institute of Technology. 
| They will be awarded as the result of a com- 
| petition in design under the direction of the 
Committee on Design of the Department 
of Architecture. 

The competition is open to citizens of the 
United States of good character, who are 
between twenty-one and twenty-eight years 
of age, and who have had at least two years 
| of office experience. Competitors must 
furthermore present satisfactory evidence of 
a knowledge of descriptive geometry. 

The competition will be held in July, 
1922. Competitors are allowed to prepare 
their drawings wherever conditions conform 
| to the requirements of the Committee, but 
these drawings must be sent to Boston for 
judgment. 

Applications should be received before 
May 15, addressed to Professor William 
Emerson, 491 Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 


the course in 
Massachusetts 
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Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect Interior of First Presbyterian Church, New York City Horace Moran, Decorator 


Embellishing Architecture | 


| HERE the work of the architect calls for the use ot paint to finish the high walls 
; and deep groined arch space of a spacious interior the decorator must use the finest 
i paint available. The illustration shows an interior view of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. Here the wall space has been cleverly painted in imi- 
tation of aged stone. The decorator selected LIQUID VELVET for this particular piece 
of work. The effect is so good that only a close inspection reveals that it is secured by paint ie 
and not mason work. For “Walls of Lasting Beauty — Ceilings that Endure” specify ee 
LIQUID VELVET. This is the perfect flat wall finish, recognized as such by the leading 


interior decorators, used on some of the finest jobs of interior decorating in the country. 
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| The Varnish That Stands All Tests 


ify 










MASTER VARNISH is more than a varnish — It will dry dust free in from two to three hours i 
it is varnish perfection. It will stand all the tests and will be dry enough for service in from twenty- i: 
that ALL other varnishes stand and many that four to thirty hours under normal drying condi- ig 
NO OTHER VARNISH WILL. Master Var- tions. For interior or exterior work, for the most be 
nish is an absolutely waterproof varnish. It is severe test of wear or weather Master Varnish is 
impervious to scalding hot, icy cold or salt water. superior. For unusual service use Master Varnish. 


O’Brien Varnish Company 
1720 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
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Save the surtace and 
vou save all*4 
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CATALOG REVIEW 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Dept. B-435, 601 
Canal road, Cleveland. ‘‘The 


House Painting 
Manual” (6x9 ins.). 168 pp. 


Price 50 cents. 

Since painting in one form or another is a nec- 
essary part of almost everything in the way of 
building or furnishing, it is quite important that the 
use of paint and its possibilities be well understood. 
Nevertheless, unless one has tried to obtain practi- 
cal information as to the actual use of paint, it will 
not be realized how difficult it is to secure what 
might be supposed to be the most readily acquired 
knowledge. To convey this information to archi- 
tects, decorators, or to the public in general is the 
purpose ol this little book, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Decoration of this large paint manufac- 
turing firm. 

The book may be described as a complete manual 
in miniature covering the use of paint. In addition 
to giving directions in the plainest possible English 
as to the use of paints, stains, varnish and other 
materials of this nature, the book suggests various 
color combinations suitable for homes of different 
types—combinations suitable the interior as 
and it describes the use of 
stencils and makes valuable suggestions as to the 
refinishing of almost any 


for 
well as the exterior 


surface or object upon 
which paint Is likely to be used. 








I. Berg, cArchitect 


Chas 


Tudor Stone Roofs 


As quarried by 


The RISING & NELSON SLATE CoO. 


Since 1569 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


101 Park Avenue, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Architects’ Service Department 
CHICAGO 
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Through the whole book runs the desire to give 
information of practical value. In the matter of 
wall glazing and creating surface texture by means 
of stippling, each operation is minutely described, 
including definite suggestions for equipment that 
has been found workable in practice. A number of 
color plates illustrate different wall treatments and 
they are accompanied by specifications intended to 
produce the result pictured. 

Detailed consideration of the properties of the 
various finishing woods and their reactions under 
stain and paint, and a brief treatise on color 
harmony complete a book that should prove very 
helpful in a field where concise information has 
been difficult to obtain. 


VENDOR SLATE Co., Easton, 
Roofing Slate” (8% x 11 4 ins.). 


ra. 
24 pp. 
This booklet has been issued to supply architects 
information in brief form on 
roofs. 


‘‘Vendor 


“architectural” slate 
It gives practical suggestions grown out of 
experience on the grouping of color and varied 
sizes and thicknesses of slate to obtain artistic and 
practical roofs. The various kinds and grades of 
slate supplied by the company are described, and 
detailed specifications given both 
architectural slate and commercial grades. Two 
plates construction details for valleys, 
dormers, ridges and varied flashing requirements. 
A number of good examples of slate roofs selected 
from the work representative architects are 
shown in photographic illustrations. 


for roofs of 


show 


of 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Eric Kebbon, formerly associated with Welles 
Bosworth, announces that he is now established in 
the practice of architecture at 522 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 


J. Ivan Dise, formerly with Albert Kahn, De- 
troit, and Cass Gilbert, New York, announces the 
opening of an office for the practice of architecture 
at 424 McKerchey Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogs requested. 


W. H. Reeves, successor to Reeves & Baillie, 
architects, announces that Messrs. Ralph R. Bur- 
gess and George W. Meyer have become members 
of the firm, which will continue the general practice 
of architecture under the firm name of Reeves 
Burgess & Meyer, with offices at 125 North Jeffer- 
son avenue, Peoria, III. 


Jamieson & Spearl, architects, announce the re- 
moval of their offices from the Security Bldg. to 
Suite 1116-26, Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


John M. Marriott, formerly of the firm of Mar- 
riott, Allen & Hall of Columbus, Ohio, announces 
the opening of his office for the practice of architec- 
ture at Suite 301, Oppenheimer Bank Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. Manufacturers’ samples and cata- 
logs desired. 
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Making Schoolhouse 
Steps SAFE 


Architectural attractiveness was a 
factor~—it was essential that every 
step be made slip-proof and safe 
the steps had to be made durable 
maintenance costs had to be elimi- 
nated. 


The architects (Frost & Chamberlain) of the 
Worcester Girls’ Trade School, Worcester, 
Mass., a beautiful $350,000 building, solved 
this stairway problem with ALUNDUM 
SAFETY TILE. The stairtreads are cast 
iron with steel risers. The cast iron tread 
is depressed to receive the tile which is set 
in cement mortar. 


Thus every step in the building, two sets 
of stairways from shower baths to the top 
floor, are made slip-proof, trip-proof and 
wear-proof and the architects were able to 

" get the desired harmonious effects. 
ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE is manufac- 
tured by 


NORTON COMPANY 

Worcester - - Massachusetts 
New York Chicago 

151 Chambers St 11 No. Jefferson St 


Detroit : 
I. 233 W. Congress St T-31 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


THe AssociaATED TILE MANUFACTURERS, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. ‘Basic Specifications for Tilework”’ 
(74x 10 ins.). 38 pp., Publication No. K—300. 
‘Documents Relating to Specifications for Tile- 
work; Work Sheets for Specification Writers” 
(7144 x 10% ins.). 16 pp. 

The first named publication is the result of co- 
operation on the part of architects, engineers, 
representatives of different branches of the gov- 
ernment, various technical experts, tile manu- 
facturers, contractors and tile setters, and its 
preparation has been extended over a long period 
of time. The matter of specifications for tilework 
has been given careful and exhaustive treatment 
at the hands of men qualified by long experience, 
and its publication will undoubtedly promote co- 
operation and more complete understanding be- 
tween those engaged in different branches of the 
tile industry. 

One section, entitled ‘‘Basic Specifications,”’ 
deals with general specifications covering tilework 
and is written upon the hypothesis that the tile 
contractor is to furnish or sublet all materials and 
labor necessary and be responsible for the completed 
work. Another section, ‘‘ Notes to the Architect,”’ 
deals with the matter from the viewpoint of the 
architect, and in “ Notes to the Tile Contractor” 
certain observations are made which apply to the 
performance of his duties, one more section, “‘ Notes 
to the General Contractor,’’ completing the treat- 
ment of the subject. Other pages deal with such 
items as schedules, accessories and other details, 
and the entire publication is well indexed which 
adds to its value. 

‘‘Documents Relating to Specifications for Tile- 
work”’ is a compilation of work sheets for specifi- 
cation writers, and additional sheets will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those interested. The in- 
troduction to the entire work says that it has been 
prepared under the direction of D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd of Philadelphia, and that those who use the 
‘Basic Specifications’’ or the “‘Documents’’ may 
depend upon the results of his experience proving 
of practical help. 


SPRAGUE ELEcTRIC Works, Main Office, 527 West 
34th street, New York. ‘‘Panel Boards and 
Cabinets” (8 x 11 ins.). 65 pp. 

The correct equipment of modern buildings of 
numerous types demands the use of various de- 
tails of electrical equipment, the supplying of 
which is a highly specialized business. This bulle- 
tin (No. 47901) is devoted to describing and list- 
pricing the numerous forms of cabinets and panel 
boards which experience has proved to be those 
which best meet general requirements, informa- 
tion concerning other styles adapted to special 
needs being supplied on request. The panel 
boards here listed are arranged for National Elec- 
trical Code enclosed fuses or Edison plug fuses, and 
both types are furnished either with or without 


knife blade, rotary snap or push-button switches 
in branches as may be desired. They are de- 
signed for 125-volt, 2-wire or for 125-volt, 3-wire 
service. All the appliances listed in this catalog 
meet the requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

A section of this catalog is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the “Sprague Metering Panel,’’ particu- 
larly adapted for use in office buildings, apartment 
houses and other structures where electrical cur- 
rent is supplied to different rooms and for different 
tenants. Formerly a meter was necessary for each 
room, but by using the “Sprague Metering Panel”’ 
any room or combination of rooms belonging to one 
tenant can be metered through one meter by merely 
changing the location of the meter connector on the 
face of the board. Other recent bulletins are those 
on “Sprague Mantel Circuits’? (No. 47941) and 
‘Safety Panel Boards and Cabinets’’ (No. 47942). 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia. ‘“‘ Architects’ Service Sheet No. 38,” 
complete in four parts (1614 x 211% ins.). 

The particular qualities of sheet zinc which 
render it of especial value for roofing are its 
lightness and economy as compared with some 
other materials which are sometimes used for this 
purpose, while its use for more than a century has 
amply demonstrated its durability. This ‘Ser- 
vice Sheet,’’ issued by the American Zinc Institute, 
Inc., brings to the office of the architect or roofing 
contractor invaluable data, containing as it does 
standard specifications which apply to many 
widely different roofing conditions as well as draw- 
ings which illustrate the use of sheet zinc on roofs 
of various constructions. The directions and 
suggestions for estimating are features which 
render the Service Sheet of additional value, and 
it also includes a comparison of gauges and thick- 
ness in inches and a table of approximate weights. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Boyd, Abel & Gugert announce the removal of 
their offices to the Otis Bldg., 112 South 16th 
street, Philadelphia. 

W. Whitehill, architect, announces the removal 
of his office to the Buckley-Newhall Bldg., Forty- 
first street and Sixth avenue, New York. 

G. Herbert French announces that he has severed 
his association with W. Duncan Lee, architect, and 
has opened an office at 513-515 Times-Dispatch 
Bldg., Richmond, Va., for the practice of architec- 
ture. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples re- 
quested. 

John T. Comes, architect, Renshaw Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., wishes to announce that he has taken 
into partnership two of his former associates, Will 
R. Perry and Leo A. McMullen. The firm will 
henceforth be known by the name of Comes, Perry 
& McMullen. 

Ernest F. Coe, landscape architect, announces the 
removal of his office to 951 Forest road, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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cA NNOUNCING 


The new Ideal Packless Valve 


ADIATOR HEATING — with its surroundings of refine- 
ment — has waited long for a suitable, appropriate Supply 
Valve that would not leak steam, water or air. 


A refined Radiator valve—dependable, without packing, of 
attractive design and moderately priced—is assured an immediate 
welcome by a long-suffering public. 


The new Ideal Packless Valve (designed by our engineers 
and using a bellows of our own manufacture) represents our idea 
of a perfect combination of all the essentials of efficient service in 
an appropriate design. 


We recommend this valve as worthy of your specification. 


Handle securely fas- 
tened to stem. Can 
not come loose. Non- 
breakable. Prevents 
burning of hands. 


Easily turned on or 
off; small bearing sur 
face; no binding. Can 
not leak; NO packing 
to wear out. 

No repacking expense. 
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{ 


Brass Bellows, ex- 
pands and contracts 
as valve is opened or 
closed. Steam, water 
or air cannot pass 
through this metal 
barrier. 
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When used for 
hot-water heating, 
a circulating hole 
is drilled here 


Composition disc 
of highest quality. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers for every heating need 
104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 117 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Jewett Solid Porcelain Refrigerators” (8!5x 11 
ins.). 20 pp. 

Many things once thought to be secure in our 
effort for higher standards are giving way to im- 
provement, and the march of purity and sanitation 
brings refrigerators with linings likened to Europe’s 
“china.”” The company issuing this booklet has 
succeeded in producing an integral clayware com- 
partment for its refrigerator with a surface like a tea 
cup. The principles of air circulation are employed 
and advantageous elements are amplified so that 
the maximum is obtained in coldness, dryness and 
cleanliness. Insulation and material used in case 
construction are shown to be equal to the high 
quality of the lining. Various plans of arrange- 
ments for icing and compartment doors are obtain- 
able and movable refrigerators of standard models 
are fitted for all practical uses. Built-in types with 
outside icing facilities are made on order in co-opera- 
tion with architects, and a butler’s pantry refrig- 
erator to install at counter height adds a notable 
example to the available units. Any one of the 
units manufactured can be used with mechanical 
relrigerating outfits by holes placed for piping. 

\ conspicuous point in the design of this product 
is the elimination of paneling, useless hardware, and 
in fact everything that does not make for a straight- 
forward, utilitarian device. 


JOHNSON SERVICE Company, Milwaukee. ‘‘The 
Regulation of Temperature and Humidity” (8!ox 
llins.). 64 pp. 

Automatic control of temperatures together with 
its application to everyday problems is the object 
of this book. 
concerned can be governed by the apparatus here 


Projects where cold as well as heat is 


described which is of thermostatic action on 
pneumatic or electrical force for the operation of 
valves, dampers, etc. A modification of the same 
apparatus is used in the regulation of humidity 
for buildings or manufacturing processes; in fact 
numerous physical conditions are fixed by such 
equipment of thermostats. Heating and ventilat- 
ing systems of any size are almost wholly dependent 
upon this form of control and workers in industrial 
lines value their constancy for certain purposes 
above any other human or mechanical method. 
In connection with the use of compressed air or 
electricity as employed with thermostat systems, a 
day and night clock system is also devised, with 
valves and accessories which are the product of this 
company. This provides for a periodic control of 
boilers, vents and even the regular flushing of 
plumbing systems. These two systems working 
in conjunction preclude any failure of the human 
element. Thermostats of the quick-acting, grad- 
uated-acting and compound types are shown to- 
gether with special valves, dampers and humidifiers. 
An air compressor working on usual city water pres- 
sure, without attention in its operation, is a device 
typical of the merit of this firm’s products. 
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Hiss WARMING & VENTILATING Co., Chicago. 
“Modern Furnace Heating’’ (6x 9 ins.). 48 pp. 

The improvement in warm air heating devices 
has been constant in the last ten years and this con- 
cern has been responsible to a large degree in cor- 
recting outstanding faults in the old types. The 
booklet mentioned here describes methods of con- 
structing the welded steel body or radiator which 
confines the smoke and burned gases until they pass 
to the chimney. This feature remedies one of the 
worst faults in old furnaces — the dome and fire 
pot made with seams which eventually permitted 
the stifling fumes to enter the air chamber and mix 
with the hot air. Such details as placing of the 
humidifying water pan, design of grates, firebox and 
drafts, use of materials, etc., have been skillfully 
handled. These principles are applied to multi- 
pipe, one-pipe or pipeless and circulating room 
heaters, thereby making each type what is believed 
to be the most effective yet contrived by this com- 
pany in half a century’s activity. Many points 
gained by long experience are noted in connection 
with what is said about ducts and pipe. School, 
store, church and residential work are outlined with 
the needs of each, and illustrations and diagrams 
make this a handbook of hot air heating. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Adolph Goldberg, architect, wishes to announce 
the removal of his office from 354 State street to 
164 Montague street, Brooklyn. Manufacturers’ 
catalogs and samples requested. 

Lincoln Norcott Hall announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at 504 Cunard 
Building, 140 N. Dearborn street, Chicago. Manu- 
facturers’ catalogs and samples are desired. 

W. M. Wilson announces the opening of an office 
for the practice of architecture at 15 Queen street, 
St. Catharines, Ontario. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs requested. 

Ik. H. Marani, architect, announces that after 
January 15 his address will be 35 Colborne street, 
Toronto. 

Harry J. Simmonds announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at room 109 
Banner Building, Greensboro, N. C. Manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogs are requested. 

The Board of Education of Louisville announces 
the re-opening of its architectural department with 
Edgar A. Rassinier as architect. Manufacturers’ 
catalogs and samples are desired. 

Hobart B. Upjohn, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his offices to room 5952 Grand Central 
Terminal, 42nd street, New York. 

Allan Burton and Marshall C. Crisp have formed 
a partnership under the firm name of Burton & 
Crisp, architects, with offices at 701 Linz Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. Manufacturers’ samples and cata- 
logs requested. 

Day & Klauder, architects, announce that after 
January 2, 1922, they will be located in the 
Franklin Bank Bldg., 1416 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Natco XXX Load Bearing Tile 


Meets Every Building Requirement 


HESE construction details show how well 

NATCO XXX Load Bearing Tile adapts 

itself to the needs of the architect and con- 
tractor. The individual NATCO XXX Tile units 
illustrated are made in various thicknesses, lay 
up one square foot of wall surface and are heavily 
scored all around to hold mortar, interior plaster 
and an exterior finish of Stucco applied directly to 
the surface of the tile, or an exterior veneer of face 
brick. 

Frame floors can be used as readily as fireproof floors as 
the ends of joists are faced with a smaller tile and filled in 
between by tile of proper size to give the required wall thick 
ness. 

Sills of NATCO Hollow Tile or of any other material can 
be used effectively, preferably tile because of the insulation 
afforded by the enclosed air spaces. 

Recessed Jamb Tile are used at double hung windows for 
the box frames. Casement sash with plank frames can be 
built in with the regular wall tile. 

For lintels over openings not more than 5 feet in clear 
span, the regular wall tile filled with concrete reinforced with 
steel rods are used. For lintels over openings wider than 5 
feet, reinforced concrete beams faced with 2 inch tile are often 
used or two smaller tile can be carried on angle irons. 

Roof rafters are spiked to plank wall plates set in mortar 
and anchored by bolts embedded in tile. 


Wood or metal plugs for anchoring window and door 
frames and for fastening trim can be laid up in the mortar 
joints. 


First floors of NATCO Hollow Tile are dry and well 
insulated, shut out noise and free a home of the fire hazard 
from furnace or similar sources. Ordinary residence floors 
can be made in two spans with bearing at a center partition 
or girder on columns. Finished wood floors can be laid on 
wood sleepers set in cinder fill or ceramic tile floors can be laid 
for bath rooms, the sun porch and kitchen. 


Bulletin No. 174 on NATCO WALL CONSTRUCTION 
and Bulletin No. 171 on STANDARD FIREPROOFING 
contain detail drawings of NATCO Hollow Tile as used for 
walls and floors of every type of building. Write for either 
or both of them today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@FING 
* COMPANY : 
1408 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TRUSCON 
Waterproofing Paste 
CONCENTRATED © 
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ns Residence of 
Philip P. Barber, Esq., Tenafly, N. J. 7 g . 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
New York City - 
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HILE the thousands of large 

buiidings scattered through Zs 
United States which have been water- 
proofed with Truscon Waterproofing 
Paste are the best evidence of the merit 
of this material —we must not lose sight 
of the fact that efficient eines 
is equally desirable for our homes. 


In the residence above, the architect 
has taken care that all the foundation 
work has been waterproofed with Trus- 
con Waterproofing Paste, Concentrated. 
He thereby relieved himself of any 
doubt that might have existed in his 
mind as to the probable water-tight- 
ness of the basement. 


The owner in his turn finds that 
he can use the basement for purposes 


that would otherwise have been im- 
practical. It can be painted, decorated 
and made as wholesome as a living 
room —the dangers of dampness are 
eliminated. 


It is so very easy and practical to 
waterproof concrete, stucco and cement 
laster that no piece of construction 
should be undertaken that is not safe- 
guarded against moisture. 


Truscon Waterproofing Paste is both 
economical and simple to use. It lub- 
ricates the concrete and enables it to 
flow easily into the forms without seg- 
regation. It cuts the surface tension 
of the water and makes possible a 
closer and more uniform amalgama- 
tion of the cement and aggregate. 


Specifications for waterproofing Mass Concrete, Cement Stucco or general 
Masonry Surfaces will be gladly sent to any engineer or architect who is 
interested. cAsk for “Science and Practice of Integral Waterproofing”. 


THe TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 


The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Integral 
Waterproofings 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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We Claim 
The?Atimy JGioramp System: 


Permits the storage of six to twenty more 
cars per floor, as compared with the ordinary 
ramp. 





Gives, for all floors, the same ideally efficient 
floor arrangement that you would select were 
the building only a single story. 


Gives storage capacity equal to or excelling 
elevator equipment. 


Gives complete freedom from traffic troubles 
because the ramp sides are open and drivers 
can see what is ahead. A dHumy Motoramp 
is never an inclined tunnel. 


Ask Us To Prove It 


By preparing a miniature sketch plan, with- 
out obligation to you, for that building you are 
planning. 


By the submission of evidence covering actual 
d’Humy Motoramp installations in various 
parts of the country. 










Foimy Ntoramps 


A Patented System 
of Building De- 
sign involving a 
combination of 
ramps with stag- 
gered floors. 










Ramp Buildings Corporation 


115 Broad Street, New York 
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Smokeless Boilers 


Burn Any Coal 


HE man who buys the coal for 

a Kewanee Boiler never needs 
to worry about whatcoal. He merely 
buys the coal he can buy to best 
advantage. That saves him hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars. 


So the Architect, Heating Engineer 
or Contractor whospecifies Kewanee 
makes a warm friend of the build- 
ing owner. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO Market and Washington Sts) MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK 47 W.42nd St- PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. 
DES MOINES 315 Hubbell Bldg. DENVER 514 Boston Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 214 Wyandotte St. DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. DETROIT 1772 Lafayette Boul. 
ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. TOLEDO 1121 Nicholas gBld. 
MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange CLEVELAND 76 Rose Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O. 808 Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. ATLANTA,GA. 1524-25 Candler Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 72 Fremont St. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES —The Dominion Radiator Co.,L td. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man , Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta. 
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< yer Vy Detail of Terra Cotta 
r ae ~% a 
3 } Yar { construction and orna- 
ae 0 4 ad} "3 : i ment, Madison Square 
a a i ; i 1 Garden, New York City; 
5 co 8 hatte Hl a a McKim, Mead and 
— See ae ; ’ eS as an White, Architects. 
eS —— a 
Unretouched photo showing condition of Terra Cotta, March 1st, 1922. 
ADISON SQUARE GARDEN affords _ stration further in many instances otf over 500 
convincing evidence of the durability of _ years’ standing. 
Terra Cotta. After thirty-three years’ exposure Correct detailing of terra cotta and proper 
to climatic action its Terra Cotta is in perfect related construction will insure this result. 
condition throughout. Send for our reference work, “Terra 
Th; I ¢ Cotta Standard Construction,” a volume 
is example, one of many in all parts of ot seventy plates of typical details; free on 
the country, attests the absolute permanence request to architects, engineers, draftsmen and 
: of Terra Cotta when its use is intelligently con- students _ of recognized professional schools. 


ceived and its installation properly supervised. | Address: National Terra Cotta Society, 
Northern Italy and France carry the demon- 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


TERRA COTTA 


‘Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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THEATERS 


Theaters demand an architectural 
treatment that expresses their 
purpose. Color, modeling and 
attractive ornament are distinctly 
an asset anda necessity. These 
features can be had at moderate 
cost in only one material, 


TERRA COTTA 


Technical and design facilities at 
our plant insure faithful execution 
of your specifications. 


Motion Picture Theater, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stuckert & Sloan, Architects 
Terra Cotta incream glaze with a black splatter 


CONKLING-ARMSTRONG TERRA COTTA CO. 


WISSAHICKON AVENUE AND JUNIATA STREET 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
Washington, 234 Woodward Building 
Boston, E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 


Baltimore, 804 Law Building 
Pittsburgh, 413 Fourth Avenue 


ARNOLD ©& NORTH 


Incorporated 


Reproductions of early English 
and American mantelpieces and 
fireplace accessories. 


Booklet upon request 


124 East 41st Street 
New York 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S$ @ 


Olde Stonesfield Roofs 


and Flagging 


=| 
Thos. Vietor Residence H. T. Lindeberg 
Red Bank, N. J. Architect 


Send for booklet No. 23 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


Home Office New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office 
15 East 49th St. 
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Progress Photographs November 5 
taken at intervals of one week 


<6 UR innate modesty forbids our mak- 
ing any mention of the speed which 
we made in completing the Terra Cotta 
on the above building. However, we feel 
eer we can say that this job was enclosed more 
waite rapidly than any other building of a simi- 
sett lar type which has been erected in Cleve- 
aie ae Be land. It goes without saying that no 
progress of this kind could have been 
made had we not had your co-operation 
and vour rapid delivery of materials. The 
manner in which you handled the work 
was highly satisfactory and we are all very 
much pleased with the results. 





October 15 


Very truly vours, 


THE LUNDOFF-BICKNELL CO.” 


B. F. Keith's Theatre and Office Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. C. W. & Geo. L. Rapp, Architects; 
The Lundoff-Bicknell Company, Builders. Atlantic 
Terra Coita in glazed conglomerate with slight 
fouches of color. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


a 
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Southern Factory 
Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 
October 22 Atlanta, Georgia : November 19 
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ERRAOTTAS 





Tints of Color Hold the Future of Architecture 





Our material furnishes them in acceptable, 
lasting and cleanly form 


@™ Sates Pres. 


American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Winkle 
Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


e 


Manufacturers of 
Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


e 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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Established 1856 


HENRY MAURER & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOLLOW TILE 
FIREPROOFING 
MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FIRE BRICK 


FLAT AND SEGMENT ARCHES, PARTITIONS 
FURRING, ETC. 


HOLLOW WALL BLOCKS FOR BUILDINGS 
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GENERAL OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE j 


420 East 23d St., New York Penna Building 


Works: Maurer, New Jersey 


BW Pn 
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HE Emerman Building, Sheridan Road NogrmWweEsmen!’ 
and Lawrence Ave., Chicago; Fugard is a. short form of 

° . . specication rorarcni- 

& Knapp, Architects, B. Leo Steif, Associate saesl Taten Gate 
Architect of superior quality. 


In designing a modern store or office build- 
ing, it is important to consider carefully its 
attractiveness to the general public; its de- 
sirability to tenants; economy as to cost; 
permanency of construction; high rental 
value and low upkeep expense. 


The use of “Northwestern” grey enamel 

_ terra cotta facing for the two street fronts 

; , _ of this building helped very materially to pro- 
duce all of these desirable results. 


RRO H 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA Cotta Co, 


; CHICAGO 
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An unusually attractive floor of eight-inch 





black and white Linotile in the store of 






Charles Lang Se ompany, jJewe lers, 


New York. 


Floors of Character for the Store | 


@ FLOOR of character—itself a decorative feature—Linotile gives indi- 
« viduality to the shop or store. Its variety of colors and shapes affords 
a wide range in designs, which may be equally expressive of the formal 
SEW dignity of the jewelry establishment or the dainty atmosphere of the 
woman’s shop. 


Linotile is a cork composition tile—warm, resilient, nonslippery and quiet 
underfoot—restful to the feet and delightful to the eye. It is easy to clean 
because it is nonabsorbent, and its smooth surface contains no dust-collecting 
cracks or crevices. 

Linotile can be laid over any smooth, dry base and in designs conformable to 
areas of any shape or size. Because of its remarkable durability and low main- 
tenance cost, Linotile is an economical as well as a most satisfying floor for the 
shop or store. 


93 


If your file does not contain the 44-page book, ‘‘Linotile Floors 
(illustrated in colors), write for it. A copy will be sent free of charge 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
132 ‘Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 


LINOTILE FLOORS 
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~~) CA Sensible and 


j 


/ Businesslike Document 


Basic SPeCrCA TION 











TILEWORK 





Publication No. K-300, “Basic Specification,” 
<a permits a very brief specification to cover 
~ almost any Tile installation. 


This document, 7!15x10°, inches in size, 
was especially prepared to serve as a record 
to which architects may conveniently refer, 
under Tilework, in issuing their own speci- 































fications. 


“BASIC SPECIFICATION” 


There are four related documents, all available in drafting a specification for each 
Tile installation. These include: 


Schedules for Tilework and for accessories. 
Specificational paragraphs suggested for re-writing into the architect’s own speci- 


fication. 


Paragraphs for suggested modifications of the Basic Specification. 
Paragraphs relating to structural features incident to Tile installation in the work 


of other trades. 






Publication No. K-200, 
‘‘Basic Information,” is 
another document pre- 
pared for the architect’s 
use, embracing such 
subjects as Ingredients 
and Processes, Gradings, 
Sizes, Shapes, Colors, 
Finishes and Nomencla- 
ture. Tiles are grouped 
and described, with II- 
lustrations. Plates of 
drawings show relative 
proportions and classifi- 
cations. 


The documents here de- 
scribed are typical of the 
co-operative service 
which The Associated 
Tile Manufacturers are 
prepared to give. All 
of these publications, in- 
cluding several not here 
mentioned, are designed 
to accomplish the satis- 
factory use of Tiles in 
the most economical 
way. 







The Associated 


Tile Manufacturers 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


OurSwimming Pool book 
has supplied the funda- 
mental data for the con- 
struction of many of the 
finest pools. This has 
been credited by archi- 
tects with being the 
most comprehensive 
work on this subject. 
Like other publications 
here mentioned, copies 
will be sent on request. 


SWIMMING 
POOLS 


i 












GE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


BEAVER FALLS PERNT Lemme 








Tune. 1999 
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WINDOWS for BANKS, 
OFFICES, SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS, efc. 

ENGLISH CASEMENTS 


’ 






for artistic residences ana 
other substantial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 





Steel tle 
CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 


Manufacturers Detroit, Michigan 
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HE experience of almost souracaety Pf 
years, et the skill of artists in their 
chosen trade, are the offering of the 
Harrison Granite Company to archi- 
tects who would build a memorial of 
beauty and abiding strength 
May we send you our Booklet ‘‘D lee: | 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. i 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York 


807 Fine Arts Building, Ohicago, Ill. 

1501 Kresge Building, Detroit, Mich. } 

4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. [ 
Works: Barre, Vt. 


| eee | 








The RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. iB: 
enor | i MEM OmIALS | 


P if PEA 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York | =_ BZ _—— << Soe hr i "| 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON fe Ree ok tee, 
—— ato dono 
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Only Hollow Tile Will Give 
You Ory Cellar Floors 


IKE a fly walks up the wall, 
water creeps up from the 
ground and makes the cellar 
moist and humid. ‘‘A cool, damp 
cellar’’ is almost a byword. 


Water will seep its way 
through all solid building ma- 
terials — wood, brick, cement, 
stone. 


Only Hollow Tile — with its 
dead air space—can keep a 
cellar floor permanently dry. 
Capillary action is absolutely 
stopped by dead air space. 


Lay this tile on the cellar floor, 
apply a half-inch top dressing of 
cement, and you have a floor as 
fine and dry as any room in the 
house. 


Send your questions into the 
Engineering Department, Hol- 
low Building Tile Association. 





Dead air space in 


Hollow Tile minimizes 
It is maintained to give you capillary action. 
the latest technical informa- 
tion—free. 





THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 116, Conway Building Chicago, Illinois 


HOLLOW TILE 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL FORM OF PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 
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Hoffman Casements 


As an enclosure for porches, 
sun rooms, etc., permit, by 
reason of flexibility of adjust- 
ment and smoothness of oper- 
ation, almost instant trans- 
formation of an open porch to 
a livable room with weather 
protection equal to any part of 
the house. 


No limit 
to width of 
opening 


Medion To 


Ao | | 


ay 
Ih 
| 
re 


— 


ry 

] HEY are likewise suitable 
and satisfactory when installed 
as typical windows and their 
many conveniences recom 
mend their use as such. 





[| | Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 





or ae Hoffman Casement Window 
Portfolio of Detailed Draw- 900 Steger Building 804 
ings mailed to architects Chicago , 


Write for illustrated booklet 
of interest to home builders 


upon request — Filing size 


gO gr, 
MESS pa, 


! Show Your Work 








=F) 


At Its Best \ 


‘‘Renderings’’ are  hand- 
somer on WHATMAN than 
: on any other drawing paper, 


Og OO ggg 











a 


She largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


~ 


both because of the superior 


ee 


surface afforded for the artist’s JAROM thin, delicate Tines to 


heavy shading—from sketches 
to designs of intricate and costly 
machinery—for rough charts or 
finished maps—VENUS Pencils 


are supreme. 


work and because of the rich 
appearance of the paper itself. 


a WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand-Made 
Drawing Papers 


17 Black Degrees, 3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H . 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, per doz. . . 31.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . 1.20 


At Stationers and Stores throughout 
the World 





American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Avenue, New York 
andl 


Send for handy sample book of sizes, surfaces and 
weights—free to artists, architects and engineers. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


Incorporated 


yg 
=e 


ndon, Eng 


RO SS 0 ee) 


— 


| 


\ 7-11 Spruce Street New York City \ 
 ——————— a 


| 


Ask us about ournew VENUS EVER 
POINTED METAL PENCIL 


from $1.00 up 


SSS 


me 
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> 
“ | =i Baltimore Plant of 
. {| F. S. Royster Guano Company 
ae soorme [WMteorne | Norfolk, Va. 


Ruberoid ie ie & : 
Does Last a onigned 






























In April this year, we removed a 
portion of a single layer Ruberoid 


roof which was put into service RIGIDAIRE is designed as a single, 
on the Caraleigh Phosphate & complete unit. 

Fertilizer Works, Raleigh, N.C., It is not an adaptation of the electrical 
in 1902—twenty years ago. refrigeration idea to ice boxes already built, 
We removed it through their cour- but a complete plant, all features of which— 
tesy to use as samples, although apparatus, size and shape of compartments, 
they say, “Appearances would in- air-circulation, inter-wall insulation, etc.,— 
dicate it is good for several years’ are designed to work together toward the 
more service.’” best and cheapest refrigeration. 


Frigidaire preserves food with cold, dry 
air. It maintains a temperature ten degrees 
lower than is possible with ice. Food kept 
in Frigidaire is preserved in perfect condi- 
tion for surprisingly long periods. 


Why did Ruberoid last twenty 
yvears—fumes from the manufacture 
of fertilizer are very destructive? 
There must be a reason. 


What, then, would you expect in 
the way of service from the Built- 
up Roof illustrated above, con- 
sisting as it does of two layers of 
that same material plus a layer of 
Ruberoid Asphalt Saturated Felt 


Frigidaire is operated by ordinary light 
and power current, is entirely automatic, 
and is thoroughly dependable. It is a 
product of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation—developed by expert engineers. 


and two layers of Ruberoid Solid Frigidaire is already in service in hundreds 

Bitumen? The question answers of houses and apartments. 

itself. A Frigidaire catalog, with complete speci- 
fications, will be mailed to architects on 


Specifications, samples, and descrip- 
tive literature will be gladly sent 
you on request. 


request. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
The RUBEROID CO. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York Dept. AF- 7 Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago Boston . 


RU-BER-OID 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


jHiri Gidaire 


THE ELECTRIC EFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 
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Residence of Mr. Herbert Hoover 


‘ = , ° ° ‘ . - s “ 
ECRETARY Hoover’s California residence is a fitting tribute 
tothestructural possibilities of MedusaWhite Cement Stucco. 
Specifying Medusa Waterproofed White Cement means the safeguarding of 
ornamental concrete work against unsightly streaking and discoloration. 
Such work, if properly prepared and applied, will retain its original texture 
and color indefinitely, and may readily be scrubbed free from any surface 
deposits of dust or soot. 

Medusa Waterproofing in concrete, added as an integral part of the cement, 
lines the tubes or pores throughout the mass with a water-repellent film 
that resists dampness permanently. Best results can be had by specifying 
Medusa Waterproofed Cements, either White or Gray. 

We are sole manufacturers of Waterproofed White Cement 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
Department F Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Medusa Stainless White Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); 
Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste) 






Stanford, California, residence of Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. Medusa Stainless White Cement was used in the exterior 
, and on the inside for shower baths, sett tile, et Archite 
Mr. A. B. Clark of Stanford 1 ry, ¢ 
\ 
Our new booklets descriviy Medusa Whit 
Cement and Medusa W aterproofin explict 
i ) ’ r 
directions for their use. Profusely illustrated 


We shall be pleased to send them, on request 








WHITE CEMENT 


Waterproofed or Plain 
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The traceries of Gothic architecture—the majesty of SAMPLE OFFER i, 


cathedrals—the shifting, changeful, dramatic streets of Write for full-length free samples of “The 
: ‘ master drawing pencil’ and of Dixon's 

° : : a i ‘BEST’ Colored Pencil In the fleld 

the world—all are recorded in the pencil drawing. The the “BEST” Colored Pencils hold the same 


position of supremacy as Dixon’s Eldorado 


; JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dixon’s Eldorado. Pencil Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON’S ELDORADO—The 


best pencil drawings of today are being made with 














Master Drawing Pencil 
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NAIRN 


PLAIN LINOLEUMS 







Pave the Office 
with Permanence 


Leading architects have proved through ex- 
perience — the stamina, the wear resistance, 























at L 4 the hardihood of Nairn Plain Linoleum. Any 
_ ] ] rh architect can satisfy himself by inspecting the 
“WOT. Vv surface finish of Nairn’s. Examination will 
4 Tyan explain why so many offices from coast to 
: "a 14 1 coast are paved with Nairn Plain Linoleum. 
WWW y 
7. % : . ied aatinaa , , 
5 <2: az i Samples and specifications on request 
. aa ' Nairn Linoleum Company, Newark, N. J. 
5 
> W. & J. SLOANE 







Sole Agents 


575 Fifth Ave., New York 216-228 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calit. 
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In the offices of Richard 
Young Co., New ork, 
the floor is Nairn Plain 
Linoleum. 
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Telephone 
Equipment | 


Non-Losable 













Equipment Janitor’s 
Combines an artis- and 
tic and luxurious ap- Is the Latest Development Tradesmen’s 


The “long distance quality” transmitter is 
pearance, and perfec- mounted back of the front plate with mouth- 


tion in construction, Ye x piece formed in the plate. 4 4s Sets 
i i = Meas The ‘“‘loud speaking” receiver is also ARLE : 
with the highest -— % (Se, mounted back of the front plate, Ae In a variety of styles to 
sible efficiency “SGgae the sound coming through dust-proof Serer meet every architectural 
+ tan. openings. No breakable or los- . 
to such an un- Sys requirement. 


able parts. Nocordsto _ 
usual degree as to ; The MAIL BOXES 


wear out. 
instantly command are sturdily built and 


f the “‘nested”’ type; fur- 
the favorable atten- pede in? 3,4,5 or a 














: For further description ; 
tion of all users. write for Folder No. 34 6 gang box $1zes. 


Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Buffalo, N. VY. 





1 sate | e , Without a 
> | | 5 Hess White 


Steel Medicine 


Cabinet 


———} -— eeEnaeeeeeen 
| 
i} 
i ti e 
or Lavatory Mirror 


si G 8 r 7 Five sizes to recess or to hang 


on the uall 


Aptness ; < | Shaft Mirror Doers and 


There’s aptness in equipment as well as Cabinets also 
in conversation. Once you see the ONLI- 
WON Set-in Tile Cabinet, you’ll be con- 
vinced that it is “apt” in the tiled bath- 
room. It replaces 6" x 6" or 3" x 6" standard This mark best quality 
tile and holds 500 sheets of fine toilet tissue. ie : ail ong , 
Adapted to residences, apart | —— = - sie 
ment houses, hotels (private 
baths). 

Write for our Specification Card 


r your file. 

A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
Department F 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Sold by Jobbers and Dealers everywhere 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1216 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
Sweet's Index, page 1470 
Makers also of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces 





NEW YORK USA 
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e finishing touch to a 
| PERFECT BATHROOM 


MRR toa eerie EE, tie aa EE TS 
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UILT-IN china bathroom accessories not only add greatly 
to the convenience of a modern bathroom but provide 

a distinctive note of refinement. 
Fairfacts Fixtures are now used in many of the finest 


residences, hospitals, apartment buildings and hotels in 
America. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Architects’ Service Department 


WE ARE glad to cooperate with architects in furnishing 
construction details as well as in suggesting the most 
convenient arrangement for installing built-in bathroom 
accessories. 

Fairfacts Fixtures are sold through the tile contractors 
and installed by them, and not by the plumbing trade. 

We are originators and patentees of this type of bathroom 
accessories and have the largest facilities. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, /nc. 


Manufacturers 


234 West 14th Street New York City 


‘Jairfacts Fixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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rlhv use of mortar colors 
Club Building, Raleigh, N.C. 


Irchitec fs, Smallu ae Dea \ 


Announcement— 


Clinton “Double - Strength 
Green Is Now Ready 


KTER se\ eral vears of research 
we have been able to perfect 
ot soft 


pleasing tone and absolute per- 


a green mortar color and 


manence, to sell at a_ price low 
enough to permit of its general use. 
This is the first and only successful 


green mortar color. 


We will gladly send vou specifica- 


tions tor its use. 


Dealers in all parts of the country 
have this green on sale, together with 
the other Clinton Mortar Colors, 

Red, Black, Buff 
Your local dealer will 
show vou how this shade contrasts 


and Choc late, 


be glad to 


and harmonizes with various shades 


ot brick. 


MH rite for booklet on permanent 


mortar colors 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT COMPANY 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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Architects Ebling. Magnuson & 
Klinert, N. Y. C. used *“CREO- 
DIPT"* 16-inch Moss Green Stain 
ed Shingles on roof and 18-inch 
Dixie White Wide Exposure on 
sides for true Colonial White effect. 


CTUAL economy values as well as artistry are 


deciding factors in selecting side walls and 


roof materials. 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles have quality the open 
market does not afford. Only the best grade of shingles 


are used, cut from sound timber. 


While market grading 


permits a large percentage of flat grained shingles, only ver- 
tical grained shingles are worthy of the “CREO-DIPT” 


process; preserving each shingle with creosote stain in color 


desired that will not wash or fade. 


The result is a roof 


and side wall material that can not rot or curl. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 





These Brick ~ 
Doric Stippled Brick 


If you are going to build or remodel, write for port- 
folio of Fifty Large Photographs of homes by Leading 
Architects. Sample Colors on Wood. Ask about 24-in. 
“Dixie White” side walls; also about ““CREO-DIPT” 
Thatch Roofs. 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock 


‘CREO-DIPT 


ITH brick, as with 
clothing, there are cor- 
and incorrect styles. 
brick are plain, flat and 
They like plain 


ultra-conservative clothing. 


rect 
some 
smoc th. 





are 





Dories offer six un- Thev have no lite no character. 
shades of butts and Thev are uninteresting ard tiring. 
from a deheate luft a M 

s pinkis ast. throug! Others are unusually rough and fanci- 
buffs iden tans and ful like freakish garments — adapt- 
'rowns. to deen put ible only i few specialized uses, 
Snares cxtasll Whee tes and then often of temporary popu- 





: larity Phe lect dust which the 
Gothic Stippled Brick r - listributes over the wall, causing 
stains 

it es 7 7 ricl oe co por St led Brick might be compare d 

| ingil m dark with “correct appar Their tex- 

rown or. bi rough cure 1 vely, interesting, original 

knw teenies hematin tay a One never fthem. They diffuse 

lerf Lold r oe S - hight ray t ind bring out the 

Cee ~ beautifu or f the brick 

Write Department 16 for You w | I 1 of ur Stippled 
Stippled Brick Booklet Brick } 1 






STIPPLED 








BRIC 


x Western Brick Compan 
: Capacity One Hundred Million innually 
Danville, Illinois 
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Brick Panel, Town Hall, Clinton, Mass., Peabody and Stearns, Architects 
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A-P-B-A | 
USE FACE BRICK 
— it Pays 


A very effective means of breaking the monotony of a large wall ex- 
panse. This charming treatment is secured without the use of a single 
special shape or size; it shows the plasticity of the standard sized brick. 


The ‘Plasticity of S tandard Sized Face Brick 


hw economy of using standard sized Face 
Brick instead of specifying special sizes and 
molded forms is apparent to any architect. And, 
except in rare instances, it is unnecessary. 
The three series of plates in “Architectural 
Details in Brickwork” offer many suggestions 
of artistic effects that can be secured with 


standard sized Face Brick. Each series is in an 
enclosed folder, with printed tab, ready for fil- 
ing. A set of these folders— comprising more 
than one hundred de luxe half-tone plates — 
will be sent to any architect requesting them 
on his office stationery, and his name will be 
placed on the list for future mailings. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


I751I PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Gang saws at work 
in our mill at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Our plant is the largest in Tennessee. 


the lowest possible price. 


that we have succeeded. 


Fish Brick 


OR the Hellieson residence, the archi- 
WF ccws choice was our red rough textured 
brick, varying in shades from light reds 
through browns, purples and blues. The 


combination of produced 
beautiful walls of which the eye will never 


colors selected 
lire. 

The FISH BRICK line includes an unusually 
large variety of textures, sizes and shades to 
meet every possible requirement of design 
and color. 

You are invited to visit our show rooms: also 
to call on us for samples, estimates or any 
service you may require. 


MASTERPIECES IN MAR 


. 


We have built our business on volume. 





ay 
| _ See oun 
| CATALOGUE 


Sweet’S 


These saws are 
but two of a bat- 
tery of 28 operated 

in our plant 





It covers seven acres. We operate 28 gang saws and have 


all of the other equipment necessary to turn out two carloads of finished marble a day. 


We have aimed to produce the best quality of marble at 


If you will submit plans and ask for estimates we will convince you 


Vass SS 


TENNESSEE 








George Hellieson residence, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Slee and Bryson, 
architects, Maurice Metz, contractor 


Telephone Bryant 


Fish Brick Sales Company, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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A Solid 
Partition 
that Saves 
Dollars in 
Building 


Packt 








ie 


METHOD OF ATTACHING TEM OF SOLID 
GROUNDS PARTITIONS 


Lam 








—_— oe ai 


HORIZONTAL SECTION 
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You can count on the Jester-Sackett System of Solid Parti- 
tions to show substantial savings over other types. The strong, 
rigid sections of plaster board are held securely to the channels 
by steel clips. They are quickly erected, require a minimum 
of plaster and make a permanent bond. 


As both the plaster board and the plaster are made from 
gypsum, Jester-Sackett partitions are fireproof, non-shrinking 
and permanent. They deaden sound. Hollow partitions in 3, 
4, 5 and 6-inch thicknesses and suspended ceiling may be built 
with Jester-Sackett. We furnish estimates and contract to 
erect Jester-Sackett. Write for our booklet. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept. N, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York, N.Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Baltimore, Maryland, Atlanta, 
Georgia, New Orleans, Louisiana 


MINES AND MILLS 


Oakfield, N.Y., Plasterco, Virginia, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Mich., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rap- 
ids, Kan., Southard, Okla., Eldo- 
rado, Okla., Piedmont, S. Dakota, 
Loveland, Colo., Denver, Colo., 
Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 


SYSTEM OF SOLID PARTITIONS 
| 
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VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The Jed That Jeads 


<> 


DE-IN°- 16 PERFECT DEGREES 


Mig” ONG Se 5 
| 
| 


At Pier 15, East ‘River, N. Y. 


FIRST PRIZE 


IN THE 
EBERHARD FABER 
SKETCH COMPETITION 
WON BY PENCILS USED 
JOHN F. JACKSON VAN DYKE 600 2B-4B-5B 
N. Y. 
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Capital Avenue Bridge, Indianapolis, Ind. The Clea 
Kuert Co., Builders, Geo. E. Kessler, Landscape Architec 


Lasting beast n 
Dark Hollow Gray Indiana Limestone 


The extremely beautiful and natural color of Dark Hollow 
Gray Indiana Limestone is enhanced by the tints of time, 
which give a rich and luxurious appearance to the surface. 


TOTS 


MOTT 5s 











CMT ye 





Pe Al 


In particular situations it possesses great advantages as a 
building material. Gray Indiana Limestone from our Dark 
Hollow quarries was selected for the Capital Avenue Bridge 
at Indianapolis, for it is less affected by erosion and 
atmospheric influences than stones of other colors. 







2) 






Our representatives and sales department shall be pleased 
to co-operate with architects and the stone trade on 
projects of any size. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


2) 




















Micnaet Conen & Co.,8W.40thSt. ent winsa” | Martin Brick C Es mpi , Pittsburgh, Pa. = 
J. W. Warp, 1047 Marc juette Bi lilding, Cl Ill. =R. E. Farvey, 417 eve BL é » Detroit, Mich. = 
G. W. Muir Fort Washington, Pa J. Bracxsurn, Dix nid te el Kansas City, Mo. = 


Georce W. Hou tssy, 1047 7 Marquette Building ¥ Srewann. Builders’ Exchange, Toronto, Ont. 
Fea cr hee eset ee awe ..Chicago, Ill. E.E. Dicxinson...... Bedford, Ind 
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Box 203, Bedford, Indiana 
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Third National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa, After being remodeled. 
Duckworth Brothers, Architects 


~ When Planning Buildings 
Prepare for Future Expansion 
When the owners of the Third National Bank Build- 


ing at Scranton found it practicable to remodel and 
me enlarge their Indiana Limestone building, they pur- 
ium’ chased the adjacent site, moved the old building to 

the center of it and added two wings to the old front. 











The illustration shows the old and new buildings. 





Booklets on Indiana Limestone 


will be mailed on request. The original bank front is that central portion of the 
present front, composed of four columns and the pedi- 
ment above. The present building is a tribute to the 
Architects’ ingenuity. 


Architects and owners who select Indiana Limestone 
do so with the assurance that the quarries from which 
this stone is obtained will be in operation years hence, 
producing the same stone, when alterations or addi- 
tions to the original structure are required. This fact 
is of the utmost importance when recommending and 
selecting a building stone. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 


Metropolitan Service Bureau, 622 Marbridge Building, New York City 


\ LIMESTONE 


UILDING STONE 


HE 


J 


TION’ 
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Announcing Arrow 


Surface Toggle Switches 


ANOTHER Arrow product with several distinctive ad- 
vantages. 





1. Neat appearance. No screw holes in cover. 


2. Metal handle. Due to spring construction 





it will not loosen through vibration or break 
through use. 


3. Dust and moisture proof. 
WE ARE prepared to furnish a complete line of these 
switches which incorporate many desirable features 
that will be apparent to you on inspection. 


THe Arrow EL Lecrric Co. 
Harrrorp, Conn. 





frrow Surface 
Toggle Switch 
Cat. No. 6189 





The complete line of: Wiring Devices 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDING 
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DETAIL OF COLONNADI 
McKIM, MEAD & WHIT \RCHITECTS J. MASSY RHIND, SCULPTOR 


WILLIAM McKINLEY MEMORIAL, NILES, OHIO 
The Exterior, Including the Statue and Pedestal, of GEORGIA MARBLE 


hed and Erected by 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


TATE, GEORGIA 


EW YORK FFICI 8 BROADWAY CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Fra 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SOUTH AMBOY,N. J. 


Architects, Holmes & Winslow 


Marble Manufacturers 


Chas. M. Gray Marble & 
Slate Works 


HOMESTEAD BANK 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Architects, Holmes & Winslow 


Marble Manufacturer 
Chas. M. Gray Marble & 


UT 4 Slate Works 


PON entering a banking room such as pictured above, is it not 
the beauty and warmth of the marble that emphasizes the 
architectural details ? 

There is no marble of its kind that can compare in cost with 
Napoleon Gray, rich buff background, with veining that blends 
readily with any other color, lending itself easily to matching and 
of such texture as to be adaptable for both interior and exterior 
construction. 


Samples of Napoleon Gray and photographs of other work 





executed in Napoleon Gray furnished on request 


505 FirtH AVENUE. NEw YorK City 


Cnicaco PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Seen Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades of 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 


by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 
The Reasons Why: 1. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part of 


the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining, so that 

every piece will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 
blocks will saw up always into pieces like thet. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 
block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 

3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living ee on your satisfaction. If-you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 
wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, his over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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Bishopric Stucco 


over 


Bishopric Base 


Provides a unit wall for all time and clime 








Residence—Mrs. Rose F. Vorenburg, Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass Architect—Harry E. Davidson, 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Stucco Contractor—J. H. Townsend Co., Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. Bishopric Base used on all exteriors 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base in construc- 
tion and in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 
from or tans  SpECIRCA! 
| Stt SXTEEWT EDTON 
| SWEETS CATATOG 


Pacts 7: ¥D 
InCLUSIE 







We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime, an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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AL Jacobean Oak, Room 


_- at the Dampton Shops 


HIS room has been reconstructed, 

mainly from old paneling removed 
from Urishay Castle in Herefordshire, and 
is but one of several old paneled rooms 
recently installed in our exhibits with har 
monious furnishings, to assist architects 
and clients in planning similar interiors, 
which our decorators are equipped to 
carry out in accordance with any archi- 


tectural plans. 


The Hampton decorators will be pleased 
to show these exhibits to architects and 


their chents without obligations. 


HampeonShops 
18 Gast 50* Street: 7a 

faring St. Patrick's Cathedral 2 
Rew York NE Ze 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 
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ODHUNTER. 








MANTELS 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Authentic “Reproductions 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER,414 MadisonAv.,N.Y. 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY, TILES & SCULPTURE 


give distinction to the 


house and garden. 


Tue Rooxwoop Pottery CompaNy 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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De HOOCH. Tue Carp PLAYERS 


(London: Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by per- 
mission of H. M. King George V) 
Size 20144 x 1714 ins. Price, $15.00 
One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters in the world’s galleries 
and private collections. 
Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps for 
illustrated catalogue 


66 . 2 ° 9 
What Is a Medici Print? 

HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 
training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 
artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 

“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. 

Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 
class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
in its distant shrine. 

“It is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction . . . . 
I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
thrill of the originals. 

“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every 
school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 
bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 
help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
values. 

“Of course all this applies equally well to the home . 
since these Medici Prints became available.” 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 

Among the subjectsdealt withare: Architecture, Armsand 
Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 
Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 

year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of 
America, Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


79th St. & East End Ave. aos 





June, 1922 





Early 18th Century American Maple Dresser by Kensington 
One of the group illustrated in our May advertisement 


HE simplicity of line and beauty of pro- 

portion that are the charm of early Colonial 
architecture and the native flavor which makes 
it seem so sympathetic to its environment 
characterize also the furniture made by our 
New England craftsmen toward the end of the 
17th Century and in the early years of the 18th 
Century. 
Kensington reproductions of this furniture, of 


which the dresser illustrated above is an ex- 
ample, catch the quaint spirit of the originals 
and satisfyingly restore to an interior the 
charming atmosphere of old Colonial days. 
Because it is the product of craftsmen, using 
the old-time hand processes, Kensington furni- 
ture in all the great decorative styles retains 
the character and the decorative quality usually 
associated only with the antique. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Illustrated booklet mailed on request 
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Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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PRESIDENT’S ROOM 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 
BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


C. W. Fairweather 
Architect 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co 
Incorporated 


Engineers and Constructors 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUI 


ae ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK “IEWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1867 





ndividualism Ps r ges Made Designs 
17 (Oiayeye | Va ; N planning the interior furnishings of 
m : 
; 


hotels, hospitals, country clubs and such 
buildings, The Elgin A. Simonds Company 
is able to render particular aid to the arch- 

: Ba 
ot =»: 

Special designs for the seating equipment will be 
ubmitted to harmonize with the interior A De 
partment of Interior Design is ready to give any 
possible service by way of assistance 

Look for The Elgin A. Simonds Company trade- 


mark on furniture in the leading establishment 


rite for our illustrated booklet ““M 
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Elgin A. Simonds 
Cee 
Manufacturers a Jurniture 
SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
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Famous “ Walnut Room,” Metropolitan Museum of Art. Taken from 
Castle at Flims, Switzerland. Walnut doors, ceiling, walls and furniture 


Yesterday, today and tomorrow 
“* The Cabinet Wood of the Ages”’ 


The facts which impel the architect of today to maintain 
the modern vogue for walnut woodwork and furniture have 
not changed in the last 500 years. 


Its natural color im the wood, its infinite variety of grain 
and figure, its stubborn resistance to scratches and dents, its 
strength and stability to form make walnut still the prevailing 
choice of leading architects. 





An interesting and authoritative treatise on the history of 
walnut is given in ‘“‘ The Walnut Book.’ We will be glad to 
send you a complimentary copy for your data files. 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Distinctive Furniture 


Architects and decorators will find in our patterns those 
occasional pieces that provide the sparkle in a room, either 
because of their attractive form or unusual color. 





UOUUINNQUUUAVOUOUUUVOOUUAUEOUUANN AUTO AAUTTUA AAU E 


Charles P. Rogers & Co., inc. 
CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


Furnishing a Hotel or Club from 
Sub-Basement to Roof Garden 


OU may leave the entire furnish- 
ing of a hotel or club with up- 
holstered furniture, case work, 
hangings, beds and bedding in 
the hands of our Contract De- 
partment with the assurance of 


utmost quality and distinction 
in every article. 


Service founded on 67 years 
of experience 


Since Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


16 East 33d Street, New York 
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A high standard in design 
and workmanship char- 
acterizes all our produc- 
tions. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

We will gladly send photographs of furniture 
to interested architects and decorators, and 
welcome correspondence detailing their prob- 
lems. Our facilities are also available for 


special work from the designs of architects or 
decorators 


Smith & Jones 
Showrooms 
216 East 37th Street 
New York 


POG AVaar a: 
‘ SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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Battleship Linoleum 


Defined— 


SUNOUUEOUECECUEUEOEOEGEOESOUEUOLOUOEOUCUOEOROEDEOEOUUEOEOAUECEOEOECEOEGEOEOOOOODOOUEOEOOEOUOOOOOOUEOODECEOEOEOESEORECEOOOROESD: 


The term “Battleship” has been mis- 
applied so widely to solid-color heavy 
linoleums, regardless of their quality, 
that its real meaning is often lost sight 
of, even among architects and in the 
floor-covering trade. Here is the ex- 
planation. 


TO 


CODeUEUEUEONEONOEOnOnOnOnoOEE 


“DECEUUECECUAUOVETEOUEDEDEO EEO EOEUSURDEGEUEO EERO OUEUOOCUDEERUEOROEOEOEOEOEUEUECECEODURTOUEOEOOEDEOEDEOUDEOEORONC EUEOUOEOEODNS 


In the first place, the desig- 
nation “battleship” linoleum is 
not now, and never has been, 
the trade name of any single 
manufacturer’s product. — In- 
stead, it stands for a fixed and 
inflexible standard of quality 

a standard so high that this material can 
withstand even the most severe conditions of 
battleship service. 


‘* Made According to U. S. Navy Standard’’ 


of U.S. Navy Standard—is 
made according to the exacting specifications of the Navy 
Department for linoleum to be used on the decks of naval 
vessels. It must prove up under various tests, some of 
which are: the bending test, indentation test, absorption 
test, and burlap test. Other requirements concern the neces- 
sity for highest grade materials, uniformity of color and 
finish, seasoning, ete. 


Genuine battleship linoleum 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum is genuine battleship linoleum. 
It conforms in all respects to U.S. Navy Specifications and 
should not be confused with so-called battleship linoleums 
which do not conform to the Navy Standard. 


Purchasers of Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum are doubly 
protected— first, by the specications prepared by the 
United States Navy Department, which insure the very 
highest quality; and, second, by our Gold-Seal Guarantee, 
which pledges “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 


GOLD SEAL 
Battleship Linoleum 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND) 
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© Muller 


Gold Seal Battleship 


Linoleum is made in GUARANTEE 
the thr € weight ed } 
and a . eee SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


ecifications(heavy, 
V4 inch; medium, 


3/16ineh; and light, 





3g 1 1), in rich restful 
hades of green, brown 


When you want to be sure of getting genuine 


battleship linoleum let your order read: ““Gold- 


Seal Battleship Linoleum, made in accordance 
with Navy Department Specifications, 29 Lle. 
Sept. 1, 1916.” 


We will gladly supply free reprints of the 
U. S. Navy Specifications and samples of 
Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. To get the 
highest possible return for your investment 
you have only to make these the measure of 
quality for your purchase of linoleum. 


Our Gold-Seal Specifications for Laying Linoleum 
and Cork Carpet, and samples of these high quality 
Hoor-coverings, will gladly be sent upon request. 
Address our nearest office. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Philadelphia New York Chicago San Franci co 

Mido Anca USMey Sit Sues onc 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montrea! 
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BRISTOL i COMPANY 


Showroom : 7 y Factory and Warehouse : | 
154 East 55th St. NEW YORK "340-342 East 38th St. 





































Manufacturers and Importers 
of Distinctive Furniture | 


N the equipment of attractive offices, schools and 
clubrooms, Bristol furniture plays just as im- 
portant a role as it does in homes. This is because 
the Bristol Company goes to infinite pains to make 
every chair and table as true to its intended sur- 


roundings as it is to its own standard of beauty 


as manufacturers and reproducers of fine furniture 


REQUISITES FOR UNUSUAL INTERIORS 


ANTIQUES LIGHTING FIXTURES 


' 
The Bristol Company has had an enviable reputation | 
% 

PANELED ROOMS TAPESTRIES | 





Y 


Sermons in Mood 


HE architectural harmony of effect possible 
through the skillful handling in the church 





> Ge rer d 


interior of chiseled stone and carved wood is well 
illustrated in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. The 
rich wood carving of the choir stalls and chancel 
is in entire keeping with the splendid Gothic 
design of the edifice itself. 


A recent publication of our a 

Ecclesiastical Department is re- ‘SS 
plete with illustrations of wood 
carving pieces. It is intended 
to show both the scope of our 
work and the wealth of oppor- 
tunity for effective pieces of all 
kinds available from our wood 
carving studios. It will be sent 





you promptly upon request. 


THE WOOD CARVING 





STUDIOS OF ee aw ne 
FTuericau Grating Company 
\¢ hancel and Nave Looking from Sanctuary i g 
\ of lrinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio if NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
‘ ’ f , . 
Oe leech ae ae ae | 620-119 W.gothSt. 1og4LyttonB!ldg. 705 —250 S. Broad St. 
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Armstrongs Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Flooring Specification: 

















“All floors to be of Armstrong’s B gauge 
Brown Faspe (No. 11) Linoleum, as in- 
dicated on the drawings. The linoleum 
shall be cemented firmly in place to a lin- 
ing of 1\4-pound builder's deadening felt 
which has previously been pasted securely 
to the yellow pine sub-floor.” 


— Henry Boettcher, Architect 


(See Sweet’s, pages 441-445, for complete 
specifications.) 


Living-room in Residence 


Aa of J. C. Feagley, Lancaster, 


SS Pa. Henry Boettcher, Ar 





ok for the 
CIRCLE “A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 





This Decorative Floor Saves Expense 


June, 1922 





Armstrong’s Brown Jaspe Lino- 
leum installed in my new residence as a 
part of the permanent construction,” 
says the owner of this handsome Co- 
lonial home. ‘““The linoleum has stood 
up under the wear very satisfactorily.” 


“T find that it is much easier to keep 
my linoleum floors in good condition 
than the stairs, which are of hardwood. 
The finish on the stair treads is so badly 
worn that I shall have ‘to have them re- 
varnished very soon, whereas the lino- 
leum looks just as good as new. Oc- 
casional waxing and polishing keep my 
linoleum floors clean and bright.” 


Ease in cleaning and practically no main- 
tenance expense are very definite virtues 
in linoleum floors. Installed when the 
house is built, over an inexpensive yellow 






* WO years ago 1 had floors of 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


pine underflooring, a plain or jaspe lino- 
leum cuts flooring costs decidedly. Wax- 
ing and polishing keep a linoleum floor 
looking like new for years. 


As to appearance—a major considera- 
tion in floors—picture a smooth, un- 
broken surface, with not one of the 
inevitable cracks of a wood floor. Dec- 
orators and architects choose their lino- 
leum floors to harmonize with the color 
scheme. In the soft two-tone jJaspes 
you may select brown, gray, green or 
blue; in plain linoleum there are brown, 
tan, dark gray, light gray, green, light 
blue, rose and black. 


Samples of any coloring of jaspe or 
plain linoleum will be mailed free to 
any one interested. To see how archi- 
tects and interior decorators are using 
linoleum floors, send for ‘‘Decorative 
Floors,” a sixteen-page portfolio in col- 
ors, which shows a number of home 
interiors with linoleum floors. 
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Convenience of operation is just as 
important as convenience of location 


EARS of home building experience have taught 

where to place wall switches for greatest conve- 
nience. Years of electrical switch experience have taught 
a better, more simple switch mechanism. 


The new G-E Tumbler Switch can be operated by the 
flip of a finger or the sweep of an elbow. One small 
lever which operates UP and DOWN, replaces the two 
push buttons of the old style wall switch. 


Distinctly individual and neat in design, the new G-E 
Tumbler Switch adds to refinement by adding to con- 
venience. Thoroughly representative of G-E quality, 
these new G-E Tumbler Switches are made in either 
flush or surface types and will harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme, in home, hotel or office. 


The General Electric Company will be pleased to 
send a sample of the G-E Tumbler Switch to any archi- 
tect. Address Supply Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E RELIABLE WIRING DEVICES 


can be furnished by any electrical contractor 


General@Electric 
Saas Company fins 
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URE whiteness—beautiful and with no glare 

—1in a smooth, even coat that shows no brush 
marks or laps—that is the noteworthy feature 
of the painted surface of woodwork, walls and 
ceilings in this picture. For all white interiors 
use Dutch Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy 
Flatting Oil. The resultant flat paint is eco- 
nomical because of its superior covering power. 
Does not crack or scale. 





Write for Portfolio No.2 concerning interior pain‘ing 


“Save the surface and . 
you save all” dnt » Neng NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland r Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Products for Interior Painting | 
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Sunshine Inside Inside as well as s Outside 
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Bu’ into the interior of homes you plan 
the warm, sunny cheer that plays upon 
the outer walls is largely a matter of the in- 
terior finish you specify. 


Luxeberry is smooth and lustrous without having a hard 
glare. It covers well. It is opaque. It enhances and preserves 
the beauty of every room. 





Manufactured by the makers Make the rooms you build bright, cheery, in- 
of Liquid Granite — ° 
‘the world’s most durable spiring with 


floor varnish 





ENAMEL 
(Yhe Finish Immaculate 
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WHERE WE STAND 
WITH THE ARCHITECT 


The maker of pipe organs labors under 
one disadvantage. Few architects have 
occasion to recommend a pipe organ 
for a residence frequently enough to 
warrant their becoming familiar with 
the methods of different organ builders. 
Hence their point of view may be 
warped by one unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. 


If the architect were specifying or- 
gans right along as he specifies plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, he would know 
that there is one builder of pipe organs 
who has valuable experience to place 
at his disposal and a strong disposition 
to be helpful. 


And the Estey Pipe Organ is one you 
can recommend with a clear con- 
science. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


KITCHEN and PANTRY are no longer sec- 


ondary matters. You, as an architect 


know the 


stress that is now placed upon these features in 
homes, hospitals, domestic science departments 
of our great universities and training schools, 
hotels, clubs, on ships—in fact, wherever food,is 


prepared. 


White House Sectional Steel Units fit into your 
construction plans—whether elaborate or simple 
—and give the satisfaction you want ev ery part 
of the building you design to register on the mind 


of your client 


The gleaming, white-enameled steel units are roomy. 
The drawers are frictionless; the doors work easily; 


neither can jam, stick nor warp. 


vidual catch All hinges are concealed. 


Each has an indi- 


There is 


nothing to catch dust. The storage bins are 


pest proof and moisture proof 


Architects will find many helpful suggestions, and just 


the units needed to fit into their plans in 


our catalogue 


and photographs showing actual installations of White 


House equipment in many fine residences 


today 


Send for them 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


129 West 44th Street,,New York 


Ba 


r Apartment Hotel, Allentown, Pa., Ruhe & Lange, Architects 


WILSON 


Standard for Forty-six Years 
Sectionfold and Rolling PARTITIONS 
“One Room Into Many— Many Into One”’ 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, OFFICES 
HOTELS, CLUBS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS 






Easy and instant subdivision of large rooms. Harmo- 
nize perfectly with interior decoration. Prices reduced. 


Specifications in Sweet’s Catalogues 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


GENERAL OFFICES, 1 EAST 36th ST., N. Y. 
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CASEMENTS 


JAMESTOWN . NEW YORK 
+ SALES OFFICES + 


NEW YorK cITY: Jol Sark Avenue 
BOSTON was: 49 Jederal Sheef 
ct LOUIS. Mo: Chemical Buildin 

CHICAGO. ILL: 458C. Washington St: 
SAM FRANCISCO.CAL: Hearst Building 
¢ AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES) 4 
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Universal Pivot 


Spring Hinge 


FOR LAVATORY DOORS 


A turn of this set-screw with a small wrench adjusts 
door to any position, without dismounting the door. 






























IGHT OR LEFT HAND-—- opening in 
or out—for marble, wood-jamb or pipe 
standard construction—in fact, for any 

type door where service is demanded and 

long life is essential. 


That’s why the LAWSON pivot spring hinge is 
rightly called the Universal hinge. 


Of course, it is the on/y hinge for lavatory door 
use. Being hung top and bottom it can’t sag 
—not ever—so long as the door lasts. 


Notice the adjusting set screw in the illustra- 
tion. A small wrench enables this door to be 
set for any position, open or closed, without 
dismounting the door. Adjustable spring ten- 
sion. Special easy-closure springs developed 
for lavatory door use. Every detail carefully 
thought out and worked out to make the 
LAWSON hinge the best hinge you could pos- 
sibly specify. 







Would you like our catalog and further information 
about this hinge for your files? Yours for the asking 










LAwson MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
SUPERIOR AND FRANKLIN STREETS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


See our catalog in Sweet’s 
Pages 1180-1181 
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How Architects May 
Obtain Money to Finance New 
Building Construction 
SIRCHITECTS and builders who have sound 


¥ 4 plans for profitable new building construction, 

£<4) whether completely worked out or in the form- 
ative stage, should get in touch with S. W. Straus & Co. 
It is our function to help develop plans and to finance 
building operations in large cities. 





We are in the market for first mortgage loans in 
the form of bond issues on apartment houses, 
office buildings and apartment hotels, combin- 
ing building and permanent loans in one financ- 
ing. Loans of $500,000 upwards preferred. 


We are glad to discuss building construction projects 
with architects and builders, and suggest that you write 


today for 
BOOKLET F 
ESTABLISHED 1882 y¥ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 7 INCORPORATED 





NEW YORK 
Straus DHuilding 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 46™ STREET 


CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


CLARK ano MADISON STREETS 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co, 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

a sae Shingles. Catalog. 544 x 8% in. 40 pp. Illus- 
tra }° 

a Senin Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 84x11 
in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 

nai Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 84x11 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. 

Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog. 8% x11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
pn Catalog. 844 x 1llin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
cifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without). 
etail 14° scale for each telescopic model and special material- 
handling section. 
The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 5%x8%in. 8 PP. Illustrated. De- 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling 
material in factories. 


BALANCES, SASH 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x9 in. 16 pp. 
ustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
campeon Face Brick Association, 1151 Westminster Bldg., Chicago, 


The Story of Brick. Booklet 7x94 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- 
points. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. ooklet. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. Color plates. 
Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in 
national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. Price 50c. 

Bungalow and Small House Plans. Booklets. 84 x 1l in. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Four booklets, showing a variety of designs for small 
face-brick houses, covering 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 room houses. Price, 
25c. each, $1 for the set. 

A Manual! of Face-Brick Construction. booklet. 84 x1lin. Text- 
book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1,2,3. 844 x1lin. Very 
useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to architects applying 
on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 


BUILDING FINANCE 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of Financing. Booklet. 8x 6in. 24 pp. I[lustrated. 
Describes Straus system of co-operation with Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Brokers in financing important building operations, 
also the making of construction loans on the larger and better prop- 
erties in our large cities. 

Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor. Booklet. 8x 5in. 38 pp. 
Illustrated. A carefully prepared booklet for the thinking investor. 
Describes Straus bonds, the property upon which loans are made, 
and explains the Straus plan of safeguards which made possible the 
40-year record. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


CEMENT 

Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Stucco House. Booklet. 842 x1lin. 96 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains valuable data on application of Portland Cement Stucco for 

those interested in building. Also photographic reproductions of 
beautiful and unusual stucco finishes, instructions and specifications. 

Atlas Handbook on Concrete Construction. Book. 4% x 6% in. 

144 pp. Illustrated. Provides in convenient form practical infor- 
mation on concrete, plain and reinforced. Written from the prac- 

tical rather than from the technical point of view. A valuable 


- pocket text-book. 


Carney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on _ product, 
showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 

Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 

Brixment. Booklet. 744 x 5 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, what 
it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 

Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Medusa White Portland Cement, Stainless. Booklet. 8% x 11in. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 

Medusa Waterproof White Portland Cement. Booklet 
32 pp. Illustrated. 

Medusa Review. 6xQ9in. I8 pp. 
bi-monthly. 


6xQ9in. 


Illustrated. House organ issued 


CONDUIT 


National Metal ties © o., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 94% x 11% in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x8 in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
Nationa! Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 84x il in. 32pp. _ Lllustrated 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill 
Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal! Lath. 
Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 


72 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal! lath 


—— States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
ll. 
Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 

Bulletins, 8% x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 
voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


DAMPPROOFING 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Booklet. 5%x7% in. Illustrated. Contains descriptions and 
specifications of black dampproofing compounds for interior and 
exterior use. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 
M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
request, to meet specific requirements: 
Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, 
needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 


DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
— Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 

Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11 sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural sha also illustrated 

Architectural ortfolio. 14 x18 in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 844 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof Veneered 
Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifications 
Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing 

The G. Drouvé Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Daylighting the Factory. Booklet. $!4x1lin. 26 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates the ‘‘Anti-Pluvius” puttyless skylight con- 
struction. Also contains interesting information on how to judge a 
skylight and the advantages of skylighting industrial plants. 


DUMBWAITERS 
Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, III. 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters 8 pp. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, etc. 44% x8 in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 8% x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and a ralite Signs. 

General Electric Company, Sc henectady, 

Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8 x 10% in. . 5 pp. Illustrated. Four 
bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in general, con- 
ductors insulated with vulcanized rubber compound, varnished 
cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing materials and junction 
boxes for cable installations, armored cab les 

Electric Fans. Folder. 6 pp. 314 x 6 in Illustrated Describes 
1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, voltages and fre- 
quencies 

Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog. 3x45¢in. 206 pp. Illustrated 
Pocket catalog giving prices, schedule classifications and data for 
socket receptacles, switches, rosettes, cutouts and fuses for mis- 
cellaneous devices 

Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletin. 6x9in. 25 pp. Illustrated 
Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums, libraries, municipal, 
county and state buildings 

Kohler Co., Kohier, Wis. 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet 5x7 
in 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mase. 

Simplex Manual C. atalog and reference book. 6% « 4% in 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simolos 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical! engineers and contractore 

Smyser-Royer Co., 1609 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exterior Lighting Fixtures. Catalog F. 84 x 11% in. Illustrated. 
Illustrates lamp standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
exterior use. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 67 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Continued 
Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company, 527 
West 34th St. , New York, N r 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Catalog No. 47901. 8x10%in. 70 pp. 
Illustrated. Panel Boards and Cabinets shown in this catalog have 
been selected after careful study of the general requirements. All 
appliances listed herein meet with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

Panel Circuits. Bulletin No.47941. 8x10 in. Spp. Illustrated. 
In addition to circuits for panel boards illustrated, a full line of cir- 
cuits for panel boards having fuses inside branch circuit switches is 
also listed, 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Bulletin No. 47942. 8x10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. This bulletin covers the ever increasing demand for 
devices that provide maximum safety to the operator. 

Dead Front Panels. Pamphlet No. 727. 54 x7% in. 8 pp. II- 
lustrated. A ‘Safety First’’ pamphlet covering Safety Panels and 
Dead Front Switchboards, for use in office buildings, factories, 
theaters, department stores, public buildings and in all places where 
the switches may be nannel by persons ignorant of the changes of 
contact with current-carrying parts. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Catalog No. 264. 8% x10%in. 54 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion with diagrams of various types of motors, generators, gen- 
erating sets, propeller fans, air heaters, and apparatus for special 
application. 


ELEVATORS 

Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Otis Elevator Company, llth Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6x9in. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, etc. 

Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. Il- 


Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
and bundled goods in factories, ware- 


information on 


chandise, boxed, 
houses, terminal buildings, etc. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 
earless traction elevators for all types of buildings. 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 44% x 8% in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afeo Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 24% in. Illustrated. A series 
of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 
The J. W. Fiske Iron Works, 78 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Fences. Booklet. 8x10in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Devoted to wrought 
iron railings, entrance gates and wire fencing 


Garden Furniture. Booklet. 7 x 10 in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates ornamental iron settees, chairs, etc. 
Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
Page American Ingot Iron Fence. Booklet $x6%in. 76 pp. T!us- 


trated. Complete information, with diagrams, sizes, etc., for those 
interested in rust-resisting iron fence made of ARMCO iron 

Page Ornamental Fence for Lawn and Garden Booklet 6x 91n 
12 pp Illustrated. Description, with photographs and diagrams 
of lawn fence and gates. Complete instructions for ordering fence. 

The Stewart Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Book of Designs ‘“*B.””. 9x 12 in. SOpp. Illustrated Book of de- 
signs illustrated from photographs of ornamental iron fence and 
entrance gates erected by us Valuable to architects 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Covxest Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert 
‘Improved” and “Old Style’’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers. Also 
illustrations of Covert brass and wrought iron Fireplace Fittings. 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrorng’s Cork Tile. Booklet 5x7in. 16 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 84 x1lin. 54 pp. Color 
plates 4 technical treatise on linoleum, including table of gauges 
and weights and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Decorative Floors. Booklet 114% x15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1922. Catalog. 34%x6 in. 
168 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line 


Quality Sample Book. Three books. 3'4x5% in. Showing all 
gauges and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Carter ——_— Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo 


Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 34% x 6% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; aleo various methods of installation. 

Specification Sheet. 84 x ll in. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects 
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FLOORING — Continued 


Congoleum Company, Inc. (Linoleum Dept.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Specifications for Laying Linoleum and Cork Carpet, according 
to the Congoleum Company's new method compiled after years of 
careful research." 
Linoleum Service Sheet. Gives complete printed specifications as well 
as detail drawings showing application in specific cases such as 
thresholds, staircases, under radiators, etc. 


Installation and Care of Battleship Linoleum. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Instructions as to the uses of Battleship 
Linoleum, its laying and care. 

Pocket Pattern Book. Descriptive Booklet. 34% x 84% in. 64 pp. 


Illustrated. Shows color reproductions of every grade and color of 
Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum, Inlaid Linoleum, Cork Carpet and 
also all patterns of the Gold-Seal Line. 

The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 6% x 9% in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 844 x1llin. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 


Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 844 x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. . - 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 84 x 1lin. Descrip- 


tion and Specifications. 
The Nairn Linoleum Company, 179 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 

Linoleum. Booklet. 5 x 8'% in. 68 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Reproductions in color of Inlaid, Printed, Plain and Battleship 
Linoleum; also Cork Carpets and Felt Base Floor Coverings. 

Cb Snag, Sean Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
Shicago, Lil. 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 6% x9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. 34% x 6% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Making Concrete Wear Like Iron. Booklet. 4pp. 8'4x1lin. Illus- 
trated. Describes Hard-n-tyte and its application to concrete floors. 
Casehardening Concrete. Folder. 334 x 84 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes treatment of concrete surfaces with Hard-n-tyte so that they 
become literally ‘‘casehardened.” 
The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 
Concrete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith chemical floor hardener 
to concrete construction. 


4 pp. Gives 


Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 11 pp. Illustrated. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be specified. 
Lapidolith Specifications. Circular. 8% x 10% in. 2 pp. 
FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Agatex and Its Performances. Booklet. 844x111 in. 16 pp. De- 


scribes use of Agatex Liquid Chemical for hardening cement floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (METALLIC) 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Floor Hardener. Pamphlet. 734 x5'% in. 18 pp. 
FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 
Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp 


712 


5 x 7% in. 


Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. 


Kensington Mfg. Company, 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all the 
period styles furnished promptly in response to a specific inquiry. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Book No. 13. 6x9 in. 194 pp. Illustrated. Full description of 
Kewaunee Vocational Equipment for domestic science, dem onstra- 
tion dining rooms, fitting rooms, drafting rooms, manual training and 
aes kindergarten and hospital equipment and dietetic 
tables. 

Book No. 14. 6x9 in. 226 pp. Illustrated. Shows Laboratory 
furniture for chemistry, physics, biology, zoology, electrical and 
physiography laboratories, medical college, hospital laboratory 
equipment, industrial and commercial laboratory equipment. En- 
gineering service gratis. 

Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc., 14-16 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

A Guide to Duyine Quality Furniture, Beds and Bedding. Booklet. 
4x6in. Illustrated. Describes the manufacture of good furniture 
as compared with the ordinary kind 

Elgin A. Simonds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Furnishing the Home. 24 pp. 6x9 in. Illustrated. 

modern interior decoration. 


A treatise on 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x84in. 32 pp. 
Covers the complete line. 


Illustrated. 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
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—a symbol of quality control 


THE TRADEMARK of the American Brass 
Company identifies copper and brass products 
in which the highest skill in manufacture is 
combined with the accumulated knowledge and 
experience of more than a century. 


The largest manufacturers of copper and 
brass products in the world, our plants are 
located with definite regard to the convenience 
of the consumer, making possible a service as 
prompt as it is dependable. 


A single organization is responsible for the 
whole process of mining, smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring the utmost in quality at 
every stage of production from mine to consumer. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia,Conn. Torrington, Conn, Waterbury,Conn Buffalo.N-Y. Kenosha, Wis. 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES 


New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 





ea 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 68 








HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x9 in. % pp. Illus- 
trated. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 p. Ilus- 
trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 6% x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows all of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills 

Eight Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 
5 x 6% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Illustrations and floor plans of 
eight typical garages that have been correctly equipped with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 

Ball Bearing Butts. Bookiet. BS. 5 x 7% in. 32 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Concise description of various butte manufactured. 

Stanley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. Booklet. B-50. 
6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

“Saving Lives.” Booklet. 34 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Catalog No. 52. 8'4x1lin. 84pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 114 x8 in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic, auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illustrates ther- 
mostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Coatecliens. Booklet. 
6%x3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats and controllers. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 444 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 44 x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 44%4x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 

Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ili. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


ete. 

Catalog No. 73. 6x9in. 35 pp. LUlustrated. Describes Kewanee 

steel power boilers with complete specifications. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatie control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used 

Pegs Beles Pee The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
ork, N. Y 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 444 x 8 in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers: also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass. 

Genera! Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x7in. 90 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 

Engineer's Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125 PP: Lilustrated. 

Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
9% x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price liste, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of our manufacture. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Catalog No. 230. 8%x10%in. 132 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion and data tables of various types of heaters, also of steam traps. 

Bulletin No. 227. 8% x 1011/16in. 28 pp. Blue prints of heating 
and ventilating layouts in public buildings, factories, etc. 

Catalog No. 1015. Book on Heating and Ventilating, complete with 
installations and diagrams. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 4% x 7% in. 255 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains important tech nical information of special interest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


% 
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HOISTS 
Gillis & Gone, 544 West Broadway, New York 

Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. I[!lus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
ew through the use of G & G Telescopic and Non-telescopic 

oiste. 

Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoista. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated 
peaeeining the use of Bishopric stucco bace and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 
Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Onio 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 6x9in. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Bulletin, 84% x ll in. Details and specifications for insulating roofs to 
prevent condensation. 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 54 x 6% in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool as insula- 
tion against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and section draw- 
ings for use as a fireproofing. Rule for estimate and cost. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Wm. M. Crane Company, 16-20 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

VULCAN Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes complete line, including VULCAN SMOOTH- 
TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in the home. 

VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. 
Booklet. 5x 8in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy-duty 
cooking requirements, with information of value to architects in 
planning kitchens. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, III. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 Pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expand Metal! Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 


LUMBER 
Morgan Millwork Organization, Chicago, III. 

Building With Assurance. Book. 844 x 11 in. 408 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable to architects for the Standardized Mill Work illustrated 
and described. 

Price Supplement. Catalog. 4x8in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Prices all 
illustrations in ‘Building With Assurance’ and is valuable in con- 
nection with it or by itself. 


MAIL CHUTES 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x94%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


MANTELS 
Arnold & North, Inc., 124 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Booklet. 5x 6in. Contains photographic reproductions of a variety 
of old English and Colonial mantelpieces with complete information 
as to sizes and prices. 

Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mantels and Fireplace Equipment. Booklet. 8'4x1lin. Illustrated. 
Separate sheet plates showing mantels installed and furnished, also 
andirons and grates grouped with suitable pieces, also lanterns, 
weather-vanes and hand-wrought hardware. All sizes and descrip- 
tions given on each plate. 


MARBLE 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York office, 1328 
Broadway. 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 3%4x6in. Gives analysis, 
physical qualities, comparison of absorption with granites, opinions 
of authorities, etc. 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 3%4x6in. & pp. Classified list of build- 
ings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Loose leaf leather binder, 8 x 10 inches, containing 50 reproductions in 
color of imported and domestic marbles and stone for interior and 
exterior uses 

Bulletins, 934 x 12% in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles oan stone have been used. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect's design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 24% x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 84% x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 

Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, etc. 

Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 844 x 1lin. 16 pp. 
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Industry’s First Line of Defence! 


AGE-PROTECTION Fence is ‘“‘Indus- 
try’s First Line of Defence.” It will 
protect the plant from the losses due to 
trespassing, such as property damage, theft 
and accident liability. It eliminates the 
temptation to remove tools and material 
by controlling the movement of employees 
and all other traffic. 


Page-Protection Fence is not only formi- 
dable and unclimbable, but possesses all the 
strength and the extreme durability of the 


famous Page woven wire field fence, which 
was originated by us nearly forty years ago. 


Near every industrial center (as shown on 
the map) you will find Page distributors— 
responsible representatives of the great Page 
organization and of the community in which 
they serve. They carry stocks of Page- 
Protection Fence, maintain erection crews 
and are able to render you efficient and eco- 
nomic service. 


Page-Protection Fence is also made of rust 
wYee resisting Armco Ingot Iron (99.84% pure). 


Page Steel and Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
RODS—Armco Ingot Iron and Special Analysis Steels. 
WIRE—Plain and Galvanized—Spring, Rope, Telephone, Telegraph, Strand, Bond. 
NCE—Woven—Right-of-way, Farm, Industrial, Factory Partitions, Gates, Window 


FENC 
Guards, Machine Guards. 





Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District Sales Offices: Chicago 


PAGE protection FENCE 





New York 


Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 70 





METALS — Continued 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seven Centuries of Brass Making. Booklet. 10!4 x 8 in. 78 pp. 
Illustrated in color. A brief history of the ancient art of Brass 
Making and its early (and even recent) method of production 
contrasted with that of the Electric Furnace Process—a twentieth 
century achievement of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Tested High-Speed Brass Rod. Booklet. 1044 xS8in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Short treatise on the manufacture of Brass Rod for use in 
Screw Machines, with particular reference to improvements origi- 
nated by the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Handbook for Architects, Engineers & Superintendents. Book. 
74x4in. 100pp. Lllustrated. Descriptive catalog of the products 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company, prepared especially for archi- 
tects, engineers and superintendents, fully illustrated, and contain- 
ing much valuable information. 

Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Descriptive Price List. 5x 7in. A leather-covered loose-leaf book list- 
ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles 
and channels, tapered tubes and hose pipes; molding, door-rail; 
ae bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets and 

urs. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 344x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 16 pp. Illus- 


tra . 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
64% x8% in. 32 pp. LIllustratedincolor. A treatise on finishing 
hard and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also natural 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 54% x 10% in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6%x3%in. 16pp. Illustrated. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 

Came Lead. Booklet. 8% x6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. 

Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6x 3% in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 

The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ripolin Specification Book. 8x10 in. 12 pp. Complete specifi- 
cations and general instructions for the application of Ripolin, the 
original Holland enamel paint. Also directions for proper finishing 
of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Ruberoid 
Company’s various paint preparations. 

Smith Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 
N 


Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 7% in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, etc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 84% x 10% in. 4 pp. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Architects’ Specification Handbook. 8%xl1lin. 34 pp. Comp -te 
specifications covering Waterproofings, Duampproofings, Oilprovf- 
ings, Technical Finishes, Steel Paints and Varnishes. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 84x11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 8% x 11% in’ 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions. 


PARTITIONS, WIRE 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
Faas Standard Panel Partition. Booklet. 844 x llin. 6 pp. Illus- 
trated. Uses and advantages of Wire Partition, with Page Standard 
Panel Specifications. Valuable to architects 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists Ccevoted 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog’*A.” 4x64 in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 
National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages 
of National Pipe. Catalog. 84 x ll in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
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PIPE — Continued 


Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Service. 
Bulletin No. 1. 8% x ll in. 32 pp. Illustrated. History of the 
Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—description of 
each process of manufacture of both buttweld and lapweld pipe 
Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5x7in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Complete 
tables showing dimensions, tests and list prices on each of the 552 
different kinds of Reading Tubular goods. Two simple tests for dis- 
tinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer life of 
Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 514 x74 in. 24 pp. Illustrated in two 
colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost and the 
Poona cost of plumbing and heating systems in several kinds of 
1omes. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 

White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 

The Onliwon Cabinet and Paper. Booklet. 57%x3% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Contains descriptions, illustrations and specifications 
of cabinets for serving Onliwon toilet paper and Onliwon paper towels. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Plumbing Supplies. Booklet. 104% x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated 
Describes a few of the different plumbing supplies manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Grunswtels-Salte-Coltendes Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x64 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x6 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Catalog ‘‘M.” 944 x 12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 

_ of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ante. 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
= Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 
43 pp. Illustrated 

Eljer Company, 15 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

The Standardized Sixteen. Booklet. 334 x64 in. 32 pp. Illustrated 
Describes fully the complete Eljer line of standardized plun.bing 
equipment, with diagrams, weights, measurements and copious 
illustrations. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler of Kohler. 544 x 8 in. 48 pp. Illustrated catalog. Shows 

complete line of plumbing fixtures. 
Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
amen. 5 x 7% in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 
ine. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
Tables of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
hotels, etc. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 444 x 7% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 74% x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 34% x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 
Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Set of Twenty Bulletins. 744 x 10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 
all services. 

Catalog ““K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of smaller size pumps. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Better Buildings. Cataiog. 8%x11lin. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, black, 
painted and galvanized, with directions for application of various 
patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of construction. 
Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel tor Roofing Tin. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. 28 pp Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 
Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. 834 x 11 in. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 
Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 844 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 
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PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 72 





ROOFING — Continued 


Illinois Zinc Company, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pure Rolled Zine. (Corrugated and Plain Sheets.) Booklet. 34x64 
in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zine for 
roofing. Specifications of corrugated zinc sheets. Weights per 
square. Comparative gauge lists. 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 3% x6in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Story of Illinois Zine Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zine roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formeriy the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

nes Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet.6 x9 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trate 

Ruberoid Strip-shingle. Booklet. 344x6% in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 
color. 

a Unit-shingle. Booklet. 3% x 64% in. Illustrated in 
color. 

N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 64% x9 in. 80 pp 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


SAFETY TREADS 


Universal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass 
The Universal Safety Metal Tread. Booklet. 8'% x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes Safety Treads, with lead inserts in steel base, 
suitable for use on iron, wood or concrete stairs. Also the flat type, 
with ‘“‘Alundum”’ surface, as well as special ladder treads for ships, 

power-house and engine-room open string stairways. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Specification Sheets. 7% x 104% in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specificatione covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


ens the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


STEEL DRESSERS 


Janes & Kirtland, 133-135 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

The White House Line. Booklet. 734 x54 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates in detail WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers 
and some of the separate units. Also contains typical layout and 
list of some of our clients. 

Photographs. 5'4x3' in. Views of actual installations in private 
residences, schools, etc., sent on request. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 33% x 88 in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 

Sosiioee Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume 3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 844 x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for al! building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library.6 x 9 in.36 pp. Illuctrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 

hysical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8% x 11 in 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted bv The Architectural Review. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 5()5 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Loose leaf leather binder, 8 x 10 inches, containing 50 reproductions in 
color of imported and domestic marbles and stone for interior and 
exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 


which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 


STORE FRONTS 


Brasco Manufacturing Company, 5025 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Brasco Catalog No. 26. 84x11 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Catalog 
illustrating and describing members of the Drease and Brasco-Hester 
Construction. Includes copper-covered Brasco moulding and the 
Hester all metal moulding. The wood core of the Brasco has been 
creosoted and will last as long as the building. 

Full-Size Details Brasco Copper Store Front Construction. 8% x 11 
in. Complete in every particular. Show practical installation of 
the construction. 

Full-Size Details Brasco-Hester Copper Store Front Construction. 
8% xl1lin. This type is all metal or hollow. Has a dust regulator 
at the base of the plate which does not stick. 

Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. ““K.” 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 94 x64 in. 64 pp 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 
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STORE FRONTS—Continued 


Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Architects’ Catalog. 8% x 11% in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Caderacivane’ Laboratories. 
oo a proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 
port. 
Catalog B.J.8 6x9Q9in. 68 pp. Illustrated. Key to Getting the 
People In. 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
on the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, II]. 

Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 

Muller, Franklyn R. Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 

United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company, 1738 Elmwood Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catalog No. 610. Booklet. 814 x 10 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. In- 
terior telephones for home, office, factory, hotel and apartment- 
house use. 


TERRA COTTA 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Questions Answered. Booklet, 74 x 5% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
A synopsis of questions most frequently asked by architects in rela- 
tion to terra cotta, with brief but complete answers ; contains many 
illustrations 

National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 10% x 16 in. 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 

“The School.” 104% x 13% in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. Types 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume I, 
brochure series. 

“Better Banks.”” 1014 x 131% in. Illustrated. Banks of various sizes, 
with short descriptive articles 

“Terra Cotta Defined.” 1014 x 1314 in. Complete description of 
Terra Cotta and its uses. 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill ; 

Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 

way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bring the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 84% x ll in. 16 pp 
Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. 
Swimming Pools. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Alundum Safety Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Description of material and its installation. 
Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in’ 18 pv. Illustrated. 
Describes its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- 
numerable purposes. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Holiow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 8% x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 

National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 8%4x1lin. 32pp._ Illus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 

Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 844 x ll in. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. 

Natco on the Farm. 844 x 1l in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 

Fireproof Buildings of Nateo Hollow Tile. Booklet 844 x 11 in 
16 pp Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VALVES 


Crane Co., 836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 64% in. 775 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 44 x 744 in 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 73 


VALVES Continued 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 414 x 7% in. 
16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves for 
steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler connections. 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 444 x74 in. 16 pp 
Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle Check and 
Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and Iron Body 
Valves used for larger plumbing installations 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt 
Venetian Blinds Booklet. 4! 9 x 7'9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated De- 
scribes the ‘Burlington’ Venetian blinds, method of operation, 
advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of light in the 
room 


VENTILATION 


Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Catalog No. 52. 84x I1lin. 84 pp. Llustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tab les 
and dimensions included. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Vept. P, Troy, N. Y. 
Globe Ventilator’s Catalog 6 xrQ9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


WALL BOARDS 


Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 6x Qin. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Lil. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses, 


WATERPROOFING 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Impervite. Circular. 84 x 1llin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
waterproofing compound for concrete, atuceo, cement, mortar, etc. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 634 x9 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich 
Science and Practice of Integral Waterproofing. 4x9 in. 33 pp. 
Illustrated. Discusses why concrete requires waterproofing and 
properties an integral waterproofing must possess. Full specifica- 
tions for waterproofing mass concrete, cement stucco and cement 
plaster coat. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet 8% x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


WINDOW HARDWARE 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
American Sash Chain. Booklet. 344 x6in. Spp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Sash Chain and Sash Fixtures 


The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 8'4x10% in. 16 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 
bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. 

Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects 
and builders. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 341x64%in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. 


Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Booklet. 6% x9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Crittall Sesement Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 
Mich 
Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56 pp. Illustrated. 


Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Building, Chicago, III. 
Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 844 x 1lin. Loose-leaf. 
Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. 
F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15 x 22 in. Working details for mill-work 
and installation. 
Hoffman Casements Catalogue. 7x84 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 


Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
atalog. 124% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 
International Casement Company, Jamestown, N. Y 
International Casements in Banks and Public Buildings. Booklet 
8'gx1l in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Contains photographs and meas- 
ured drawings of actual installations of International Casements 
furnished in banks and public buildings, together with details of 
window sections and photographs of hardware 


WIRE 


Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
American Ingot Iron Wire, Electrical and Mechanical Booklet 
4x 6% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Presents in convenient form data 
and tables pertaining to the properties of American Ingot Iron Wire 
Listed in parallel columns for ready comparison with other com- 
me rcial wire 


WOOD — See Lumber 
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Plates of 
Col nial Architecture 


Measured Drawings and Photographic 
Illustrations 


Contained in three paper bound 
books published in recent years 
from specially made photographs 
and drawings. They were origi- 
nally sold at $1.00 each, but a lim- 
ited number now available are 
priced at 50 cents each. They 
are of practical value to anyone 
interested in Colonial work. The 
subjects are as follows: 


Qi QVVBWNNY 


Interiors of Old Houses in 
Salem and Vicinity 


Contains twenty-five full-page photographic 
illustrations of details selected from the finest 
old houses of this district, showing many of 
the exquisite mantels, stairways, etc., designed 
by Samuel Mclntyre that are so justly famous. 


Old Colonial Brick Houses of 
New England 


Twelve typical New England houses are shown 
in full-page photographic illustrations and 
measured drawings of the front elevations. 
The exquisite proportion and fenestration are G 
easily made available through these plates. 


Twelve Old Houses West of 
Chesapeake Bay 


This book shows a selection of the best smaller G 
houses along the Virginia rivers. Particularly 
valuable in illustrating the picturesque dor- 
mers, roof lines and chimneys character'stic 
of this region. Illustrations ar? ..easured 
drawings. 


MOH 


Bound in paper covers, printed on one side of the sheet 
only, size 8 x 1042 inches. Sent postpaid to any address 
in the United States upon receipt of price. 50 cents per 
copy. 


Y 


Rogers and Manson Company 
Architectural Publishers 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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FREE -- This 
Beautiful 


Porttolio 
of 
Wood Panels 
for 
Architects 








Johnson's Artistic Wood Finishes. It is handy for architects to show their cli- 

ents when selecting woods and finishes. Every portfolio costs $2.00, so we can- 
not afford to send them out generally, but we are glad to furnish them gratis to inter- 
ested architects. Write for one for your files. 


JOHNSON'S WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is an oil dye for artistically coloring wood. It is very easy to 
apply—goes on evenly and quickly, without a lap or streak—penetrates deeply—brings 
out the beauty of the grain without raising it—dries in four hours—and does not rub 
off or smudge. Any brush hand can apply it with satisfactory results. With Johnson’s 
Wood Dye inexpensive soft woods can be finished so they are as beautiful and ar- 


tistic as hardwood. 


"| ee portfolio shows on various woods the many beautiful effects obtainable with 


Our illustrated book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,” 
contains practical information concerning wood finishing. It tells just what materials 
to use and how to apply them. Contains accurate specifications for finishing woods with 
Johnson's Artistic Wood Finishes—includes color cards and gives covering capacities. 


| It will be sent FREE to architects. Request it when writing for your portfolio of wood 
panels. 


See pages 1260-1261 Sweet's for Architect's Speci- 
fications on Johnson's Artistic Wood Finishes. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
| Racine Dept. AF-6 Wisconsin 
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Apartment House, No. 25 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Rouse & Goldstone, Architects, N. Y. 


Sound-Proof Partitions 


Only 3 Inches Thick 


New York, March 1, 1921 


SamvueL Casor, Ine. 
1133 Broadway Re: Ni 
New York City 
Dear our: 
We are pleased to acknowledge that the results obtained in 
the Apartment Building at the above address 
your Insulating Quilt for sound d 


». 25 Fifth Ave. 


from the use of 
leadening have been highly 
Satisfactory. 

Your 2-ply Quilt was hung in the center « 


»f double partitions 
between adyomnin 


g apartments, which construction has min- 

imized the transmission of sounds from one apartment to 
nother in a very satisfactory manner. 

Our experienc: th your material in this building impels 

; : ] | ] 


] 


itatingly use it 1n our future work 


Very truly yours, 
HARBY, ABRONS & MELIUS, Inc. 


Signed) Isaac Harpy, President. 


This complete demonstration of the effi- 
ciency and economy of 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is being duplicated in dozens of other 
apartment houses. (Names on request. ) 
Saves Floor Space 
Reduces Weight 
Lowers Costs 


iif information 


d for 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. ™*22‘s<turs BOSTON, MASS. 
342 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
525 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 331 E. Fourth St., LOS ANGELES 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Old Virginia White, Stucco and Brick Stains, 
Damp-proofing, Conservo Wood Preservative, etc 
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FRENCH’S 
PEERLESS 
MORTAR 
COLORS 


Get our latest prices on 
Peerless Mortar Colors 
before 


Samuel H. French 
& Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1844 


placing order. 


Incorporated 1920 





a7 quality of Ripolin Enamel Paint has 
won recognition all over Europe and 
America. It first commanded favor in many 
residences; then in our finest hospitals, hotels 
and clubs. During the more recent years, how- 
ever, it has been used wherever a really fine, 
yet economical enamel result has been desired. 


Specification data on request. 


THE RIPOLIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Every Package 
Sealed 


IP OLIN 


June, 1922 
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THE NEW HOTEL STATLER, Buffah, N. Y. 


Geo. B. Post & Sons, New York City, Architects 


Sherwin-Williams W HEN you specify Sherwin-W illiams Metalastic, you are spec- 
: ifying more than paint—you are specifying metal protection. 
Metal Protective 


It is not only the standard specification of leading architectural 


: oes and engineering offices but is regularly purchased by an impres- 
Paints specified aye ee ere ee gy 
sively long list of railroads for use in their Maintenance of Way 
and used for both Departments. Colors are black, brown, green and gray. 
shop and fie ld Write us for further details or see our specifications in Sweet's. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 


Tue SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., 801 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O} 


1¢ 
4y nlo 


SHERWIN® WILLIAMS 
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The Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X combine inter- 
communication, codecall system, 
conference wire, emergency 
alarms, watchman’s calls and 
other related services. 

The P-A-X augments and com- 
pletes but does not supplant nor 
connect with local and long dis- 
tance telephone service. 





Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street 

PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 
Building 

BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey 
Building 

ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile 
Building 

PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton 
Building 

CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga 
Building 

CINCINNATI, 1913 Union 
Central Building 

COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris 
Building 

DETROIT, '525 Ford Building 

KANSAS CITY, 1001 New York 
Life Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Market 
Street 


LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fer- 
nando Building 


In Canada—Address 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Abroad — Address 


International Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2, 
England 


In Australia—Address 


Automatic Telephones, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., 207 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, Australia 


THE 
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Automatic Ele 


The P-A-X Is Not Merely 


a Telephone 


HEN you specify P-A-X equipment for 

your clients’ needs, you are not recom- 
mending a “‘toy’’ system. The equipment you 
place at his disposal is exactly the same as that 
now being used in an increasingly large number 
of city exchanges all over the world. Long 
distance calls across continents pass through 
the same type of transmitter and receiver and 
are automatically switched by equipment con- 
sisting of simply a larger group of units iden- 
tical to those serving your client. 


But P-A-X equipment is decidedly more than a 
telephone system. When tuned to your client’s 
business, it renders a variety of Automatic 
Electric services of which telephony is only 
one. Code call, conference wire, watchman’s 
checking and other associated services co- 
ordinate towards efficiency of a nature such 
as you will be proud of having initiated. 


Get in touch with our nearest office for further 
particulars. You'll find a group of men eager 
to co-operate with you. 


Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE-—IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





June, 1922 


THE 
PRIVATE 
_ = AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 





June, 1922 
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Permanent Stucco 
“with Atlas White 


TUCCO is popular—as a finish for new 
structures—as a method of improving old 
ones. The inevitable result has been a big 

crop of just-as-good’s, each claiming a special 
advantage. 


But the fact remains that for permanent satis- 
faction there is just one stucco—Portland Cement 
) stucco. It is as permanent as concrete because 
4 it is concrete. And with it are obtainable, 
through trowelling or floating in an unusual 
a manner textures possible with no other material. 
These textures are permanent in themselves 
no pebble dash is needed for protection. 


Atlas White Portland Cement, properly used, 
makes good stucco, makes beautiful stucco, 
makes permanent stucco. If you haven’t our 
book—**The Stucco House,” ask for a copy. 


This photograph of a strip 36 inches high 
from an actual wall shows a finish placed 
with a sweep of the trowel, using more press- 
ure onone end than the other. The direction 


of the motion is varied from time to lime. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO 
Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Dayton De ‘ Moines 
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AND 


280 MADISON AVENUE 





SE ee 
WOOL OF THE WORLD 
FIREPROOFING 


DEADENING OF SOUND AND 
INSULATION OF HEAT 


RESIDENCES 
COLD STORAGE, ETC. Our distinctive designs harmonize with the lines of the buil1- 
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=SIMCORE= =SIMCORE= 


Rubber Covered Wires and Cables 


National Electrical Code Standard 


—4 
—, 


NLDA 


’ 





Complete detail specifications for your files upon request. 


Ask for Simcore Specifications No. 2053. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABIE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 9 
15 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 
612 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO _ 





for 


COLD IN 


ing, whether it be a town house, suburban home, country 
estate, bungalow or other property. Architects’ designs care- 


Mod = C fully executed in strict accordance with their specifications. 
Moderate in Cost ; Book of Designs “B”’ sent upon request ; 
Easily Applied We also manufacture grilles, balconies, partition railings, folding 


gates and such miscellaneous iron and wire work. 


United States Mineral Wool Co. a AT Ieee oe (Sn 


NEW YORK CITY - CINCINNATI, OHIO. RP a 
se RileC hhc Cia enced tL ues 





TLIGrF ARCHITEC TIIRAT RFRORIITM 


Rasen 10°99 
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not a single drop of water can 
penetrate it. It is absolutely im- 
pervious to moisture of any kind 
all the way from the exterior sur- 
face back to the key. That is 
why Elastica buildings are never 
disfigured by water blemishes and 
stains. Both first coat and finish 
coat are permanently waterproofed. 
For that reason, when Elastica is 
used, wood backgrounds will not 
expand, contract or buckle. Metal 
lath will not rust or stain. Alkali 
or saltpeter from brick or tile 
cannot effloresce or stain through 
Elastica. 


cy 


. 


el seeeeneenenedeetiee seen eee ee seed 


; Neither windstrains nor ordinary 
mruyileel structure settlings can cause this 
material to crack. Granulated 

cork in its composition insures a 


permanently unbroken surface. 
MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


Elastica is the only magnesite 


it in this manner or in any other way. 


Then apply the same test to other stuccoes. the re a _ ” sack, 
Satisfy yourself that Elastica alone is insuring absolute security in re- 
water proofed. sults obtained. 


Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. American Materials Co. 


Conway Building, Chicago 101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Art Stucco Materials Co. North West Materials Co. 
12854 Oakland Avenue, Detroit St. Paul, Minn. 
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Light and Power 
Swit hboards 
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JY COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
A MANUFACTURING COMPANY BUILDING 
. Hartford, Conn 


ee 
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Leadership 


The Frank Adam Electric Company have 
gained the leadership of their field by believing 
that the successful installation and service of 
their products is as necessary as the sale of 
them; by developing and severely testing new 
ideas; by treating all suggestions from custom- 
ers thoughtfully; by analyzing the years of 
past experience for the good of the future; by 
supplying goods that have lowest-cost in- 
stalled rather than low selling cost; and finally, 
by always looking at every problem from the 
consumer's viewpoint 
You cannot expect to find more, in either ma- 
terials or service, anywhere. 
An Engineering Department is at your com- 
mand at all times. Literature on various 
products gladly supplied have you re- 
ceived your copy of the new ‘‘T-P"’ Bulletin? 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS 










INDUSTRY PROTECTED FROM 
FIRE AND BREAKAGE BY 


WIRE GLASS 


WITH THE MAXIMUM OF 
ILLUMINATION 








































MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
St. Louis Chicago 













Detroit Dallas District Offices Chicago San Francisco 
Minneapolis Kansas Cit New Orleans Los Angeles 
New York Cincinnat Seattle _ 


s+ Ts328 ADI IRM tah AS | eee cee : 
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HE smooth working properties 

of Tiger Finish mean even wall 
surfaces, perfect corners and angles. 

See Sweet’s for full particulars about 


| using Tiger Finish —the lime which 
“Spreads like warm butter.”’ 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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SHE window glass 

throughout the 
new and beautiful Hotel 
Sovereign is the product 





ot the American Window 


Glass Co. |) | Fee moe ees ee a Ay 
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In evenness and freedom 





from imperfections in |! 
1 | The Sovereign Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. 
Architect, Walter K. Ahlschlager, 
Glazed by Sharp, Partridge & Co. 


double or single strength, q 
its uniform high quality 
and dependability have 

long since commended it Al 
to architects throughout | ,/) 
the country. | 


= | 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO 


General Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Branches in leading cities as listed in Sweets 


an ti (rn eas a ee 
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It Will Pay You to Know This Test 
For Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


ometime you will want to check up on your own specifications. You 
will want to know how to distinguish Reading Genuine Wrought Tron 
Pipe. 
Your best safeguard is a written guarantee from your contractor that READ 
ING Pipe will be used exclusively, for Reading Iron Company manufactures 
ae Ne 
pipe from the highest grade of guaranteed genuine wrought iron only. 
Look for “Reading” which is rolled on every length of pipe. If, however, thes 
rollmarks are cut off, the following simple test is recommended: 


Kile a bright, smooth surface on the piece of pipe to be inspected. If the bright 
surface shows fine hair lines running parallel to the length of the pipe it is 
wrought iron. If, on the other hand, the surface does not show these lines the 
material is steel. 

The siliceous slag content makes Reading Genuine Wrought Tron Pipe highly 
resistant to corrosion, and causes it to last two to three times longer than the 
SEND FOR THIS best steel pipe. A remarkably low ultimate cost is inevitable. That's why 

BOOKLET today “‘Reading”’ is installed in high class buildings throughout the country. 





It contains instructive cone "1° ‘ ” ‘ 7 ; : 
information on pipe A booklet The l ltimate Cost contains many interesting facts on pipe in 


stalintion methods stallation. 
Also meeeeaes on e o > 

Read zy ¢ , Natls, 

Kate unse Reading [ron Company, Reading, Penna. 


squeaking floors 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


World's largest makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


EADING 


| WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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ENCLOSED BY AN 
= AFCO BARRIER OF STEEL 






























No.2 —-It stops theft, both from sources outside and inside the 
plant 


From the outside, because the thief can’t get in: 


From the inside, because you control the exit from your plant. 


It makes the storage of material in And this security against theft and pilfer ts 
obtained at an astonishingly small cost 
compared with losses which many unen- 
closed plants sustain in the course of the 


the yard sate—right up to the fence 
line. 

pee! ot vear. 

This is vividly portrayed by the - 

The sturdy design of Atco Fences and Gates, 
their materials and the manner of their erec 
tion, were considered sufficiently appealing 


illustration of the plant of the John 
Simmons Co., Long Island City, 





N. ¥. to make them the choice tn this case. 
x A To provide storage Space, We will be glad to have our local Fence Engineer consult and 
4 reduce fire hazard . . 
NY , advise with you. Ask us to send you a copy of our Factory 
. oa prevent theft, Fence Catalog No. 21F. 
i’ yd control traffic and 
eliminate trouble, : ° 
<x protective fence isan &Merican Fence Construction Company 
eS essential part of the 130 West 34th Street ‘ ‘ ‘ New York 
&> 4 j plant. 
yi WS 
“ 
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The walls of the Missouri Pacific R. R. Station 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, are laid up in Carney 
—‘* The Bond that Guarantees the Wall."’ 


Architect; E.M. Tucker, M. P. R.R., St. Louis. 
Contractor: Jas. Stewart & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


* 
7 
i 
; 
j 
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F CARNEY binds the brick it 

guarantees your wall. Its use is a 

surety that your wall will be 
exactly as you planned it. Carney 
mortar guarantees supreme strength 
and durability. 


The slower set of Carney gives mortar 
a greater adhesive power, which, in 
turn, produces a stronger union. The 
mortar becomes harder than the brick 
it joins—as hard even as the hardest 
shale brick. In tearing down a Carney 
laid wall you drill brick because you 
can’t crack the mortar. Carney is your 
assurance of permanence. 


Carney guarantees the wall because 
the simple formula—-one part Carney 
—three parts sand—no lime—pre- 
vents mixing mistakes and careless- 
ness. Mistakes and adulteration are 





Carney Cement Company 
Cement Makers Since 1883 


Mankato, Minn. 


District Sales Offices: 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland; Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago; Omaha National Bank Bldg., 
Omaha; Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis; Book Bldg., Detroit; Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis 
Specifications: 1 part Carney, 3 parts sand; no lime 


Carney—the Bond that 
Guarantees the Wall 


























immediately noticed in the working 
properties of the mortar, by the men 
on the wall. 


Carney requires no lime, costs less, 
reduces labor, lays more brick per 
barrel and has no waste. These are 
advantages you cannot afford to over- 
look. 

Carney is the choice of leading archi- 
tects. They are particular to specify 
it for all classes of brick or tile con- 
struction including wall bearing build- 
ings. 


Get Complete Details on Carney 


All of these advantages are explained 
in detail in the book, — ‘‘ The Bond that 
Guarantees the Wall.” Let us send you 
one of these valuable books without 
any obligation on your part. 
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MAKES THE WALL 
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Vibrati 


on ~ a lest 


geen the rumbles and jars of passing 
trafic and constantly transmitting them 


through its airy skeleton of steel and rivets, a build- 


ing demands the utmost of strength and 
endurance in the mortar which maintains 


the solidity of its walls. 


For such mortar, the exceptional 
qualities of BRIXMENT make it the 
choice of many progressive architects. 
Its high calcium silicate content under- 
goes hydration to produce tremendous 
final strength—and a crushing strength 
almost equal to that of the brick itself. 
Its plasticity and smoothness make 
warm friends of the bricklayers. Its oily 
constituent repels water, minimizing the 


danger of freezing in cold weather. 
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And the architect who uses BRIXMENT knows 





Send Today for this 
Free Booklet 


BRIXMENT 


I 


¢ Bary 7! 









that his mortar will be of the proper strength be- 


cause the composition of BRIXMENT is definite 


and constant. Hence there is no uncer- 
tainty as to properly measured ingredi- 
ents, as in the case of old-fashioned lime- 


cement mortars. 


And, finally, it is surprisingly econom- 
ical. No wasteful slaking; easily and ef- 
ficiently spread because smooth and 
plastic; mixed in desired quantity where- 
ever needed and used at once; requires 


less mortar color. 
Specify BRLXMENT and insure the 
satisfaction of contractor and owner. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT Co., INCORPORATED 
SPEED BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY 


,A SOLID UNIT~ 


DORE CORR RN RIE Te ie EE 
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Now Ready for Distribution 
to Architects 


“COPPER ROOFING” 


A Manual of Up-to-Date Practise 

in the Erection of Copper Roofs, 

Copper Flashings, Copper Gutters, 
Copper Leaders, etc. 






ROVIDING for the architect a convenient 

reference to the latest and best practise 
in the application of Copper in the roofing and 
roof - drainage uses of the Everlasting Metal. 
‘‘Copper Roofing”’ fills a long-felt need. 





TABLE OF 
CONTENTS 


Some Facts About Copper 


















Weights of Various Roofing 
Materials as Compared 


Proper methods for the erection of Copper are with Copper 


given. There are a number of full-page illustra- 
tions showing the Copper roof applied to various 
types of buildings. And, wherever it has been 
thought helpful, the text has been illustrated 
with figures. 


Copper Roofs 
Batten or Wood Rib Method 
Standing Seam Method Flat Copper Roof 
Soldering, Backing, Sheathing 
Thickness of Sheets 
Fundamentals in 
Sheet Copper Roof Construction 
Copper Shingles 
Decorative Effects and How to Obtain 
Flashings 


Copper Roof Specifications 
Solder Flux Fastening: 
Precautions Sheathing Wood 
Paper Finish 
Batten Roofing Standing Seam Roof 
Flat Seam Roof 


Other Copper Specifications 
With or Without Copper Roof 
Flashings Reglets Vall 
Gutters Hanging Gutters 
Conductors Tubes and Outlets 
Skylights Cornices 
Copper-covered Walls 


Included are sample specifications covering 
roofing, flashings, valleys, gutters, leaders, sky- 
lights, cornices, etc., and a choice of methods for 
treating the Copper roof to secure an immediate 
coloring. 





We are anxious that every architect, 
engineer and contractor interested 
shall have a copy of ‘“‘ Copper Roofing,” 
and will send a copy promptly on re- 
quest. There is of course no charge. 





COPPER axnv BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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First NATIONAI 


The First National Bank 
Detroit, Michigan 


equipped with 


FRINK 
REFLECTORS 


including 
Continuous Bank Screen Reflectors 


Single and Double Desk Reflectors 
Polaralite Signs 


Our Engineering Department is co-operating 
with the leading architects in laying out and 
designing the lighting of prominent buildings 
throughout the country. We hope we can 
be of service to you. 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


LP FRINK, Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO, ILI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Monadnock Bldg 77 O'Farrell! St Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, MASS CLEVELAND, OHI10 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer St 336 The Arcade 17 Greenwood Bldg. 
Derrorr, MIcn SEATTLE, WASH LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


325 State St 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main St. 





ALBERT KAHN 
BANK ARCHITECT 

















RELIANCE 
FIREPROOF 
PRODUCTS 


Y2 


a Te £8, 


Meee te te 
REET he ey eRe ONC me 
National Surety Building, Washington and Albany Streets, 


New York City. Arthur C. Jackson, architect, George A. Fuller 
Company, building contractors 


The National Surety Building is typical 
of the modern type of business struc- 
tures equipped with Reliance Fireproof 
Products. This notable building has 
Reliance Copper Kalamein Doors 
throughout the first two stories and 
Reliance Bay Windows throughout the 
first story. 


Reliance doors, windows, partitions and trim 
are absolutely fireproof. Their attractiveness 
and permanence add that touch of refinement 
and character always sought for by those ar- 
chitects who seek to combine beauty with 
utility. 


May we furnish estimates covering the work 
you now have in hand? 


Reliance Fireproof Door Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Clause That Cancels 
The Loss of Millions 


There are millions of dollars wasted every year in this country 
through plate glass breakage due to faulty setting. 


This condition has no right to exist. This great waste of money, 
this burden borne by merchant and insurance companies alike— 
and indirectly by everyone—can be prevented by making the follow- 
ing clause a part of all store front specifications: 


Glazing Specification 
All Metal Sash, Corner Bars, Division Bars and Self- 


Adjusting Setting Blocks Used in Store Fronts Must 
Be Listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


A is the point where 
the outer member 
presses against the 
glass, when the del- 
icate watchlike turn- 
ing of the key at C 
brings the glass auto- 
matically into contact 
with the rabbet of gut- 
ter B sliding on the 
anti-friction! Mur- 
name Self-Adjusting 
Setting Block. 


The Sill Covering D 
extends from the inner 
side of the rabbet to 
the lower edge of the 
face, eliminating joints 
—perpendicular screws | 
or nails positively 








protecting the woo 

against deterioration, | 
for leakage is impos- 
sible. 





~~ 
No. 110 Zouri Combination Key-Set Sash and 705 Sill Covering 


Here is the logical answer to the plate glass breakage evil. Give 
it your hearty support. It will materially reduce the total wastage. 


All Zouri Key-Set Sash, Corner Division Bars and Self-Adjusting 
Setting Blocks have been listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 








Factory and General Office 


1630 EAST END AVENUE - : - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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FIREPROOF 
VENEERED 
DOORS 


eAND 


TRIM 


‘ a 
Ss by ‘ 
Sg ae ae 


; Showi 
Magnified “Se 
section be- sheathin 
fore veneer adeneel” 
is applied into core 





YRONO doors and trim are recommended for use 
in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, apartments, 
schools and similar types of buildings for the openings to 
stairways, elevators, pipe shafts, corridor and room patti- 
tions and wherever ornamental, fireproof doors are desired. 


Pyrono doors and trim are furnished in any design de- 
sired and in any cabinet wood. They are installed by 
carpenters just as regular hardwood doors and trim are 
installed. 
A Few Recent Installations 

Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago 

Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City 

Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Hanna Building, Cleveland 

Cunard Building, New York City 

Commodore Hotel, New York City 


Full information with details of construction will be furnishea 
architects upon request 


The Compound and Pyrono Door Co. 


tory and General Offices 


St. Joseph - Michigan 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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a Exterior Lighting Fixtures 


for America’s Archi- 


tectural Triumphs 


The architect who travels is 

sure to notice Smyser-Royer 

exterior lighting fixtures 

adorning impressive public 

buildings, extensive private 

estates and the more artistic 

town and country 

both large and small. For 

this complete line— ranging 

from quaint bracket lanterns to the 

most elaborate lighting effects — carries 

with it the complete assurance of superior 

craftsmanship and time-enduring beauty, Catalog “* H” describes 
and illustrates more than 200 designs. 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 1609 Sansom Street 


he uses 












See our advertisement 
on page 928 of Sweet's 








Brasco for «Appearance 


OUR clients will favor Brasco Copper 
Store Fronts above all others because of 


their sightly appearance. A Brasco 
job is a delight to the eye— permits of the 
utmost in display space—helps them sell 
more goods. All important points—but 
even more so is Brasco permanence. 







Just a reminder to send today for 
Prasco full size portfolio of details. 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO 


5031 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


<_ J 
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K-3—PEELLE Kalamein Paneled Door, 
three solid panels in each half. (Labeled 
y Underwriters’ or Factory Mutual 
ompanies as specified.) 
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We PROPOSE to be modest 
in our advertising, but to tell 
the truth we cannot refrain 
from saying that peELLE Truck- 
able, Counter-balanced Freight 
Elevator Doors have more instal- 
lations to their credit than any 
other doors of their type in the 
world. 


They are the most exactingly 
constructed and the most eff- 
cient, safest doors of their kind. 
At any rate, the truth is never 
egotistical. 


PEELLE 


COUNTERBALANCED - TRUCKABLE 


Freight 
ELEVATOR DOORS 








PEELLE Doors are operated either manually or 
electrically. This and every other feature is 
fully detailed in “Elevator Door Efficiency,” our 


new catalog. May we send you a copy gratis? 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN “ NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia 


Agencies in Twelve Cities in the United States and Canada 
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ALBERT PICK 


208°" 224 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 





So 6 HERE is no institution in the world like 
254 Albert Pick & Company—none that ap- 
proaches it inscope of service. To know its many ways of serving 
you is a necessity, an obligation to your clients and yourself. 





Albert Pick & Company is the largest house in the world 
engaged exclusively in furnishing and equipping Hotels, 
Apartment Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals and Institutions, Restaurants, Kitchens, 
School and Industrial Lunch Rooms, Soda Parlors, Billiard Halls, Bowling 
Alleys and other establishments catering to the general public. 


We specialize in complete equipment for such establishments. 
We co-operate with you to the fullest extent, safeguarding 
your plans with correct equipment and furnishings. Our planning and engi- 
neering service, the most extensive of its kind in America, is at your service. 


Correspondence is invited. You are cordially invited to avail 
yourself of these service facilities without fee or obligation. Our repre- 
sentative will call if desired. 


Literature of particular value to the Architect has been prepared and will be sent upon request. Simply advise us what 
subject you are interested in. 


Equipment for Restaurants, Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms. General Catalog of Furnishings, 
Equipment and Supplies. 
Public Service Kitchens. Soda Fountains and Supplies. 


Hotel, Apartment Hotel and Institution Installations. Billiard and Bowling Equipment. 
Club Room Equipment. 
Door Beds, Kitchenettes and other Space-Saving Fixtures St Fixt 
for Residential Buildings. a 
Bakery Equipment. 


Industrial Lunch Rooms, Clubs and Industrial Housing. Refrigerators. 


School Cafeterias and Domestic Science Equipment. Barber Shop Equipment. 
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“COP MPANY” 


CHICs&Y 
















Our Factory and Warehouse in Chicago, 
containing 13 acres of floor space. Here 
much of our merchandise is manufactured. 
Here also are our warerooms containing 
the products of factories 
other than ours. 











Small illustrations show 
Albert Pick & Company’s 
Woodworking Plant, Chicago; 
Silverware Factory, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Sales and Display Rooms, 
Chicago; and Retail Branch (Burley 
& Company) Chicago. 
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These 
Floors 


of Marbleloid Flooring 
are Fireproof, Coldproof, 
Attractive, Non-Abrasive, 
Non-Slipping, Durable, 
Strong and Economical 


June, 1922 





Office of The American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., showing Marbleloid Floor in Tile Design 


ARBLELOID is a standardized light-weight compo- 
sition flooring which is manufactured and installed by 
our organization, and which is guaranteed without restric- 
tion by us. It is laid plastic, sets in a few hours into a seam- 
less, smooth-surfaced floor, good for a lifetime of service. 


Two million feet are specified annually for Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Public Buildings, Industrial Plants, Banks, 
Hotels, Apartment Houses, Etc. 


Every Marbleloid Floor regardless of its use possesses the qualities of 
handsome appearance, lastability and fire resistance. The floors are not 
all alike, however, in composition. The formulae is varied according to 
kind of usage the floor will receive. There are many Marbleloid Floors 
installed in fine residences and there are many Marbleloid factory Floors 
standing up day after day under the operation of light trucks. The 
materials were mixed at our factory to give 
the desired floor properties. 

Marbleloid will not dust off under abrasion or 
wear, so is particularly suitable where delicate 





machinery is to be used. _ It is resilient and untir- 
ing to the feet. It can be supplied in different 
non-fading colors or color combinations. It 
never needs repairs. It can be laid upon old or 
new wood floors, concrete or steel. It transforms 
an old worn wood floor into a handsome, durable 

osha s itiacen tno Pheaninel and sanitary modern floor. It is an economical 

where its Sanitary Qualities are type of flooring. 

greatly appreciated 











\ Marbleloid Floor gives a plea ing 
appearance to an office 


amen 25 


Te et et 


Marbleloid Floors combine the dura- 
bility and attractiveness required in 
welfare rooms 


Architects are invited to 
write for specifications, 


samples, color card, list 
of complete contracts, 
etc. Also see Sweet’s. 





THE MARBLELOID COMPANY - 1404 Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
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(MARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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' Model E, Electric Hoist in Use at P.S. No. 73, Boro of Brooklyn, New York City. C.B. J. Snyder, Architect 








Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 





proces of economical operation of G&G electric 
ash removal equipment is clearly demonstrated by results 
of test (one of a series) made for usat P. S. No. 73 by engineers 
of the Sprague Electric Works. Raising filled cans and lower- 
ing empty cans under actual working conditions, distance of 
lift being 14 ft. 0 in., current consumption was at the rate of 
231 CANS IN ONE7 cent KILOWATT HOUR. Full details 
upon request. G&G Hoists are rendering satisfactory service 
in 43 of the modern schools in New York City, 35 of which 
are Model E. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 544 West Broadway, New York 






Specifications in SWEET’S. 








Specifications and scale drawings in G&G Catalog 
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FIREPROOF? 


Yes. The construction of : 
the building is backed with 
Hollow Metal Doors. 






ILLUSTRATION OF eee KS COUNTY COURT HOUSE, DANVILLE, IND. 
Clarence Martindale, Architect 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


425 Buffalo Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICI DETROIT OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Building 19 So. LaSalle Street 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 


In building the schools, hospitals and in- of men in Kewaunee, Wisconsin, who have been 
dustrial plants of the country, you are fre- working out similar problems for a lifetime. 
quently confronted with real problems in the The experience we have gained in equipping 
planning of adequate laboratory equipment. thousands of schools, hospitals and industrial 

When you meet a laboratory problem face plants all over America is yours on request, 
to face, please remember that there is a group __ without obligation. 


New York Office Aacnaiegs Cor 141 Lincoln St. 
70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Kewaunee, Wis. 


Branch Office hers ey , Minneapo Kansas City, Houston, Little Rock, Phoenix, Omaha, - ksc Miss., Denver, Baton Rouge, La. 
Ss Albuquerque, Ce »lumbus, Spokane, Oklahoma City, Greens sboro, N.C. Salt Lake C; ity, Toronto, Canada 
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Art Metal Doors 
defy time and hard usage 


RT METAL—pioneer maker of 


steel office equipment —is also a 


pioneer in the production of interior 


hollow metal. 


The illustration of elevator doors in 
McCreery’s is just one ex- 
ample. After eighteen 
vears hard, day-in, day- 
out usage these doors are 
still holding their own in 
operation, appearance and 


Ay 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Interior Equipment 
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MCCREERY AND COMPANY 


cenit 


Jamestown New York Let us cooperate with 
URE ee 








WOOD STREET ATEITTH avenvE \ 
MTTSeURGCH 


April 20th, 1922. 


art Metal Construction Co., 
3522 Oliver Bld'g., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


It is just eighteen years since you installed one hundred pairs of i 
Steel Doors , finished mahogany. Im looking over our records we 
find that they have given us the best of service and have not cost 
@ cant for maintenance, in all this time. They are still in use 


and from their present condition - will be for a good many yoars 
to come, 


Wo will be glad to show them to any prospective customers you 
have. 


Very truly yours, 
McCreery 4 Oo. 
LJK-G. 


Art Metal Elevator Doors 
in McCreery’s Pittsburgh 
Department Store 


service. And Art Metal Architectural 
Hollow Metal service is better today 
than ever before. 


You can save time, reduce costs and 
insure satisfaction to your clients by 
availing yourself of this 
service. 


you on your next door and 
hollow metal installation. 
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Superior and unfailing service 
in this splendid hotel 


T is of vital importance that the plumbing of a hotel be unfail- 
“—& ing in its service. Slow running and rusty water, due to cor- 
roded pipes, is sure to meet with the disfavor of guests. Broken 
and leaky pipes are annoyances which are not easily forgotten. 


In the new addition of the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, trouble 
free and lasting plumbing service is provided by Rome Quality 
Seamless Brass Pipe. Brass Pipe is unaffected by corrosion, and 
consequently does not fall victim to the “‘ills’’ that beset most 
other pipings. Rome Quality assures full flows of clean water at 


all times. Its life is practically without limit; and due to freedom BRASS COPPER BROTIZE 


from repair, it is far more economical. Its first cost is the only Sheets: rolls: rods: anodes; tubes, brazed and 
cost. seamless; strips; extruded shapes; angles and 

a channels; tapered tubes and hose pipes; door rail; 
The specification of Rome Quality will provide your clients with commutator bars and segments; electrical copper 
a service that is unfailing and permanent. bar; and rivets and burs. 


ROME BRASS AND COPPER COMPANY~ROME,NY. 


BRASS ROM E-correr 
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Solves 
Office 
Partition 
Problems 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


The EMPIRE 
EXTENSIBLE —a 
partition that can be 
contracted or expanded to fit 
practically any space 
With this partition in place the requirements 
of a new tenant for re-spacing can be arranged 
with a minimum of dirt and confusion, with no 
lost time or expense in tearing down plaster 
walls or dismantling wood partitions. Just a 
few hours of clean work at a slight cost for 

labor only and the rooms are ready. 
Empire Steel Partitions are flexible and adjustable. 
Adjustment to any ceiling height (see illustration) 


is done at the lower cornice line, below which point 
all material is of standard height. 


Finished in any Baked Enamel 


rs 


Flexible 
Movable 
and 
byte te 9 


Finish, such as Mahogany, 
Circassian Walnut, American 
Walnut, Oak, Olive Green, ¢€te. 


Adjustable- Easily Erected- Low Cost 
- Write for Booklet - 


EMPIRE STEEL PARTITION Co. 


COLLEGE POINT, NY. 
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The accepted principles of concrete construction 
require a form for the wet concrete—that is why 
a protecting shell is used in the forming of Ray- 
mond Concrete Piles. This shell is left in place 
in the ground, forming a permanent protection to 
the setting concrete. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


New York: 140 Cedar Street Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Montreal, Canada: Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd. 


“A Form For Every Pile — A Pile For Every Purpose” 
I Sg 
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A Distinctive Strip-shingle 


For shingling a new roof (or re-shingling an old one), Ruberoid Strip- 
shingles are unrivalled. Here is a shingle manufactured to meet a 
standard of quality rather than price. It affords unusual economy, due 
to its patented form, and in addition gives the home a touch of distinct 
individuality. 

Ruberoid Strip-shingles will not curl. Their unusual thickness, which 
is in the felt and coating, prevents this. Even the under side of these 
shingles is heavily coated, an additional protection which ensures longer 
service. 

Ruberoid Strip-shingles in the colors of red and green make possible 
nine differently designed roofs. You can thus please the individual 
taste of any client. 

The scheme of combining two colors of slate surfacing, Venetian red 
and sage green, and reversing the strips, 1s shown in the two panels at 
the side. The third color—grey—may be used by simply turning the 
shingles over and exposing the heavily coated under side. 

On request, we will gladly send you an attractive folder picturing the 
various designs in color, and describing the Ruberoid Strip-shingle in 


greater detail. The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 
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Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 


HIS hospital, built in 1838, did not have the modern 


electrical conveniences afforded by the use of elec- 
tricity until lately. 


Realizing the necessity of wiring the hospital with a sys- 
tem that can be depended upon, the directors selected 


NATIONAL Metal Molding. For the complete system, 
35,000 feet of NATIONAL Metal Molding was used. 


Specify it in your next remodeling plan. 


National Metal Molding @ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Safely from 
_ Ridge to 
| Ground 


HE roof catches the rain or 

snow, but it is the valleys, 
gutters and leaders that 
carry the rain or melted 
snow to the ground. 








Fs of ne , 


If valleys or gutters leak, 
due to rust or corrosion, 
decorations and _furnish- 
ings are at the mercy of the 
elements, no matter if the roof proper is 
in perfect condition! 


If Valleys and Gutters are 


TARGET-AND-ARROW 
ROOFING TIN 


(Prior to 1905 called Taylor’s ‘Old Style’’ ) 


decorations and furnishings are absolutely safe, for 
TARGET-AND-ARROW is made to /ast, and while its first 
cost is slightly more than ordinary roofing tin it will save 
many, many times the original investment by preventing 
costly damage to the favorite furniture and fittings. 


If you have not received your copy, send for ‘“ THE 
ACHILLES HEELS OF A BUILDING,” a graphic chart 
showing where gutters, valleys, flashings and other vital spots 
occur in the roof of a building and explaining how and why 
‘“‘Target-and-Arrow”’ assures permanent protection to these 
important places. 


N. © G. Taylor Company 
312 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Headquarters for good roofing tin since 1810 


a"s 
Sd 


Look for this Trade ™* Q Mark on every Sheet 
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Comey ge! 


Casper. the Anti- Tonle OxXIN 
for Sheet Metal Rust! 


OPPER—properly proportioned, puts into 
sheet steel a new measure of endurance and 
resistance to rust that cannot be attained with- 
out its help. It makes a new metal of steel. 








Soft and ductile of itself, copper is the martial music that 
adds the grit of fight wherever rust threatens. It is steel’s 
most effective ammunition. Use it for longer wear—and 
greater permanence. 


For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves trough, sheet 
metal and tin work, use Keystone quality Galvanized 
Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates—better for both architect 
and owner. Proved by actual time and service tests. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. Demand the genuine. 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill products for all purposes. Write for full infor- 
mation and our interesting booklet, ‘Copper — Its effect upon Steel for Roofing Tin.”’ 


American S Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











—= DISTRICT SALES OFFICES := = = SS 
Gin Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh St. Louis 
itxport Representatives: Unitep States STEEt. Propucts Company, New York k Cit 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Unitep States STEEL Propucts Company, San Franc tage Boge ctor wd Portland, Seattle 
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Write for specifica- 
tion book. 


The Philip Carey Co, 
504-524 Wayne Ave., 
Lockland 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


‘‘A Roof for Every 
Building’’ 


McKinley H.S. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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BUILT=UP ROOFING 


Cedar Rapids,lIowa 
March 23, 1922 


The Philip Carey Company, 
$611 Loomis Place, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Re McKinley & Roosevelt Jr. 
High Schools 
Gentlemen: 
Carey's No. 7 Feltex Built-up 

Roofing is being used on the above jobs. 
It was specified by us and accepted by the 
Board as the best roof that could be had 
for the money. The roof on the McKinley 
building has been in place about three 
months; the Roosevelt building roof will be 
put on in about six weeks. 
: Yours very truly, 
} BERT RUGH, ARCHITECT 


Carey Roofing covers more than 60 school 
buildings in the City of Detroit alone. 
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2 Partitions 
—18 Years Old — 


Prove 
Their Merits 


HEN the Moore Building was erected in 

San Antonio, partitions were made of 27- 
gauge Kno-Burn Metal Lath plastered on both 
sides, to a thickness of 2 





Today, 18 years later, these partitions are 
firm and free from cracks—mute testimony to 
the substantial character of such construction. 

And now 22 architects in that city are speci- 
Moore promeing San Antonic Partitions are made of ° } ° ki d f ° 
auge Kno-Burn with « mai 12” on centers fying this in of construction. 






Apart from the economy there’s another advantage in 


Ano-Iutr 
METAL LATH 


** The steel heart of plaster’’ 


solid partitions——they save wonderfully in space, about | square foot to 
every 50 in an average size room, as compared with hollow block construction. 


Solid partitions are becoming a factor of such importance in certain types 
of buildings — hotels, hospitals, schools, etc. that makers of electrical equip- 
ment are now making equipment so shallow that it will not unreasonably 
extend beyond the plastered surface. 


In ‘Fireproof Construction,’ which we shall be glad to mail you upon re- 
quest, you will find recommended specifications and full details for 2” solid 
partitions. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Vianufacturers of Kno-Burn Metal Lath, Econo, Presteel Lumber, etc. 
1234 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 


New York Atlanta Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
St. Louis Dallas 
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Ambler‘Asbestos 










"| HEY solve the burning question. 

They can’t burn, because made of 

\ two “unburnable,” indestructible ma- 

‘ terials— selected asbestos fiber and on 

high grade Portland cement. \ 
They also solve the question of how to keep 

down upkeep. They are as permanent as they t \ 

are attractive, requiring no painting or replacing. . 








4 Ask us to show their application to the building | 
Fireproof in which you are interested. ™ 
Permanent , mau 
Attractive ty Asbestos | | 
Paint-Saving \y Shingle, Slate & Sheathing 

Company . 
: bs } 
Dept. L, Ambler, Pennsylvania & 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, is e 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, New \ ork, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, ‘ “Re 
¥ 4 Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Canada; Toronto, Canada & . 
Southwestern Distributor: R. V Pou Co., Kansas City, St. Louis, } 
ulsa, Houston i ¥ 
Western Distributor: }. A. Drumm -—, San Francisce, % 7 
Le 8 An ime eles, I 
Other distributors throughout the country i 
. Y 
\ Three ners. for laying i in American, 7 
. French or Honeycomb styles. Four 
Permanent colors—Newport Gray, _/ 
Blue-Black,Moss Green &lndian Red 
% ~~ 4 
7 


ne — « 
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AMBLER '2in ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER a iP ret Drs, Parkit s, Etc. 
; ae . i et a 
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AMBLER in ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER 
‘wae AMBLER ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING 
AMBLER LINABESTOS WALLBOA&I® ) / 


For Inside Work Onl Se 
Offices,Libraries,Bath- (aaa 
rooms, Kitchens,Game- 
rooms,Third Floor Rooms; 
a eaenels Etc. 
Permanent Buff Color. 
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Walker & Gillette, Architects 
From the angle of greenhouse practicalness this layout is admirable in every way. The houses are spaced far enough apart so 
one casts no shade on the other, even on the shortest winter's day. The space also gives ample room for two rows of heated 7 
growing frames. The lean-to adjoining the service building, aside from its growing use, forms a passage to each of the houses. ¢ 
The construction is our Steel Frame with a modified curved eave. ‘ i 








A unique feature is the storage rooms on either side of 
the brick service building, in effect a garden wall 


ae 
— 
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VIN / 
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Wy e - 
/ ‘ 
| It is a plan that lends itself satisfac- 
torily to enlargement, a _ point that 
| always merits consideration 
| 
1] 
| 





] it ings Compan 
{| Hi ch Tol: pany’ 
= Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 9 
SN? 101 Park Avenue 133 South 12th Street 294 Washington Street 
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Twenty-five years ago 


McKim, Mead & White 
approved 
Bridgeport Brass Pipe 
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—and the same pipe 
is in use today 
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‘Twenty-five years ago, when the contracts were 
awarded for the construction of Sherry’s Hotel 
under specifications drawn by McKim, Mead & White 
as Architects, this firm was already recognized as a leader 
among Architects. It was only three years later that the 
firm was commissioned to remodel the White House in Wash- 
ington. 
McKim, Mead & White did not risk its reputation on 
inferior materials. ‘The specifications for the Sherry building 


fh 
I 
ee 
pra fire 


The famous Sherry’s in the days of the 
hansom cab, Bridgeport Brass Pipe was 


installed when the building was con- called for the best of everything, and Bridgeport Brass Pipe 
structed, and the same pipe re-installed was used throughout for hot and cold water service. 
when the building was remodeled 20 years TI ; rs . “13° 1. ; 

ae ee es way 1ree vears ago when this building had outlived its use- 
later. This pipe is still in use today. . < 


fulness as a hotel, it was remodeled under the direction of 
Cross & Cross, as Architects, to serve as a bank building for 
the Guaranty Trust Company. At that time ,Bridgeport 
pipe that was removed in making the alterations was found 
to be in perfect condition. In fact, the same pieces that were 
taken out were re-installed in the new layout, being rated as 
good as new pipe. 

Twenty years of service mace no appreciable impression 
on the Bridgeport Brass Pipe, and it gives promise of lasting 
as long or longer than the main structural elements of the 
building itself. 
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Skylights for All Purposes 


STUD 


STIRRUP 


“Anti-Pluvius’” Puttyless Skylights are adaptable to all 
styles of skylight construction in general use—the saw- 
tooth skylight with or without ventilating sashes, the single- 
pitch and double-pitch skylight, the plain hipped skylight, 
the hipped type with round or ridge ventilators, and the 
hipped turret skylight with either movable sash or fixed 
louvers. 


Our new atalogue contains ¢ omplete details of con- 
struction and installation Write for a copy 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


DAYLIGHTING ENGINEERS 





‘‘Giant Metal,’’ ‘‘Red Metal’’ and Steel 


SASH CHAINS 


WN 
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Fifty-one thousand feet of our No. 2 ‘‘Red Metal’ Sash Chain has 
just been furnished the George A. Fuller Co. of the Orient, Ltd., for 
use in the Marinouchi Building, Tokio, Japan 


An idea of the length and size of this building may be obtained by 
comparing e amount of chain furnished for it, and the amount nec- 
essary for the Woolworth Building, New York City, which contains 
fifty thousand three hundred feet of our No. | ‘“‘Giant Metal’’ Sash 


Chain, installed over ten years ago 


Quality and Service are the two basic princip'es of our business 


The chain used in the Woolworth Building has given the best of satis- 


faction and we guarantee al! our chain The chain for the Mari 


nouchi Building was furnished from stock and was shipped the day 


after order was received 


Why not use the best? 
See Page 1092, Sweet's Catalog 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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Residence, Hackensack, N.J.; Architects, R. C. Hunter & Bro., N.Y.C. 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


was used in this house. The difference in cost between 
Spot Cord and common cord for the whole house would 
just about pay a carpenter to replace one broken cord. 


Specify Samson Spot Cord and be sure of satisfied 
clients. The Colored Spots make superintendence 
simple. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Nearing the Century Mark in 
VARNISH MAKING 


Our products have been specified by architects 
continuously for ninety-five years. What endorse- 
ment could be greater? 


Superior Floor Finishes 


The market affords no more perfect floor finishes than 
those made for the architect’s specifications 
by Edward Smith & Company 


rate [-~X-T, Floor Finish » 


Accentuates beauty of natural grain, long in wear —a 
long used, perfect product. 


te Floor Sheen ™« 


Practically proof against heel marks and water spots. 
Contains no wax. Dries with a satin-like finish. Strongly 
serviceable and singularly beautiful. 
Edward Smith & Company's Varnishes, Floor Finishes 
and Enamels com end themselres — each the 
best for its specific purpose 


Have you our Booklets? Send for finished panels 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


West Avenue, 6th and 7th Streets, Long Island City 
P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34 South Morgan Street, Chicago 
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What Resiliency Means in a Store Front 


Plate Glass in all Kawneer Store Fronts is Held The service value of Kawneer Resilient Grip, 
Between the Sturdy but Resilient Grip of Two Glass Settings has proven to be satisfactory in 
Spring Shaped, Solid Copper Members. This more than 150,000 Kawneer Fronts in the most 
Resiliency, a patented and exclusive Feature of successful stores. 

Kawneer Glass Settings guarantees to the Mer- 

chant that his Show Windows will give him the Our branch offices or sales agencies in all of the 
UTMOST SERVICE —that his breakage will be large cities will be pleased to co-operate with 
reduced to a Minimum. architects. 


awneer 


= SOLID COPPER « | 


~~ STORE FRONTS 


eS & 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 
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[SARGENT] FEDERAL RESERVE WAREHOUSE YORK & SAWYER 
HARDWARE New York City Architects 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF 


SARGENT 





hardware to various types of governmental buildings is demonstrated by 
the number that we have equipped throughout the country. 

That the specifications of the representative men of the architectural pro- 
fession include SARGENT HARDWARE is also a fact worthy of special 
note. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN $$ CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago 
Sargent Hardware is sold in all cities by representative dealers 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Specify — 
Won Duprin 
Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches, 
as approved bythe 
Underwriters 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the Na- 
tional Board of 
Fire Underwriters: 


Report No. S.A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 





Alta Vista School 
El Paso, Texas 
Trost & Trost, Architects 
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Rocking the Boat 


The fellow who rocks the boat may be lucky enough to 
avoid upsetting it. 

And the man who saves a few dollars by eliminating 
the Won Buprin latches from the specifications may also 
be lucky; he may never have a fire or a panic in his 
building. 

But the fact remains that the man who gambles with 
human lives is guilty of gross negligence, even though, 
through sheer luck, he escapes the consequences. 


The adequate protection of those within a building in- 
cludes not only fireproof construction, but also the instal- 
lation of Yon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. In 
case of fire or panic, the mere touch of hand or body on 
the Won Buprin immediately opens the way to safety. 


We suggest the wisdom of insisting that your clients 
play safe in a matter so vitally important. 


See complete specifications in ‘‘Sweet’s,”” pages 1212- 


1216, or ask us for Catalog 12-F. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE (©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 
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Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


For Modern Apartment Houses 


: These up-to-date equipments contribute much to 

"| the appearance of an apartment house vestibule. 

i Every instrument is fitted with commercial stand- 

4 ard apparatus of the same high quality as used on 
er — our public service exchange eorephomes. 

le There are various styles of Stromberg-Carlson 


apartment house systems designed for dwellings 


ee 
=, of all sizes and types. 









Write our nearest office for Bulletin N 
C ntaining prices, et 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago Kansas City 
oronto 


Are Your Last Year’s 
Clients Disappointed Today? 


VERY week many letters are received from disap- 
pointed owners of fine, new homes who want to 
install the Kernerator. But in most cases it is too 

late, for the architect did not consider this modern 
system of garbage disposal in his plans and the chimney 
flues are not properly located or large enough to permit 
its installation after the house has been erected. 


The unsightly, insanitary garbage can and waste recep- 
tacle need no longer be tolerated in the handsome resi- 
dences of today. Their place should be taken by the 
Kernerator—a brick incinerator, built into the base of 
the chimney in the basement, which receives from the 
hopper door, located on the first floor in the flue, all 
household refuse, wilted 
flowers, broken crockery, 
tin cans and garbage. 
This material is lighted 
at intervals and burns it- 
self up without odor and 
with nocost foroperation. 


For complete details and 
specifications see page 


1906 Sweet's 1921 Catalog. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 


1015 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Built-in-the-Chimneyv 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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American Sash Chain 


represents the maximum in strength and 
wearing qualities. It will outwear any 
other type of sash suspension material 
and always sustains its load. 

No. 80 No. 100 No. 130 No. 250 | 


eens 





| 
| 
| 








We have standardized the sizes of chain to corre- 
spond with the weights of sash for which they are 
intended. 

No. 80, for 80 pound double-hung Sash 
100, * 100 = zs = 
130, * 130 
250, ** 250 


American Chain Company 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport , ) Connecticut 





Boston Pittsburgh 
Chicago Portland, 
New York Ore. 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Albany Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago 
Pond & Pond, Architects 





| 


Churches represent another type of structure for which T-M-B Floor- 
ing is particularly adapted 


The Albany Park Presbyterian Church, with T-M-B Flooring in the 
Sunday school rooms. corridors and retiring rooms, is one of a number 
of such edifices receiving excellent satisfaction from this flocring. 








Let us explain its suitability for your 
various commissions. Write Dept. 2. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 
133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
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The Corbin Unit Loc 





Corbin Unit Locks 
are made in a good 
range of Corbin de- 
signs, and in all Cor- 
bin finishes — archi- 
tecturally appropri- 
ate for office build- 
ings, hotels, public 
buildings and dwell- 
ings. Thousands 
have been installed 
in many of the finest 
buildings in this 
country, 





Good Builcings 





key Ft Fare 






Deserve Go 





oe 


i 


= is no better lock for a 
door than the Corbin Unit 
Lock. It is Good Hardware in 
every sense. The first ones made 
have been in service for more 
than twenty years and show no 
signs of wearing out. 

With the Corbin Unit Lock, 
there is no groping in the dark— 
no guessing at the probable dis- 
tance of the keyhole from the 
knob. To grasp the knob is to 
find the keyhole. It is in the ex- 
act center of the knob. 

The Corbin Unit Lock is, as the 
name implies, a complete unit. 
Lock, screwless knobs and es- 
cutcheons leave the factory in one 





assembly, a single unit ready to 
be applied to the door, Itis gener- 
ally regarded as the lock for offices, 
hotel and apartment house rooms 
and for hollow metal doors in 
Also, in 


a fine range of designs, it is find- 


all classes of buildings. 


ing its deserved place on front and 


other outside doors of residences 


In your work, don’t overlook the 
security, the simplicity, the 
strength, the smooth dependable 
action and unequaled conve- 
nience of the Corbin Unit Lock. 
The host of friends this lock has 
won is evidence of a growing 
appreciation of the idea that good 
buildings deserve good hardware. 


If you haven't literature on the Corbin 
Unit Lock, won’t you send for it? 


P. @ F. CORBIN “ss 


NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 


SINCE 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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rciware 





“inthe kot 1S Good Hardware 





See how easy 


the Corbin 
Unit Loch 

to attach, T 
carpenter 

a slot in the edge 
the door, slips tt 
lock into place and 
drives tl e screws 
through the escutc! 
eons. He can put or 
five to eight Cort 


Unit Locks in the 
time it takes to 7 
on one of any other 
kind of loci:. 
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Fresh heated air from the window 


Phantom vien 


What the Jamestown and 


other school boards found 


out about the Univent 


In 1914 the Board of Education of Jamestown, 
New York, made athorough study of ventilat- 
ing systems. As a result they approved and ac- 
cepted the Univent idea for ventilating a school. 


They did this because the Univent permitted 
each and every room to be ventilated independ- 
ently of any other room, Instead of a system of 
long, uncleanable ducts and flues, each Univent 
took fresh air directly from outdoors, heated it, 
and thoroughly diffused it throughout the rooms. 


This was their ideal of perfect ventilation —as 
simple and more positive than opening the win- 
dows—but without cold, dangerous drafts. 


They found the absence of ducts saved space, 
lowered building costs and assured each room of 
its own individual supply of fresh air. When 
only one room was being used, only the Univent 
in that room was used. This saved operating 
cost. So, in 1920, when a big school building pro- 
gram was decided upon, the Jamestown School 
Board installed the Univent system in five more 
large schools, 


In 1913, Utica, New York, tried out the Univent. 
Today nine schools in Utica are Univentilated. 


School authorities, everywhere, from NewYork 
to California say the Univent makes class room air 
as fresh as outdoors. This perfect ventilation in- 
creases mental alertness and decreases sick leave. 


The Univent is designed for schools and all build- 
ings requiring mechanical ventilation; it may be 
installed in old or new buildings. 


Having determined upon a Univent system the Architect 
can prepare his preliminary sketches without further 
thought to heating and ventilating, knowing that he will 
not have to tear down his building to install it, or be 
handicapped in meeting his estimate cost by addition of 
space or expensive construction. 


Send for a copy of our72-page Architects and Engi- 
neers’ edition’ Untvent Ventilation” or, better still 
af vou have aventilation problem, send us sketches 
or blue prints and let us make specific rvecommenda- 
tions and estimate of cost. No obligation 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Dept. B, Moline, Illinois 





No. 6 SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥. 
HAS COMPLETE UNIVENT INSTALLATION 
Cc. C. Pedersen, Architect, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Flexibility 
That Insures 
Economy 


Adsco Heating gives 
positive control of steam 
at each radiator. That 
is one reason Adsco saves 
20% to 30° fuel. No 
overheating. No waste of 
steam. Perfect comfort 
in all weather. No air 
valves, vacuum pumps or 
traps required. No noise Adleiin Gicdadited Muabatie Wes 


‘ . allows use of any desired part of 
possible. radiation 





Adsco Heating is inexpensive to install with any make 
of house heating boiler. Hot water systems can be 
easily changed to Adsco Heating. 


Write for Bulletin No. 158-AF which describes Adsco 
Heating for individual buildings. Bulletin No. 20-AF 
describes Adsco Community Heating of a group of 
buildings from Central Station Steam Plant. Archi- 
tects, engineers and heating dealers should also ask for 


Bulletin No. 159-AF. 
AMERICAN ])ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


SENERAL OFFICES AN® WORKS 


NorTH TONAWANDA.N.Y. 
Offices: 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 1544 Woolworth Bldg Hoge Bldg. 
Chicago New York Seattle 


DSCO HEATING 


WS 7 


Durability 


of the Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boiler is demonstrated by 
the fact that many of the 
boilers installed over 25 / 





years ago are still in use 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Efficiency 


The Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boilers are built on the 
lines of Power Boilers, using 
the same material, thus se- 
curing the greatest Strength, 
Durability, and highest 
Efficiency. 





The Gorton Self-Feeding Boiler gives a steady heat with 
attention only morning and night; its construction insures 
complete combustion of the gases and prevents the waste 
of coal. 


See pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88. 
OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 


All Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the 
* A. S. M. E. Standard ” 


¥ Sew 
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Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 


Contractor: J. J. Sherin 


Main Banking Room, Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


In Kansas City 


Wherever an impressive structure, such as the Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing of Kansas City, is to be erected the architect invariably turns to Sturte- 
vant for the Heating, Ventilating and Air Washing Equipment. 


Because he knows how reliable and satisfactory such equipment has proven 
in hundreds of similar installations all over the country. 


The benefit of the broad experience is yours for the asking. Our engineers 


will gladly cooperate with you in laying out an adequate System for any 
type of building. 


A call on our nearest office will place the services of these specialists at 
your disposal. 


B. FE. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Residential 





Over 3000 different 


ARCHITECTS -_ and sizes 
FIND IT A CONVENIENT Bulletins on request 
REFERENCE BOOK 





THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
RCHITECTS who have SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
seen the new Humphrey 


Manual tell us that they are 
glad to add it to their refer- 
ence library. 

It is planned to save the time 


of the busy architect by fur- 
nishing detailed information ee | 
about various types of gas 
water heaters, their capaci- 
ties, operating cost and in- 
stallation. 


If you have not yet received 
a copy of this manual, we will 
be glad to send you one on 
request. 


Humphrey Company 


Kalamazoo 


Mich. 












AScientific 
Boiler Idea 


A‘ intensely hot blue-white 
flame is produced by admit- 
ting more air (oxygen) to the very 
heart of the fire. The smoke and 
combustible gases are all con- 
sumed and remarkable heating 
efficiency attained. 





Wie for list of installations 
and descriptive catalog 


Utica Heater Company, Utica NY. 
218-220 WestKinzie St., Chicago, Il. 
Branches In Principal Cities 
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Farmersville, Pa. New York 


Save the Window and Wall Space for | 


Furnishings—fNot Radiators 


jor you can give your client an efh- construction utilizes every available heat unit | 
cient and economical heating system for _ in delivering warm, fresh air, at high velocity 
a lower cost of installation and operation, through inconspicuous registers in the floors 
why clutter up his rooms with ugly radiators? or walls. Its automatic humidifier supplies 
Give him a warm air system that will leave the necessary moisture for comfort and health. 
these spaces free for fur- It is heavy and durable 
nishings. a 








} 
Drawing-room in Residence of H. S. Snyder Duncan Fraser, Architect | 
j 


and operates at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


Let us send you Booklet No. 5, 
which explains its method of op- 
eration, and we shall be glad to 
give you any further information 


you de sire. 


Many of the ablest archi- 
tects are using The Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator both 
for their clients and in their 
own homes. Its peculiar 








orang *The Automatic Humidifier 


Our Engineering Department furnishes detailed plans and specifications 
insuring an installation that will accomplish exactly what is required. 


NEW YORK OFFICE HE KELSE BOSTON (9) OFFICE 


(Corner 46th Street) 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


251 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Fig. 
Jenkins Angle Radi- 
ator Valve wi 
union and wood 


wheel 
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Valves can be judged 
by the company they keep 


The citizens of San Francisco pridefully point to their city 
hall—and rightfully so. It is a structure of beauty, built to 
endure. Everywhere throughout this magnificent building 
is evidence of the care exercised in the selection of material 
and equipment. 


It was quite the natural thing that Jenkins Radiator Valves 
were selected, for they are usually found in the company of 
the best. 


Jenkins Valves contain more and the best metal. The extra 
strength contributes to their permanence in service. The 
strains of expansion and contraction of piping, that play 
havoc with light-weight, cheaply made valves, do not affect 
Jenkins Radiator Valves. 


A Jenkins Radiator Valve is a product of care and precision, 
designed in every detail for maximum service, not merely 
the average. It is made of high grade steam metal; spindle, 
manganese bronze with large and accurate threads; bonnet, 
of ample dimension, fitted with metal gland or follower which 
compresses packing and prevents leakage around spindle. 
Interchangeability of parts is assured by careful and stand- 
ardized manufacture. The Jenkins Renewable Disc 
with which Jenkins Radiator Valves are fitted 
always forms a perfect contact with the seat. 























You'll provide a permanent trouble-free ser- 
vice if genuine Jenkins ‘‘Diamond Mark” 
Valves are written into specifications. 























4 a JENKINS BROS. 
gi New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Montreal London 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Canada. 





San Francisco City Hall. Bakewell & Brown, gen- 
eral architects; Leland & Haley, heating engineers; 
and Robert Dalziel, Fr., heating contractor, all of San 
Francisco. 
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W hat the Chain Store Teaches 


| iipigrona iced such as the Woolworth 5 
& 10c Stores operate on a very narrow 
profit margin. All costs must obviously be 
kept to a minimum. It is significant, there- 
fore, that practically every large chain store 
system in this country is a user of CLow 
GAsTEAM heating. Over five hundred of the 
United Cigar Stores, for instance, are Clow 
GasTEaM heated. 


Crow GasTEAM radiators constitute the ideal 
method of store heating. They eliminate 
boiler, piping and cold storage, thus freeing 
the basement for other uses. They generate a 
real steam heat—with a humidity impossible 
to secure by other means. There is no soot or 
dirt. No janitor is required. And the heat 
can be turned off at night without danger of 
freezing. 


The number of architects is rapidly increas- 
ing who specify Clow GasTeEaAm heating on 
practically every job—either as the sole means 
of heat, or in conjunction with other systems. 


We are always glad to co-operate with 
architects in the solution of specific heating 
problems, as, for half a century, we have co- 
operated in problems of plumbing. Is our 
Ciow GastEeAM Handbook in your files? 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 
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When You Want Information 
About Catalogs 


VERY day in the architect’s office 
3 the need for information about 

building materials and equipment 
comes up many times. The manufacturers 
have gone to great expense in describing 
their products in catalogs especially 
compiled for architects that will be 
convenient for you to file for quick 
reference. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM publishes 
each month a carefully classified list of 


these catalogs so that you may know at a 
glance what is available. 


Turn now to pages 67 to 74 of this issue 
and select those you need. Send us the 
list and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio 


Architect—H. H. Hammond, 
Cleveland, Ohto 


Engineer—Wm. Kingsbury, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Heating and Vent. Contractors, 


Huffman-W olfe Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Selected for the 


Finest School in Canton 


AMED in honor of Can- 


ton’s most illustrious 
citizen, the late President, 
the McKinley High School 
is easily the most imposing 
educational edifice in that 
section of Ohio. 

In accordance with the general 
scheme of the architect, engineer 
and contractors, to make this high 
school not only most commendable 
in appearance but a healthful and 
comfortable place as well, extreme 
care was taken in the selection of 
the ventilating equipment. 

We are justly proud that, after 
due consideration, Clarage Kala- 
mazoo Miultiblade Fans were 
chosen. Two large Multiblade 
Fans located in the basement keep 
the entire building supplied with 


fresh, pure air, properly warmed 
in winter and cool in summer. 

It has been our policy, from the 
very first, to manufacture a reli- 
able product and to render a con- 
scientious service in connection 
with the application of this prod- 
uct. Technical training and years 
of practical experience have quali- 
hed Clarage engineers to co-operate 
intelligently with the architect 
and the heating and ventilating 
engineer. If you will afford the op- 
portunity, we will clearly demonstrate 
that our claims for both product and 
service are not exaggerated. Send 
for our latest catalog today. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 

Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Boston 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Indianapolis 


Main Office and Factory, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





(CARAGE 


—- KALAMAZOO 
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Thirty-seven years ago The Johnson Pneu- 
matic System of Temperature Regulation was 
placed on the market. It was the first success- 
ful method of complete temperature control: 






the introduction of a utility that has proved of 
infinite benefit to the world and man-kind. 
And during these thirty-seven years every 
improvement in temperature control apparatus 
and its installation has had its origin with 
The Johnson Service Company: the pace 
maker in the progress of the industry, as well 
as the pioneer. Thus this company leads. 





Seake 


NOT A GAS HEATER 
Acquaint your clientele with 
the most practical and 


ECONOMICAL 
WATER HEATER 


A constant supply of hot 
water 1s guaranteed, without 
paying gas or other fuel bills. 
Patented Ground Joints elimi- 
nate packing and leak>. The 
Excelso does away with fire- 
pot coils. Connects on outside of any steam 
or vapor heating system. Quickly and 
easily installed. 





















Arkansas 
Soft Pine 


Satin-like Interior Trim 





For 


White Enamel 


Superior - Costs Less 


Coil containing hot water supply is surrounded 
by boiling water from heat- 
ing plant—simple, efficient 
and economical. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
Sold and endorsed by all 
the leading boiler manu- 
facturers and plumbing 
and heating jobbers. 







Write for details, prices 


and Folder No. 181 
Excelso 
Specialty Works 


119 Clinton Street 
Sectional View Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write for Samples and Literature 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Little Rock - Arkansas 
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Raven Wyckorr, Architect Letanp & Hatey, Heating Engineers Scorr Co., Heating Contractors 


SALINAS UNION HAIGH SCHOOL 


Salinas. California 


HEATED WITA 


Capitol Boilers and United States Radiators 


Schools, Churches, Industrial Build- 
ings, Residences, Theatres, Hotels and 
Apartment Houses are heated with 
Capitol Boilers and United States 
Radiators. Whether the installation 
requires large or small low-pressure 
heating apparatus, there is a Capitol 
Boiler size and United States Radi- 
ator adaptable. 


UNITED ,STATES JADIATOR (ORPORA TION 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Industrial Buildings Equipped with 


‘NATIONAL PIPE 





o 


buildings equipped with “NATIONAL” 
Pipe form the most convincing evidence of 
the quality of this product. 
“ Both the architect who specifies and the 
contractor who installs the material are cer- 
tain that the owner’s interests will be safe- 


guarded when “NATIONAL” Pipe is used. 


‘ There is both satisfaction and profit in 


"Tie large number of modern industrial 


PELL LLL tb 
_ a] RRR 
ELLY \ 


ce ® 
knowing in advance that the piping mate- 

rial will work up readily and well on the job 

and will give long years of efficient service ‘ 
when installed. 


“Here are some of the reasons why 
“NATIONAL” Pipe is so generally used in 
industrial buildings: 


High Tensile Strength. 

Resistance to Corrosion. 

Sound Welds and Good Threads. 

Exceptional Ductility. 

Resistance to Shock, Vibration, High 
Pressure and Temperature Conditions. 

Full Working Capacity due to Clean, 
Smooth Surfaces. 


Ask for *‘NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 25 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices in the Larger Cities 
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| HOUSE DRAINAGE 


FOR SANITATION 


LEADERS 
DRAINS 
SEWERS 


LASTS LONGER 
. THAN THE BUILDING 


Specifications and illustrated literature will be mailed upon request by any or all of 
the following independent and competing makers of Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings 


Krupp Foundry Co. Lansdale, Pa. Haines, Jones & Cadbury ¢ Co 1130 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
National Foundry Co. of N. Y.. oe 10 ) Sanford St., ‘Brooklyn, N.Y. J. D. Johnson Co. “a Mount Holly, N. J 
Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. .-......... .. Bridgeton, N. J. Somerville Iron Works _ Somerville, N. J. 
Sanitary Co. of America seeccesees ...- Linfield, Pa A. Weiskittel & Son Co. ; Baltimore, Md. 
The Central Foundry Co.. ; “ -.90 W est St., New York Abendroth Bros ‘ Port Chester, N. Y 


a-ia30 
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The 
Madera-Silent 
Closet 





There are many Maddock fixtures in use 
today after twenty, thirty or forty years 


of continuous service, that bespeak the 
ECONOMY of specifying Thomas 
Maddock quality. 


The fixture shown above is made throughout, except- 
ing the white celluloid-covered seat, of vitreous china. 
Strong in construction, silent in operation, “all white” 
in color, and equipped with tank trimmings that are 
guaranteed for five years, the Madera-Silent Closet 
unquestionably represents the highest type of noiseless 
closet construction for the home. 





rs 5 pa SSLELELESTNN OTE TL TYNE ET 
—') MADDOCK ||» 


THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.J. U.S.A. 
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SoME OF THE RECENT 
KoHLER 
Hore. INsTaALLaTIONs 


Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ambassador Hotel 
Chicago, III. 
The Drake 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wolverine Hotel 
Detroit, Mich. 
Texas Hotel 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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THE ‘“*VICEROY” 


“Who can pay tribute properly 
to the American bathroom?”’ re- 
cently wrote Cecil Roberts, an 
Englishman, in Collier's Weekly. 
“What the Parthenon was to the 
Greek, so is the bathroom to 
the American. In this temple 
of the god of cleanliness he 
is at his best.’ 


Probably the “ VICEROY,” the 
popular built-in bathtub, origi- 
nated by Kohler, has done more 
to make the modern bathroom the 
glittering white, attractive spot 
that it is than anything else. 


Surely it has become the accepted 
tub, the ideal tub, to folk who 
take a pride in their bathrooms. 


There is professional pride in spec- 
ifying the “VICEROY”’ built-in 
tub just as there is in specify- 
ing any of the Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware. 


Kohler means genuine value 
durability, a pure white enamel 


The tub illustrated above is the famous 
Kohler” Viceroy” Built-in Bath with shower 


—THE POPULAR BATHTUB 


that retains its fine immaculate 
beauty permanently. 

The “VICEROY” is cast in one 
piece. It is built into the wall and 


floor. It 1s without joints or crev- 
ices to collect grime and dirt. 


The durability, the beauty of 


Kohler Ware have earned its in- 
stallation in prominent hotels, 
public institutions, clubs, apart- 
ments and in countless thousands 
of homes modest and pretentious. 


Every piece of Kohler Ware is 
exclusively distinguished for (1) 


the beautiful, snowy whiteness of 


its durable enamel, (2) the uni- 
formity of this whiteness 1n every 
fixture, (3) the name “ Kohler”’ 
in dainty blue letters inconspicu- 
ously but permanently fused into 
the enamel, for your protection. 


Send for illustrated booklet, 
“KOHLERof KOHLER, describ- 
ing Kohler bathtubs, lavatories, 
kitchen sinks and laundry trays. 


130 








LER of KOHLE 


Kohler Co., Founded /873, Kohler, Wisconsin + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsi: 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C, 
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Home of 
Frank H.Woods Y 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Pau! Hyland 


\ 
Architect ve ; i 
{ 





Chicago, 111. 


There should be a shower 
over every tub 






Be Prepared 


OU can easily write specifications for an 

electric light, water supply or sewage dis- 
posal system if you have our 46-page bulletin 
entitled “Specifications” in your files. It gives 
you full information and data regarding the 150 
styles and sizes of Kewanee Light and Water 
Supply Systems and simplified instructions for 
selecting the proper one for your client no ! 
matter what his requirements. Your copy of 
“Specifications” is waiting. Send for it today. 


@KEWANEE® 


PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 
442 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 





»} 


For 40 years we have made quality the inflexible 
rule in our work. By placing “Building with 
Assurance” — among their ever ready reference 
books, over 5,000 architects have recognized the 
fruit of our effort — ‘‘Morgan Quality.” 


“MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 






——and One Bathroom to 
every Two Bedrooms 









oT Prey 
TO 4 
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SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARI 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. Morgan Co. Morgan Millwork Co. 
Chicago, II. Oshkosh, Wis Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. New York City Jersey City, N. J. 
(Ad, 114A) 
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Mills Water Tube oO oA oO 
Simi : 
Smith with smoke- B - & R. ° 
| leas Siar oilers v adiators 
Smith without smoke- 
less furnace Clear skylines of modern cities are made pos- 
W 17 Smith Service sible by efficient heating systems. Business 
uf Menlo demands not only sufficient warmth for com- 
fort, but also elimination of the wasteful smoke 
H. B. ts 
| nuisance through proper combustion. 
) 


"RADIATORS 


The Smith boiler with smokeless furnace 
Princess Direct 


answers this demand completely. It is a boiler 
Princess Wall of supreme efficiency. 


The H. B. Smith Co. boilers and radiators are 
known to owners, architects and builders 
everywhere for their high merit. This repu- 
tation has been established over a period ot 
seventy years. 














W rite 
for 
detailed 


information 


The H.B. SMITH CO. 


SALES OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 


New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Westfield, Mass. 


10 E. 39TH ST. 640 MAIN ST. 17TH & ARCH STS. 57 MAIN ST. 
mbridge, Mass. 
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Tepeco Vitreous China Lavatories 


Installed on Concealed Wall Carrier 








Cross Section showing 
how the Wall Carrier 
may be fastened to a 
tud partition, with 
screws 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


136 


HE desire to cover the large bracket required in the installation 

of a wall-hung lavatory has resulted in various designs of 

bracket housings which not only present a clumsy appearance, 
but increase the cost of fixture considerably. 


The above lavatory is made so as to conceal the bracket in between the 
lavatory and wall being covered by a china escutcheon. This elimi- 
nates both the bracket and housing from under the lavatory, which 
gives not only a much better-looking installation but accomplishes the 
object in a more economical manner. 


The cross section beiow shows in detail the construction of bracket and 
how it is secured to the lavatory. Note the adjustment provided in 
the bolts locking the lavatory to bracket, which also provides for level- 
ing of the lavatory 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








Cross Section showing 
how the Wall Carrier 
may be fastened to 
masonry with ex- 
pansion bolts 
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Biue Book 
of Plumbing 


Our New Catalogue 
Shows these Details 


our new Catalogue R is 


yn your desk, by all 


mean end for a copy 
Architects who have seen 
quite generally pro- 


it the most com- 


pletely comprehensive cat- 


alogue of plumbing fixtures 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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in their experience Not 
only 
cations given, but the de- 
tail drawings are invaluable 


are complete specifi- 


showing exactly how 


and when a certain type 
should be used. 
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CRANE HORIZONTAL 
STEAM SEPARATOR 

















We are Manufacturers of about 
20,000 articles, including 








Valves, Pipe Fittings 


| and Steam Specialties 


made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures, and all 
purposes, and are distributors 
through the trade, of pipe, heat- 
ing and plumbing materials. 


1888——— CRANE CO,—~ 1222 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Branches in 70 leading cities Works —Chicago and Bridgeport 


BRASS GLOBE VALVE 


CRANE FACTORY WASH SINKS CRANE FACTORY LAVATORIES 
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SEVENTH AVE. | Travel Surfaces 


NNSYLVANIA TRAIN 
: ae Made Safe 


| : HEN applied on stairs, platforms, 
es aa | landings, ramps, elevator thresh- 
“ ™mn- olds, door saddles, and under revolving 
doors, Universal Safety Treads insure 


against accidents from slipping. 


Pennsylvania Terminal 

Iron stairs connecting 
with Seventh Ave. sub 
way, entirely covered 
with Flat Anti-Slip Tread 


















They are specified by leading architects 
everywhere for buildings of all kinds, —railroad sta- 
tions, schools, stores, hotels, office buildings, restau- 
rants, factories and residences. 









The architect will find our book on Universal Safety Treads a valuable addition 
to his reference library. It will be sent without obligation upon request 


Universal Safety Tread Company 


40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


View of concrete stair- 
way, Union Station, 
Worcester, Mass. A 
fine Universal Safety 
Tread installation. 
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Asbestone 
Flooring 


The recognized stand- 
ing of ASBESTONE 


Composition Flooring 
as the world’s best interior 
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flooring has been achieved 
through appreciation of the 
fact that ASBESTONE 


quality and service are 





beyond question. 


Floors Are the Most Used and Abused Portion of Any Building 
Therefore, specify ASBESTONE and secure best results. We GUARANTEE all installations. 


Prices, samples and full particulars free on application 


S D6 AAAADTDAV I i 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. ae 
ee , ASBESTONE 
omposition Flooring and Stucco Manufacturers GUAR ADUCTS 
7 108 Madison Street Waukegan, Ill. ANTEED PR 
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Interior stairs and corridor of addition to Greenwood Elementary School, 
eattle, Washington, made safe by the use of Alundum Safety Tile 


F. A. Naramore, architect for the addition 
James Stephan, architect for first unit 


Alundum Safety Tile 


may be used in connection with concrete, steel, brick, wood, marble or granite. 


It makes an ideal stair tread for public buildings, railway and subway stations 
because of its non-wearing properties and because it reduces the slipping hazard. 


It provides a plane surface without grooves, corrugations or depressions and makes 
an ideal floor for corridors, wash rooms and all places where there is heavy foot traffic 
and danger from slipping. 


It is economical. 


It is made of materials that have had many years of the hardest possible service 
tests. The hard, tough, electric furnace product trade-marked ‘‘Alundum”’ has been 
used for many years in the metal industries for the grinding of steel and other metal 
products. The wear with ordinary traffic is negligible and the surface never becomes 
smooth even when the tile is used as a stair tread. It will give years of wear with no 
cost for replacement. 


This material is furnished as both stair and floor tile in a variety of standard sizes. 
It is used satisfactorily in combination with other tiles, giving the architect a wide 
range of designs and colors. 


If you haven’t a copy of the Norton book on Alundum Safety Tile, which contains 
much data for architects and engineers, just send a postal card request for a copy. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, «MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
53 Park Place 11 No. Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. 


T-42 
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Cypress Lasts 


FOR GENERAL OUTDOOR USE, for all 
structural parts of residences and outbuildings whose 
owners appreciate minimum repair bills, use © Tide- 
water’’ Cypress. It has very high resistance to rot. 
FOR USES WHICH ESPECIALLY IN- 
VITE DECAY, it ts worth while to insist upon 
ALL-HEART “ Tidewater’? Cypress. It has 
SUPERLATIVE RESISTANCE TO ROT. 
FOR IDENTIFICATION OF “© TIDE- 
WATER’’ CYPRESS the Arrow trade-mark 
( above ) is stamped tn the end of every piece or on every 
bundle. Only members of the undersigned Assocta- 
tion may use this brand and none but responsible man- 
ufacturers of °° Tidewater’’ Cypress may be or 
become members. — Stoned lumber is Safe lumber.”’ 


mmunicate _— uP am HITECTS' DEPARTMENT," 


Ourentt areat your service with Reliable Data 

Southern aes ess Mfrs.’ Assn. 
34 Povdras Butlding 12. 4G oe 
Vew Orleans, La lacksonville, Fi. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


THE CUTLER, 
MAIL CHUTE 


Reduced costs and_ in- 
creased volume of busi- 
ness enable us to maintain 
our high standard of qual- 


ity at a material reduc- 
tion in price. 
Specify Model F. stand- 


ard equipment. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





AS 






i 


Just Move the Window 
In or Out—It Stays Put! 


No Clamps, No Set Screws 


slight turn of the barrel “A” gives any 
A degree of friction desired. Then just 

move the window in or out at your 
pleasure—it stays put, anywhere. 


The Interlock Adjuster consists of simple tele- 
scoping parts; no slotted bars to fill with dirt; 
no clamps or set screws to bother with, rust, 
stick or wear loose. Stands any wind. Lasts 
a lifetime. Attaches to wood or metal sash. 


Write for folder and pri és 


((NTERLOC} 


CASEMENT WINDOW 


ADJ'STER 


Lyons Mfg. Co., 342-# York St., New Haven, Conn. 


HNN ies 
Nr 


PARISH CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND 


A collection of 32 plates, 84 x 11 inches, printed on 


one side only of heavy paper, with introductory text 
by C, ee Walker, A.I.A. 


fie any one. interested in the design 
of smail churches this collection of 
plates will be most valuable. They illus- 
trate the most architecturally perfect 
examples of these charming buildings 
and are reproduced from photographs 


made especially for Harvard University 


by Thomas W. Sears. 


Postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada 


upon receipt of price 


Bound in paper, 75c. Cloth binding, $1.00 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
Publishers 
142 BERKELEY ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Entirely Satisfactory” After Many Years 
LAPIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK | ; 
Architects: Widmann & Walsh . . 










; George Pankau 
{ Klipstein & Rathman 
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Over one million square feet of concrete floors treated 





















° ° e e * e e eae 
| with Lapidolith in the Bevo Building, St. Louis ie 
( ' ae es aS 
| Read the testimony of the architects of the Bevo Building. And remember, this building has every a 
' type of department where concrete floors have been subjected to every kind of wear and tear. Fs 
| “‘We are pleased to advise that about five years ago we used Lapidolith as a hardener for all cement x: 
floors of the Bevo plant (about 1,000,000 square feet) and also for the granitoid sidewalks around the ves 


building. The result has been entirely satisfactory to all concerned and we have no hesitancy whatever 
in recommending Lapidolith for use in any similar work. 
Very truly yours, 
WIDMANN & WALSH, 
George Pankau, Assoc. Archts.”’ 
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Whether your clients’ concrete floors are new or old, they need the liquid hardener 
Lapidolith, to make them dust-free and wearproof. It will save its cost many 


times by preventing repairs, replacements and delays, also the costly damages 
of concrete dust. 





Lapidolith is the original hardener — the standard for twelve years. It is not the 
cheapest in Price but it is the cheapest in Service, and so it has the preference. 


Other Sonneborn Products: As a result, over 250,000,000 square feet 
mm —__—_—_——,_ of concrete has been lapidolized. 


CGmcecat Specify Lapidolith and be safe. 


the Industria! Enamel Paint which Write for specification form, sample and 
stays white longer. Washable, fire- literature. 
resisting and of exceptional covering 


ali L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


A black, tacky material for water- Department 4 
proofing foundations and damp- 


proofing the interior of exposed walls.| 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The accepted bath for the finest 


residences, apartments and hotels IMPLICITY and posi 


WY tive operation distin 
guish the Wolff conceal- 


The Berkeley Bath has proved to be one of ed bath fitting, specified 
h ° l sf l d a hi h he by the architect for its cor- 
those amazing y successtfu esigns on which the rect design and approved 
discriminating public immediately places its by the plumber for its 
time-saving installation. 

stamp of approval. 


Architects are specifying it every week in in- 
creasing quantities. 

Master plumbers find immediate acceptance 
when they suggest it to their better trade. 

Owners welcome its perfect simplicity of de- 
sign, its exquisite whiteness and the extraordinary 
durability for which Wolff Enamelware is so 
well known. 

Made in all positions. Width over rim, 30’; 
height over all, 17'2°; depth inside at outlet, 17”. 


Descriptive folder on request 


SANITARY CHICAGO 
ENAMELWARE CINCINNATI 















RANGE BOILERS et rnd 
POTTERYWARE HAMMOND 
BRASS GOODS OMAHA 


MARBLE ST. LOUIS 
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The ELJER SIXTEEN 
HESE few fixtures have been se- 


lected from our very complete line 
as being th = best of their respective types. 
This asso.tment will answer almost any 
staple requirement. 
We are leaders in our line, make only 
the highest quality of vitreous china and 
fully guarantee each piece. 


Send for catalog 


“The Standardized Sixteen” 


illustrating and describing these fixtures. 


ELJER CO. 


— 


Wry LS USINDUCAN lois 
PLUMBING AND HEATING INDUSTRY 
PERMIT erosrersto 


FORD CITY, PENNA. and 
CAMERON, W. VA. 


Factories ( MEMBERS — 


BEAVER ANDES 
Tank) Washdow 
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Truscon Metal Lath reinforces and protects the plaster in the First Church of the Evangelical Association, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Crackless Walls and Ceilings 


ad et ee 


You can secure this most desirable feature in any building, large 
or small ; whether a public building such as the church above, or 
a private home. Cracks spoil an otherwise attractive appearance 
and cause endless trouble and expense. 


Forethought in construction will eliminate this. By plastering on 
Truscon Metal Lath, a smooth, even surface may be secured, and 
one which will remain so. Truscon Metal Lath reinforces and binds 
together the plaster, preventing it from falling and cracking and 
saving repairs and redecoration. 





The use of Truscon Metal Lath has many other advantages. It 
stops fires, keeps out rodents, insulates against sound and in gen- 
seo! Sebel a quality construction which adds to the life and value 
of any building. 





Truscon Metal Lath is furnished in types and 
gauges for every requirement: 34” Hy-Rib Lath, 
1546” Hy-Rib Lath, 1-A Hy-Rib Lath, Diamond 
Laths, Corner Beads, Channels, etc. 


Ask us about the use of Truscon Metal Lath as 
a fire-resistant and a crack preventive for any 
building. 
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TRUSCON METAL LATH 















COMPANY 


WAREHOUSES AND SALas 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CIT! e 


TRUSCON 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 














The Federal Reserve Bank 


i) ©Walker & Weeks, Architeds 
John Gill & Sons 
il) ©Contradors 


Kaestner & Hecht 
Elevators 


ANIFEST advantages shown in the de- 

sign and construction of K@H Elevators 
resulted in their selection to serve the needs of 
the Federal Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland 
— another tribute to the rigid adherence over a 
period of many years to the highest standards of 
elevator manufacture by the K@H organization. 

Ask Your cArchitecdt 


Kaestner & Hecht Co. 


Founded 1863 - Chicago 


DETROIT + BIRMINGHAM + MINNEAPOLIS + MILWAUKEE +« INDIANAPOLIS + OMAHA 
DALLAS + CLEVELAND - PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA 
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